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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


The rapid progress which has taken place in the field of edu- 
eational measurements since the first edition of this book was 
prepared, nearly seven years ago, has made necessary a com¬ 
plete rewriting of the text and the preparation of new chap¬ 
ters and bibliographies. In making the revision, a chapter 
on intelligence tests and a chapter on geography and history 
tests have been added. A careful examination of the book 
will reveal that, while much new material has been intro¬ 
duced, all material revised, and the size of the book materi¬ 
ally increased, there have been, however, but few changes in 
the general structure of the original text. The general plan 
and purpose have been retained. The text is designed, as 
before, for beginning classes in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges. It is hoped that, in its new and enlarged form, 
the book may receive as generous a welcome as did the 
original edition. 

Other duties have prevented Dean Kelly from having 
a part in this revision. Professor DeVoss has contributed 
the chapter on “Intelligence Tests” in addition to rewriting 
the one on “Handwriting.” He has also read the entire 
manuscript. 

Walter S. Monroe 

Urban a, Illinois 


























































































































































































































































































PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This book is designed primarily for teachers. It is based on 
two years’ experience in giving a course on educational 
measurements to prospective teachers in a state normal 
school and on the experience received from directing a 
Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards. 

It is just twenty years since Rice startled the educators of 
this country by his proposal that the results of teaching 
spelling could be measured by a spelling test. His proposal 
was greeted with sarcasm and ridicule, but during the past 
two decades the opposition to the principle of educational 
measurements has almost entirely disappeared. To-day the 
widespread use of standardized tests and scales bears witness 
to the importance of this movement in American education. 
However, it is profitable to analyze our present interest in 
educational measurements. A thing may be interesting 
merely because it is new and spectacular. Scores are ob¬ 
jective and are subject to graphical representation. A chart 
displayed attracts attention. Evidence is not wanting to 
show that a considerable number of teachers look upon edu¬ 
cational measurements merely as an interesting topic for 
teachers’ meetings or as a means of attracting attention in 
their community. 

Standardized tests and scales are not “playthings.” 
Neither are they teaching devices. They are instruments 
which furnish the teacher (1) with detailed and definite aims, 
and (2) with a means for diagnosing the teaching situation 
which she faces. Unless the diagnosis is followed by reme¬ 
dial instruction the use of standardized tests and scales can¬ 
not be of much value. They become mere “playthings.” 
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Our present tests are probably crude instruments, but the 
first railway locomotive was also crude. Even now stand¬ 
ardized tests and scales are superior to ordinary examina¬ 
tions, but, more important, their use tends to engender in the 
teacher a type of thinking about her work which is very 
helpful. By using them she recognizes objective standards 
to be attained and not to be exceeded, the present achieve¬ 
ments of her pupils, and that instruction must be suited to 
the needs of her pupils. When a teacher comes to think of 
her teaching problem in these terms, she is in a position to 
increase greatly her efficiency. 

This book is addressed to teachers because they are 
charged with the instruction of pupils. The superintendent, 
principal, or student of education who is interested in the 
teacher’s work also will find much of value in the book. 
Technical details of the derivation of tests are not given, but 
references are given so that one interested may pursue the 
matter. These were omitted because they are not essential 
to the use of the tests by teachers. For much the same 
reason the criticism of tests is made a secondary matter. 
The detailed criticism of tests and the derivation of improved 
ones must be left to the expert. The teacher needs to know 
only enough to enable her to choose wisely in selecting a test, 
and to prevent her from ascribing to the scores a significance 
which is not justified. 

The newness of the field and the rapidity with which it is 
developing places limitations upon an attempt to write a 
text. It is recognized that probably before this volume is 
printed new tests will have been announced. However, the 
author believes that the point of view upon which the book is 
based is not merely temporary, and that, as new tests are 
available, the fundamental principles of the book may be 
applied to them. 

It is obvious that in an endeavor such as this one must 
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utilize the results obtained by many investigators. In fact 
it is hoped that this book may have the virtue of summariz¬ 
ing these results. The author is keenly aware of his obliga¬ 
tion to all whose work is mentioned in the following pages. 
Special mention should be made of Professor DeVoss, who 
contributed the chapter on “Handwriting,” and of Dean 
Kelly, who wrote the chapter on “Reading.” 

Walter S. Monroe 


























































































































































































































































































EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Up to very recently our chief method for determining the 
efficiency of a school system was the method of personal 
opinion. When the work of a superintendent of schools was 
called in question, the schools were visited and personal 
opinions expressed as to their standing. In case of a dis¬ 
agreement among the visitors the efficiency became a matter 
of dispute, and the people of a community usually favored 
the opinion which most nearly coincided with their preju¬ 
dices and preconceived ideas. 

Relatively recently the method of comparison was intro¬ 
duced. By means of this method the school system under 
consideration is compared with other school systems of the 
same size and class, and with reference to a number of differ¬ 
ent items. After such a comparison has been made, it is 
possible to place the school system relatively. If the school 
system studied stands fourth out of twenty school systems 
compared in one item, thirteenth in another, and at the bot¬ 
tom of the list in three others, it is not difficult to determine 
its position. It is evident that this is a much better method 
than the one of personal opinion. Its chief defect, though, 
lies in that the school system studied is continually compared 
with the average or median of its size and class. In other 
words, the school system is continually measured as against 
mediocrity, when as a matter of fact the average or median 
school system may not represent a good school system at all. 
Perhaps all of the school systems below the average or 
median should be classed as poor school systems, and even 
some of those above are not doing what a school system 
should do. 
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Still more recently, and wholly within the past decade, a 
still better method for the evaluation of the work which 
teachers and schools are doing has been evolved. This new 
method consists in the setting up, through the medium of a 
series of carefully devised “Standardized Tests,’’ of standard 
measurements and units of accomplishments for the deter¬ 
mination of the kind and the amount of w r ork which a school 
or a school system is doing. This new movement is as yet 
still young, but so important has it become in terms of the 
future of school administration that it already bids fair to 
change, in the course of time, the whole character of this pro¬ 
fessional service. 

The significance of these new standards of measurement 
for our educational service is indeed large. Their use means 
nothing less than the ultimate transformation of school work 
from guesswork to scientific accuracy; the elimination of 
favoritism and politics from the work; the ending forever of 
the day when a personal or a political enemy of a superin¬ 
tendent can secure his removal, without regard to the effi¬ 
ciency of the school system he has built up; the substitution 
of well-trained experts as superintendents of schools for the 
old successful practitioners; and the changing of school su¬ 
pervision from a temporary or a political job, for which little 
or no preparation need be made, to that of a highly skilled 
piece of social engineering. 

This new method for the evaluation of the work which a 
school system is doing is so important that any young man or 
woman of to-day who desires to prepare for school adminis¬ 
tration should by all means thoroughly familiarize himself or 
herself with the aims and methods of this new type of ad¬ 
ministrative procedure. The underlying purpose of the new 
movement has been the creation of such standardized scales 
for measuring school work, and for comparing the accom¬ 
plishments of different schools and groups of school children. 
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as to give to both supervisors and teachers definite aims in 
the imparting of instruction. Instead of continuing to teach 
without definite measuring-sticks, and to assign tasks and 
trust to luck and the growth process in children for results, 
which is comparable to the old-time luck-and-chance farm¬ 
ing, it has been attempted to evolve standards of measure¬ 
ment which will do for education what has been done for 
agriculture as a result of the application of scientific knowl¬ 
edge and scientific methods to farming. 

Such an important new movement is of especial signifi¬ 
cance to the teacher in charge of a class, to the citizen in¬ 
terested in schools, and to the superintendent responsible for 
results. 

To the teacher it cannot help but eventually mean not 
only concise and definite statements as to what she is ex¬ 
pected to do in the different subjects of the course of study, 
but the reduction of instruction to those items which can be 
proved to be of importance in preparation for intelligent 
living and future usefulness in life. It will mean, too, an 
ultimate differentiation in training for the different types of 
children with which teachers now have to deal, and the 
specialization of work so as to enable teachers to obtain more 
satisfactory individual results. To the citizen the movement 
means? the erection of standards of accomplishment which 
are definite, and by means of which he can judge for himself 
as to the efficiency of the schools he helps to support. For 
the superintendent it means the changing of school super¬ 
vision from guesswork to scientific accuracy, and the estab- 

hshment of standards of work by which he may defend what 
he is doing. 

Up to the present time nearly all of the work which has 
been done in the evolution and testing out of these new 
standardized tests has been work of a highly scientific and 
technical nature, most of the articles being written in a 
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language which the layman can scarcely understand. Often 
no interpretation has been attempted of the results which 
have been obtained. The classroom teacher and the school 
principal have naturally not found these studies of much 
help to them in their work. 

This work has been carried far enough, however, so that 
the time now seems ripe for a clear and simple statement as 
to the nature of the different tests which have been evolved, 
their use, their reliability, what are the best standard scores 
so far arrived at, and, in particular, how to diagnose the re¬ 
sults and apply remedial instruction. This the three authors 
of the present volume in the series have attempted to give, 
and, to make their work of the largest possible usefulness to 
normal-school students, teachers, and principals of schools, 
they have cast the whole in language so simple and untechni- 
cal that the average grade teacher can read the book and 
understand it. In addition, to give still larger value to the 
book, they have added a number of chapters, written in a 
similar simple and readable style, dealing with the con¬ 
struction of tests, testing programs, the meaning of scores, 
the improvement of examinations, and the use of the stand¬ 
ardized tests in the work of school supervision. 

No space has been taken up in merely reproducing the 
tests themselves, though samples, showing their nature, have 
been inserted. If it is desired to use the tests with a class, 
they will be needed in quantities, and they may then be 
obtained in quantities and for very small sums from the 
persons and at the places mentioned in Appendix B. The 
chapter bibliographies give the most important book or 
article describing in detail the construction and use of the 
tests, in case the worker desires to go further than this vol¬ 
ume presents. Instead, the authors have used their space 
in explaining to teachers and school officers the nature of the 
tests, telling how to give and score them, what standings 
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the pupils should attain in their use, and presenting a rather 
full description as to the significance of the results obtained 
and how to remedy the defective conditions which the use of 
the tests reveals. In consequence, the book should prove of 
much use not only to students in normal schools and colleges, 
but to teachers and principals in our public schools as well. 

Ellwood P. Cubberley 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Traditional methods of measuring abilities of school chil¬ 
dren. In the past two methods have been employed for meas¬ 
uring the abilities of school children. On the basis of their 
general observations teachers have estimated the capacity of 
children to do the work of the school. Some have been 
classed as “bright,” others as “stupid” or “dull,” and still 
others as “just average.” Estimates of achievements in 
school subjects have been expressed by means of grades, such 
as “A,” “B,” etc., or as 75, 82, 97, etc. At the end of the 
term, and in many schools at other times, more formal meas¬ 
urements of achievements have been secured by means of 
written examinations. These two methods of measurement, 
teachers’ estimates and written examinations, have been em¬ 
ployed since schools began. They are still and probably. 
always will be extensively used. 

Teachers’ estimates and examination grades considered 
important. Until recently the measures which written ex¬ 
aminations yield have been considered to possess a high de¬ 
gree of precision and accuracy. Much the same attitude has 
prevailed with reference to estimates of achievement, at 
least by the teacher who has made them. Both types of 
measures have been treated very seriously. The promotion 
of pupils depended upon the “grades” they received. The 
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ability of a pupil in each of the subjects has been measured 
by the teacher’s estimate and by written examination, and, 
if the resulting measures showed the pupil to be a few points, 
or in some instances a fraction of a point, below the “passing 
mark,” the pupil was classified as a failure. If the resulting 
measures equaled or were above the “passing mark,” the 
pupil was promoted. 

The “grades” or school marks are entered upon the 
monthly or quarterly report cards. Parents, as well as 
teachers and pupils, take these school marks very seriously. 
If Johnnie’s “grades” for a given month are below those of 
the preceding months, or, worse still, if they are below those 
of neighbor Smith’s Mary, an explanation is demanded. A 
permanent record is kept of at least the yearly “grades,” and 
the awarding of school honors is based upon them. 

Until recently practically all admission to college was de¬ 
termined by examination. Except in the universities and 
colleges of the Central and Western American States the 
custom still maintains generally throughout the world. This 
practice is based on the assumption that the examining com¬ 
mittee can determine thereby the effectiveness of the candi¬ 
date’s college preparatory work. The civil service, from its 
inception in China centuries ago until the present day, has 
employed the examination as a means for measuring the 
ability of persons who desire positions operated under this 
system. 

Recent investigations have shown traditional school 
marks to be inaccurate. Within the last few years a number 
of investigations have been made to ascertain the accuracy 
of measures of school achievement obtained by means of 
teachers’ estimates and by means of written examinations. 
In the world of physical things we measure distance by 
means of the yardstick, mass by means of scales, and the 
volume of liquids by means of a gallon measure. When two 
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persons measure the length of the same room by means of 
the same yardstick or different yardsticks the two measure¬ 
ments will generally be approximately equal. If they differ 
by more than one or two inches, we doubt the accuracy of 
both, and we demand that the room be measured again. 
Repetition of the process of measurement will generally reveal 
the presence of errors if the original measures are not accurate. 

Much the same method has been employed in investigat¬ 
ing the accuracy of teachers’ estimates and the “grades” 
yielded by written examinations. If the same children are 
measured in the same school subject by two teachers and the 
two sets of measures do not agree rather closely, we have 
reason to doubt the accuracy of both sets of school marks. 
Our plan of school work does not permit “final grades” in a 
given subject to be assigned independently by two different 
teachers at the same time. For this reason it has been neces¬ 
sary to make comparisons between “final grades” given to 
the same pupils for successive terms. Although crude this 
method will usually reveal the presence of errors in the “final 
grades.” Two teachers working independently may ad¬ 
minister written examinations to the same pupils, but this 
method has not usually been followed in studying the ac¬ 
curacy of examination marks. With few exceptions the in¬ 
vestigations of WTitten examinations have been limited to the 
marking of the same paper by different teachers. Investiga¬ 
tions of both types of measures have been unanimous in 
showing that our traditional school marks are inaccurate. A 
few of the most significant investigations will be briefly 
reviewed. 

Evidence that “ high grades ” are given by some teachers 
and “ low grades ” by others. It is a well-known fact that 
some teachers give a much larger per cent of “high grades” 
than other teachers do. Occasionally a teacher or even an 
entire department has become notorious because of the 
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“high grades” or “low grades” which they gave to their 
students. The writer has learned of one institution in which 
it was customary to discount the “high grades” given by one 
department in awarding certain school honors. In another 
institution a department was found which was giving a grade 
of failure to nearly half of the students enrolled in certain 
elementary courses. One is justified in being suspicious of 
the accuracy of the grades given by a teacher when they 
tend to be either very high or very low. Sometimes a 
teacher exhibits considerable pride because all members of 
his class have made very “high grades.” In some cases it is 
doubtless true that such “high grades” are the result of 
superior achievements, but frequently they are high because 
the teacher tends to give “high grades.” Many schools have 
adopted the policy of summarizing in a distribution the 
grades given by different teachers and by different depart¬ 
ments. Even when the number of grades involved is so 
large as to make the summary representative, marked differ¬ 
ences are usually found between different teachers and de¬ 
partments. The error introduced by the tendency to give 
“ high grades ” or “ low grades ” may be described as constant. 
It is the same type of error as occurs when a merchant gives 
“short weights.” 

A typical investigation for revealing the presence of con¬ 
stant errors in grades has been reported by Johnson, 1 Princi¬ 
pal of the University High School of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. In the University High School, “F” denotes failure, 
and the four successive ranks above failure are indicated by 
“D ” “C ” “B,” and “A.” For the several departments of 
the school, Johnson tabulated the number of times each 
mark was given during the years 1907-08 and 1908-09. The 
facts revealed by these tabulations may be illustrated by the 

1 Johnson, F. W., “A Study of High School Grades”; in School Review, 
vol. 19 (January, 1911), pp. 13-24. 
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following. In English the per cent of failures was 15.5, 
which was nearly double that of history (8.1). The highest 
mark (“A”) was given to 9.3 per cent of the pupils taking 
French, but in the German department it was awarded to 
17.1 per cent. English and history occupied similar places 
in the program of studies. They were taken by practically 
all students. French and German likewise occupied similar 
places in the school. Comparisons between the distributions 
of the grades given by individual teachers revealed much 
greater differences. It was evident that some teachers 
tended to give “ low grades ” and that others tended to give 
“high grades.” This means that such grades involved a 
constant error. 

Evidence of errors in marking examination papers. Sci¬ 
entific investigation has proved that the marking of examina¬ 
tion papers is subjective; that is, different teachers, when 
working independently, tend to assign widely varying marks 
to the same paper. An investigation by Starch and Elliot 1 
is typical of many that have been made. These investiga¬ 
tors selected a final examination paper in geometry, written 
by a student in one of the largest high schools in Wisconsin. 
An exact reproduction of this paper and a set of the questions 
were sent to one hundred and eighty high schools in the 
North Central Association. It was requested that this paper 
be graded according to the practice and standards of the 
school by the principal teacher of mathematics. One hun¬ 
dred and sixteen acceptable replies were received. The 
papers showed evidence of having been marked with unusual 
care and attention. The distribution of the marks is shown 
in Fig. 1. Of the one hundred and sixteen marks, two were 
above 90, while one was below 30. Twenty were 80 or above, 
while twenty other marks were below 60. Forty-seven 

1 Starch, Daniel, and Elliot, E.C., “Reliability of Grading High School 
Work in Mathematics”; in School Review, vol. 21 (1913), pp. 254-59. 
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teachers assigned a mark passing or above, while sixty-nine 
teachers thought the paper not worthy of a passing mark. 
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Pig. 1. Distribution op Marks Assigned to one Geometry Paper by 

116 Teachers 

Passing grade 76. Range 28 to 92. Marks assigned by schoob whose passing grade was 70 

were weighted by 3 points. 

A striking illustration of the subjectivity of the marking 
of examination papers by college instructors is cited by a re¬ 
cent writer. 1 One of the group of expert readers assigned to 
the marking of a set of examination papers in history, after 
scoring a few of them, wrote out for his own convenience 
what he considered model answers to the questions. By 
some mischance this “model” examination paper fell into 
the hands of another expert reader who graded it as a paper 
written by a student. The mark he assigned to it was below 
passing, and, in accordance with the custom, this “model” 
was rated by a number of other expert readers in order to 
insure that it was properly marked. The marks assigned to 
it by these readers varied from 40 to 90. 

The extreme marks assigned to an examination paper in 
such investigations are due in part to a constant error; that 
is, a tendency to give “high grades” or “low grades.” The 
natural tendency of competent persons to differ in the judg¬ 
ments which they express also contributes to the variability 

1 Wood, Ben D., “Measurement of College Work”; in Educational 
Administration and Supervision, vol. 7 (September, 1921), pp. 301-34. 
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of the marks assigned to the same examination paper. The 
error resulting from this cause is variable. In the case of a 
group of examination papers marked by a person whose 
grades were not subject to a constant error, some papers 
would be marked “high,” others “low.” Evidence of this 
fact could be secured by having a set of papers marked in¬ 
dependently by two persons. If the average of the marks 
assigned by one person is not equal to the average of the 
other set, a correction should be made by adding the amount 
of the difference to each mark of the set having the low aver¬ 
age. After this has been done, it will be found that the two 
marks for the same paper do not agree in most cases. About 
half of the differences will be positive and approximately the 
same number negative. These differences do not represent 
the magnitude of the variable errors, but they are evidence 
of the presence of such errors. 

Marks assigned to examination papers imply subjective 
norms. In reading the controversial literature on written 
examinations one will find little mention of the criticism ex¬ 
pressed by the heading of this paragraph, but in the illustra¬ 
tions given below the reader will recognize that this weak¬ 
ness of examination marks has been sensed by most pupils 
and teachers. However, they appear to have failed to an¬ 
alyze the situation sufficiently to grasp the source of the dif¬ 
ficulty. In the judgment of the writer this is one of the most 
serious weaknesses of the traditional examination. 

In order to understand how norms (standards) are used 
in connection with the grading of examination papers, it is 
necessary to distinguish between scores, or measures, and 
“grades,” or marks. A score simply describes the perform¬ 
ance which has been recorded in the examination paper. For 
example, a pupil may answer 55 per cent of the questions 
correctly. In this case 55 is his score. If a certain number 
of points or credits had been given for each question his score 
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might be 129 or 91, or 217. A “ grade” interprets this de¬ 
scription with reference to certain norms. A “grade” indi¬ 
rectly describes a pupil’s performance on an examination, but 
it also tells whether the pupil’s performance is to be con¬ 
sidered as above passing or below passing; whether he is to 
receive the highest mark or the lowest mark or an average 
mark. It is customary to describe the quality of examina¬ 
tion papers in terms of the per cent of questions answered 
correctly. For example, if an examination includes ten 
questions and a pupil answers seven of them correctly and an 
eighth one partially right, he is given a score of 75 per cent, 
which is interpreted to mean that in the judgment of the ex¬ 
aminer he has answered the questions 75 per cent correctly. 
School marks or “grades” are also frequently expressed in 
terms of per cents. Sometimes they are expressed in terms 
of letters or other symbols, but these in turn are generally 
defined in terms of per cents. For example, the grade of 
“A” may be defined as being between 95 per cent and 100 
per cent. 

Since both scores and “grades” are generally expressed in 
terms of per cents, it is only natural that the two have been 
confused and that scores have been used as “grades.” A 
good illustration of their difference came to the writer re¬ 
cently. An examination in mathematics was given to nearly 
one thousand freshmen in one of our large universities. This 
examination may properly be described as “hard,” consider¬ 
ing the training which the students had received. One 
student made a score of 100 . The lowest score was 12 . The 
average was approximately 55. From the standpoint of the 
distribution of scores this was a “good examination.” If it 
had been easier, so that any considerable number of pupils 
received scores of 100 per cent, it would have been defective. 
If it had been so “hard” that a considerable number of stu¬ 
dents made zero scores, it would also have been defective. In 
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both cases it would have failed to differentiate between some 
students who were not equal in ability. If a passing mark o 
70 or 75 had been adopted, more than three fourths of this 
group of students would have received a “grade” of failure. 
The grades as a whole would have been properly described 
as “ low.” They would have involved a constant error. The 
passing mark for this particular examination probably should 
be in the neighborhood of 40. Then a score of 40 would be 
translated into a “grade” of 70 or whatever passing mark 
this institution has adopted. 

The recognition of this distinction between scores and 
“grades” enables us to indicate the way in which subjective 
norms are implied in “grades.” A “grade” is not a pure 
measure or description of the pupil’s performance. It is 
rather an interpretation of the measure of his performance 
with reference to certain norms. When no distinction is 
made and scores are used as “grades,” pupils will receive 
high “grades” if the examination is “easy”; if it is “hard” 
they will receive low ones. Thus, the difficulty of the ex¬ 
amination is one factor in establishing the norms with refer¬ 
ence to which the scores are interpreted when they are used 
as “grades.” Severe marking will tend to set high norms. 
It is only when the examination is of average or “standard” 
difficulty and the marking is average in severity that scores 
and “ grades ” should be treated as identical in magnitude. 
Since the norms are established by the difficulty of the exami¬ 
nation and the severity of the scoring, they must be subjec¬ 
tive. In the investigations of the marking of examination 
papers, it was shown that teachers varied widely in their 
judgments concerning the worth of examination papers. 
There is no reason to expect that they would agree more 
closely in estimating the difficulty of examinations. Hence, 
norms which depend upon the difficulty of a set of ques¬ 
tions that represents a teacher’s opinion of a “ fair exami- 
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nation ” and upon the severity of his marking of the papers 
must be considered subjective. 

Limitations in the content of ordinary examinations. The 
criticism is frequently made that teachers, in formulating 
examination questions, tend to ask for unimportant details 
and to neglect the minimum essentials of a subject, and that, 
therefore, a pupil’s performance on an examination cannot 
be a truthful index of the extent to which he has achieved the 
educational objectives set for him. Some questions are de¬ 
scribed as “catch questions.” By this, it is usually meant 
that such questions suggest the wrong> answer or involve an 
obscure restriction or qualification. In some cases the ques¬ 
tion calls for some unimportant detail or is ambiguous. There 
appears to have been no scientific investigation of the charac¬ 
ter of the examination questions asked of pupils. However, 
it is doubtless true that this criticism has justification in some 
cases because frequently teachers give relatively little time to 
the preparation of their questions, and these often reflect any 
hobbies or prejudices which the teachers may have. Ex¬ 
perience in the construction of standardized educational tests 
has shown that it is difficult to eliminate all ambiguity and 
indefiniteness in questions. Hence, it is likely true that 
many questions are not well stated, and for this reason are 
not properly understood by those taking the examination. 
When this is the case, the “grades” tend to be inaccurate 
measures of achievement. 

When an examination is set by some person other than the 
teacher of the class, it not infrequently happens that many 
of the questions pertain to topics which have received little 
or no attention during the instruction periods. In many 
schools it seems to be the custom for the superintendent 
or the principal, without consultation with the teacher in 
charge, to make out the questions for the final examination 
on which the pupils’ semester grades are largely based. For 
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example, in a fifth-grade geography class which was brought 
to the attention of the writer, four of the five questions of the 
examination concerned current conditions about which the 
children, instructed only in their texts, knew little. A few 
pupils, fortunate enough to have heard these matters dis¬ 
cussed in their own homes, received a passing grade. The 
majority of the class failed. This examination, interesting 
and in itself not subject to criticism, should not have been 
used, however, as a means for measuring the achievements of 
that particular class. It was not in agreement with the 
educational objectives toward which the teacher had directed 
their efforts. Such examinations are “hard” in the sense 
that capable students will answer only a relatively small per 
cent of the questions correctly, and are rightly criticized as 
being unjust because the students are not given an opportu¬ 
nity to demonstrate their achievements. 

Two remedies for the imperfections of written examina¬ 
tions. There are other criticisms which might be enumer¬ 
ated, but our purpose here is only to show that the ordinary 
written examination is an imperfect measuring instrument. 
There are two ways of securing more accurate measures of 
the achievements of school children. We may make use of 
standardized educational tests and we may improve the ex¬ 
aminations prepared by teachers. As the title implies, most 
of this book will be devoted to a consideration of certain 
standardized educational tests, but in the last chapter we 
shall return to the topic of written examinations and how 
they may be improved. This topic is, however, more im¬ 
portant than the space devoted to it may indicate, because 
written examinations prepared by teachers will probably 
always be extensively used for securing measures of the 
achievements of school children. It is therefore important 
that teachers learn how to construct and administer them so 
that the measures they yield will be as accurate and useful 
as possible. 
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Standardized tests improved measuring instruments. 
Largely because we became conscious of the limitations of 
written examinations as instruments for measuring the abil¬ 
ities of school children, we have recently devised improved 
measuring instruments which are known as “standardized 
tests.” In constructing standardized tests, the authors have 
attempted to eliminate or reduce to a minimum the defects 
of written examinations. In many standardized tests the 
pupil gives his answer by drawing a line under a word or 
phrase. In others only one answer can be accepted as cor¬ 
rect. Detailed rules have been formulated for giving the 
standardized tests to the pupils and for marking the test 
papers. As a result standardized tests are more objective 
than ordinary written examinations. The measures of 
achievement depend very slightly, if at all, upon the per¬ 
son who administers a standardized test. Another teacher 
would have secured approximately the same results. 

We describe these new measuring instruments as “stand¬ 
ardized.”, By this we mean that objective norms have been 
ascertained so that we know the average scores which pupils 
belonging to a given grade or age group should make on 
each test. Thus there is uniformity in the administration 
of the test and also in the basis of interpreting the meas¬ 
ures which it yields. 

The “questions” for these standardized tests have been 
carefully formulated and selected. Usually they have been 
given to several hundred children in the process of the con¬ 
struction of the test. Those exercises which were found un¬ 
satisfactory for any reason have been discarded. In most 
cases the exercises have also been carefully selected with ref¬ 
erence to the topics which they cover. 

The structure of standardized tests is such that much 
time is saved for both teacher and pupils. The teacher has 
no questions to formulate or to write on the blackboard. A 
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minimum of writing is required of the pupils. In many cases 
they can answer the exercise by drawing a line or making a 
check mark. Much time is also saved in the marking of the 
papers. It is true that some standardized tests require con¬ 
siderable time, but in such cases the number of “questions” 
is large. 

Standardized tests not perfect measuring instruments. 
Although standardized tests are distinctly superior in certain 
respects to ordinary written examinations, one should not 
think of them as being perfect measuring instruments. Some 
approach perfection more nearly than others, but even the 
best are subject to limitations which must not be overlooked. 
We shall point out the most significant of these defects in our 
discussion of the tests for particular subjects. However, we 
may note here (l) that the measures yielded by standardized 
tests are not absolutely accurate, in fact they frequently in¬ 
volve errors, both constant and variable, which are surpris¬ 
ingly large; (2) that in many cases conclusive evidence is 
lacking to show that the test measures what its title or a 
more explicit statement of its function claims it measures; (3) 
that we are as yet unable to measure directly many very im¬ 
portant outcomes of instruction. 

An intelligent attitude toward standardized tests. It is not 
intelligent to accept standardized tests as perfect measuring 
instruments, or even as approximating perfection. Not in¬ 
frequently they are described as “scientific.” The use of 
this descriptive term probably conveys to many persons a 
meaning which is not justified. Hence it should not be used 
unless it is defined or appropriately qualified. The measures 
yielded by standardized tests are frequently described as 
“reliable” or “accurate.” These measures are in general 
more reliable than similar ones secured by ordinary exami¬ 
nations or by teachers’ estimates, but they are far from being 
as reliable as our ordinary measures of length, area, volume, 
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or weight. Compared with these they are distinctly un¬ 
reliable. On the other hand, it is not intelligent to take the 
position that we cannot measure achievement and that 
standardized tests are no good. The intelligent attitude is 
between these two extremes. Standardized tests are valu¬ 
able tools which teachers and supervisors may use in making 
their work more effective. 

There seems to be a prevailing belief that, if certain meth¬ 
ods of test construction are applied with sufficient elaborate¬ 
ness, we may expect to obtain a measuring instrument which 
will yield “scientifically accurate measures” of the specified 
abilities. Experience with our best tests shows that such a 
belief is not justified. There is not just one method of test 
construction. There are several, and the recognized prin¬ 
ciples of test construction applicable to the type of test one 
is constructing must be followed if his endeavors are to be 
successful. 1 Some methods involve only simple procedures. 
Others include complex statistical procedures, but the com¬ 
plexity of the procedure is no index of the value of the test. 

The plan of the following chapters. In the following 
chapters the author has endeavored to keep in mind the 
needs of the teacher or student who is just beginning his 
acquaintance with standardized educational tests. Chap¬ 
ters II to VIII are devoted to a consideration of certain 
standardized tests for measuring achievements in different 
school subjects. General intelligence tests are described in 
Chapter IX. In these chapters there has been no attempt 
to include mention of all tests. In general a test has not 
been included unless it was known to be available for use; 
that is, could be purchased in quantity. This has eliminated 
certain tests whose publication has been discontinued and a 
much larger number which never advanced beyond the ex- 

1 See Chapter XI. Also Monroe, Walter S., An Introduction to Educa¬ 
tional Measurements, chaps, n and iv. (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922.) 
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perimental stage. In addition, a few new tests which are 
now in the experimental stage have been mentioned because 
they appear to be promising. A number of tests which the 
author does not value highly have been described because he 
realized that his judgment is doubtless influenced by the 
types of tests with which he has had most experience. The 
position has been taken that any test now available should 
be included among those described if it has received favor¬ 
able recognition unless it appears reasonably certain that this 
recognition was not justified. The titles of the tests described 
in Chapters II to IX are summarized in Appendix B. The 
name of the publisher and also the price per hundred copies 
are included in this summary. 

There has been no attempt to describe the construction of 
the various tests. A brief account of the general procedure 
of test construction, together with certain illustrations, is 
given in Chapter XI. In describing a test an effort has been 
made to cover the following points: (1) exact title, author, 
and grades in which the test is to be used; (2) number and 
character of exercises; 1 (3) function of the test; (4) an eval¬ 
uation with respect to objectivity, reliability, and validity; 
(5) norms. In the case of tests which appeared to be of 
minor importance and a number of newer tests for which 
relatively little information was available, this plan of de¬ 
scription has been abbreviated. For a few of the more im¬ 
portant tests certain phases of the description have been 
elaborated. In addition, the problem of measurement for 
each of the subjects has been emphasized and considerable 
space has been given to the general procedure of interpreting 
test scores and the remedial instruction which is appropriate 
for certain typical situations. 

No final evaluation of the various tests has been attempted. 
One reason is that tests differ in function. The one which is 

1 This applies only to the more important and typical tests. 
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most suitable for a given purpose may not be the best one to 
use when considered with respect to another purpose. The 
author has attempted to give sufficient information about 
the tests described so that one may make an intelligent selec¬ 
tion. 

In Chapter X certain batteries of tests which have been 
grouped together are described under the title of “Testing 
Programs.” Attention is also given to the questions arising 
in the planning of testing programs. Chapter XII is de¬ 
voted to the “meaning of scores.” A number of general 
questions arising in connection with the interpretation of 
test scores are considered here. In Chapters II to VIII the 
use of the information yielded by standardized tests is con¬ 
sidered from the standpoint of instruction. Chapter XIII is 
devoted to the administrative and supervisory uses of edu¬ 
cational tests. Chapter XIV presents suggestions for the 
improvement of measurements made by means of written 
examinations. 

An attempt is made to define the various technical terms 
which are used in the following chapters when they are first 
presented. The more important of these technical terms 
are also defined in Appendix A. The arrangement is alpha¬ 
betical and students should use this appendix as a reference 
when unfamiliar technical terms are encountered. 

This book has been written with three general purposes in 
mind. The first of these is to assist the student in becoming 
acquainted with representative standardized educational 
tests. The second purpose, which is more fundamental, 
is to acquaint the student with the processes and technique 
of measurement so that he may improve the measurements 
which he makes by means of written examinations. In 
order to realize this purpose the problem of measurement 
has been emphasized and attention has been given to those 
factors of test construction which are suggestive of improve- 
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ment of written examinations. The third purpose relates to 
the use of educational measurements made either by means 
of standardized tests or by means of written examinations 
prepared by the teacher. Two uses have been recognized: 
(1) instructional, and (2) administrative and supervisory. 
The former will be of greater interest to teachers and the 
latter to principals and superintendents. 

How to study the following chapters. In the study of 
Chapters II to IX, it is advisable for the student to con¬ 
centrate his efforts upon a small number of representative 
tests. One who is relatively unacquainted with standard¬ 
ized tests will find that even the limited number of tests 
described appear as a bewildering array. An intensive 
study of a few typical tests is much more valuable than a 
superficial encyclopaedic acquaintance with a large number 
of tests. It is desirable but not necessary to have at hand 
sample sets of tests which are to be studied intensively. 
These can be secured from the publishers given in Appendix 
B. When ordering sample sets one should specify that 
all directions and other accessories are desired. Although 
the cost of any one sample set is not large, the total for 
any considerable number will, in general, make it inad¬ 
visable to require students to provide themselves with 
sample sets of all the tests. When possible, some actual 
practice in the administration of one or two tests will be 
helpful. When no regular classes are available for this pur¬ 
pose, one or two tests may be given to the class in educational 
measurements. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What three methods may be employed for measuring abilities of 
school children? 

2. Summarize the criticisms of written examinations. Which ones are 
based upon scientific evidence? Do any of these criticisms appear to 
be lacking in validity? If so, why? 
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8. Distinguish between constant errors and variable errors. 

4. What is the meaning of saying that the marking of examination papers 
is subjective? 

5. What are standardized tests? 

6. What attitude should one maintain toward standardized tests? An¬ 
swer in detail. 

7. Give evidence from your own experience to show that subjective 
norms are used in assigning grades to examination papers. 



CHAPTER n 

ARITHMETIC 

I. The Problem of Measuring Arithmetical Abilities 

The problem of measuring a physical object. In measur¬ 
ing a physical object, such as a room, chair, haystack, or 
irregular-shaped field, it is necessary first to define one’s 
purposes; that is, determine what dimensions are to be 
measured. For example, if our purpose is to ascertain the 
number of yards of carpet needed to cover a rectangular 
floor, only certain characteristics of the room, namely, length 
and width, are significant. On the other hand, if our pur¬ 
pose is to obtain a numerical measure of the lighting of the 
room, other characteristics, such as the number, position, 
and area of the windows, are essential. It is also necessary 
to secure an appropriate measuring instrument. 

Our purpose in measuring arithmetical abilities. In gen¬ 
eral terms our purpose is to measure the results of our teach¬ 
ing; that is, the abilities which we are attempting to engender 
in our pupils. Another way of stating our purpose is to say 
that we wish to determine the extent to which our pupils 
have achieved the objectives set for them in the field of 
arithmetic. Numerous objectives have been recognized in 
the statements of the aim of teaching arithmetic, but it is 
generally agreed that among the desired outcomes of arith¬ 
metical instruction are the abilities required to perform the 
operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di¬ 
vision with integers and with fractions, both common and 
decimal. In addition there are certain objectives to be 
attained in connection with the solving of problems. 
Arithmetical abilities automatic or habits. In order to be 
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properly equipped for the future work of the school as well 
as for the activities of an adult life, the pupil must be able 
to perform the operations of arithmetic rapidly and with 
a minimum of attention. As soon as he recognizes that a 
multiplication combination is called for, as, for example, 
8X7, the response, 56, must be forthcoming immediately. 
Time cannot be taken to think out the product. The pupil’s 
attention must be reserved for deciding what operations to 
perform in dealing with the problems of arithmetic. The 
situation is similar to that which we have in any field of 
action where particular acts occur frequently and are always 
the same. Such acts must be reduced to the plane of habit 
if a person becomes skillful. We may therefore describe 
these arithmetical abilities as habits. Their functioning 
should be automatic. 

Arithmetical abilities specific. A few years ago Stone 1 
investigated the nature of ability in arithmetic and con¬ 
cluded that it is made up of a number of abilities which are 
relatively independent in their functioning. His conclu¬ 
sions have been corroborated by a number of other investiga¬ 
tions 2 and it is now reasonably certain that, in teaching the 
operations of arithmetic, we are attempting to engender a 
number of specific abilities which are relatively distinct, and 
not a single arithmetical ability. It is obvious that a pupil 
might become expert in addition of integers, but not be able 
to do examples in long division. It also appears that the 
ability to add a column of three figures is not the same as the 
ability to add a column of twelve figures. In adding a col¬ 
umn of figures it is necessary that one hold in mind the 
partial sum until he has added the next figure. This proc- 


1 Stone, C. W., Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining 
Them. (Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 19, 1908.) 

2 Kallom, A. W., Determining the Achievement of Pupils in Addition of 
Fractions. (School Document no. 3, 191G. Boston Public Schools.) 
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ess must be repeated continuously until the final sum is 
reached, and a failure to do this will result in stopping the 
adding, at least temporarily. It is a frequent occurrence, for 
one who is not accustomed to adding long columns of figures, 
to find that he has stopped, perhaps has even lost the partial 
sum, and must begin again. The span of attention required 
in adding three figures is short, and pupils who are able to do 
examples of this type with a high degree of skill frequently 
are unable to add long columns of figures with an equal de¬ 
gree of skill. In fact, we have no reason to expect them to 
be able to do this type of example until they have practiced 
upon it. It has been said that there are as many different 
abilities as there are types of examples. 

Separate types of examples in handling integers. Courtis, 1 
the author of the Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic, 
has identified the following types of examples in the opera¬ 
tions with integers: 

Addition: (1) addition combinations; (2) single-column 
addition of three figures each; (3) “bridging the tens,” as 
38 + 7; (4) column addition, seven figures; (5) carrying; (6) 
column addition with increased attention span, thirteen 
figures to the column; (7) addition of numbers of different 
lengths. 

Subtraction: (1) subtraction combinations; (2) subtraction 
of 9 or less from a number of two digits, without “borrow¬ 
ing”; (3) same as the second, but with “borrowing”; (4) 
subtraction of numbers of two or more digits involving bor¬ 
rowing. 

Multiplication: (1) multiplication combinations; (2) mul¬ 
tiplicand two digits, multiplier one digit, and no carrying; 
(3) same as number 2, but with carrying; (4) long multiplica¬ 
tion, without carrying; (5-8) zero difficulties, four types: 

1 Courtis, S. A., Teacher's Manual for Courtis Standard Practice Tests . 
11916.) 
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560 807 617 753 

i? 59 508 60 

(9) long multiplication, with carrying. 

Division: (1) division combinations; (2) simple division, 
no carrying; (3) same as number 2, but with carrying; (4) 
long division, no carrying; (5-6) zero difficulties, two cases: 

_690 302 

71)48990 31)9362 

(7) long division, with carrying, “first case, the first figure of 
the divisor is the trial divisor and the trial quotient is the 
true quotient ”: 

72 

63)4536 

(8) “second case, where the trial divisor is one larger than 
the first figure of the divisor, but the trial quotient is the true 
quotient”: 

63 

49)3087 

(9) “third case, where the first figure of the divisor is the 
trial divisor, but the true quotient is one smaller than the 
trial quotient”: 

89 

63)5607 

(10) “fourth case, where the first figure of the divisor must 
be increased by one to obtain a trial divisor and the second 
trial quotient must be increased by one to get the true quo¬ 
tient”: 

79 

36)2844 

Each of these types of examples requires a different set of 
specific habits. To be sure, certain elements, such as the 
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fundamental combinations, are common elements, but care¬ 
ful analysis will show that the ability to do examples of one 
type is different from that required to do another. Not 
only will a careful analysis reveal this fact, but it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated by carefully conducted investiga¬ 
tions. In addition to the specific habits which are required 
for the four fundamental operations with integers, a number 
of other specific habits are required for the types of examples 
in the field of fractions both common and decimal. At pres¬ 
ent we have only partial analysis of the examples in these 
fields, and for that reason it is not possible to list the types of 
examples that are within the range of school work. It ap¬ 
pears likely that they are numerous. 

A complete and detailed measurement of arithmetical 
skills would require that a test be provided for each type of 
example, but fortunately certain combinations can be made. 
An example in addition consisting of three columns of nine 
figures each includes the addition combinations, simple col¬ 
umn addition, and carrying. Thus, if a pupil responds 
satisfactorily to examples of this type, we know that he 
possesses the ability to do the types of addition examples in¬ 
volved therein. On the other hand, if his response to this 
type of example is unsatisfactory, we do not know just what 
elemental ability he lacks. The use of a single test of this 
type to measure a group of arithmetical abilities has this 
very obvious limitation in diagnosing the conditions which 
exist, but it does provide a very satisfactory general sur¬ 
vey. 

Significant characteristics of arithmetical abilities in the 
fundamental operation. We recognize two types of ob¬ 
jectives in teaching the fundamental operations of arith¬ 
metic. Pupils are expected to increase in skill in doing cer¬ 
tain types of examples. For example, when a pupil first 
learns to do long columns in addition with carrying, he will 
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work slowly and is likely to make a relatively large number 
of errors. As he is given practice on this type of example, he 
increases both his rate of work and its accuracy. We say 
that he is growing in “skill” or “fluency.” However, the 
pupil is at the same time developing in another way. He is 
learning to do other types of examples which are more dif¬ 
ficult. We may describe this growth by saying that he is 
increasing in “power” to do difficult examples. Thus we 
have two objectives, “skill” and “power.” 

The significant characteristics of skill are “rate of work” 
and “accuracy.” Thus, if we wish to measure the skill of 
pupils in doing certain types of examples, it is necessary to 
use a test which yields measures of rate (number of examples 
attempted in a given time) and accuracy (per cent of ex¬ 
amples done correctly). These two characteristics or di¬ 
mensions are taken as a measure of a pupil’s ability to do a 
given type of example. 1 Such measuring instruments are 
commonly called “rate tests.” On the other hand, if we 
wish to secure a measure of pupils’ “power,” we should use a 
test (scale) which will tell us how difficult examples each 
pupil is just barely able to do correctly. In this case the rate 
of work is not considered. Measuring instruments of this 
type are called “power tests.” It should be noted that our 
present tendency is to eliminate the more difficult and in¬ 
tricate examples from the curriculum. Hence there are cer¬ 
tain limitations placed upon the objective of “power” in 
arithmetic. 


1 Strictly speaking, the number of examples done and the per cent of 
examples correct is a measure of the pupil’s performance rather than of his 
ability. A pupil's performance is affected by many factors such as his 
emotional status, physical condition, light, temperature, and the like. Or, 
it may be that a pupil does not try to do his best on a given test. A pupil’s 
ability can only be inferred from his performance, but when conditions are 
properly controlled, such inference is reliable in all except a few cases. In 
order to avoid an awkward form of statement and because the practice is 
general, we shall speak of a score as a measure of a pupil’s ability. 
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Significant characteristics of the ability to solve problems. 
Many elements enter into the ability to solve problems. 1 In 
the case of written problems, the statement must be read in 
defining the problem. Then facts and principles must be 
recalled as a basis for formulating a plan of solution. This 
plan of solution may be verified by comparison with the 
statement of the problem and other facts and principles. 
The calculations performed in executing the “ plan of solu¬ 
tion” for a problem is not a part of the reasoning process. 
Thus a pupil may reason correctly and fail to obtain the 
correct answer to a problem because he copied some num¬ 
bers incorrectly or made an error in his calculations. Hence, 
if we mean by the “ability to solve problems” the ability to 
decide upon the correct plan of solution, it follows that the 
correctness of the answer is not an important characteristic 
of this ability. The significant characteristics describe the 
pupil’s ability to formulate a correct plan of solution. Other 
things being equal, the pupil who can most quickly decide 
upon the plans of solution for a list of problems possesses the 
highest degree of ability in this field. However, the rate of 
work appears to be relatively much less important than the 
accuracy of the plans. Most reasoning tests do not yield 
measures of rate of work. 

It appears likely that types of problems exist, but their 
distinguishing characteristics are not as obvious as in the 
case of the types of examples described on page 21. A pupil 
grows in ability to solve problems of a given type and also in 
ability to solve more complex and difficult types. The 
latter type of growth which we may call “power to solve 

1 The word “problem” is used by some writers to designate both “ex¬ 
amples” and “problems.” In this book the word “example” will be 
used to designate exercises which explicitly call for certain arithmetical 
operations. The word “problem” will designate only those exercises 
which require the pupil to determine 6rst what operations are to be per¬ 
formed. 
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problems ” appears to be more important than increase in 
“power” in the operations of arithmetic. It is, however, 
necessary to bear in mind that problems are not included in 
our educational objectives on the basis of their difficulty. 
They are included because of their social importance and 
their difficulty is merely incidental. 

General tests vs. diagnostic tests. In considering the 
tests described in the following pages it is necessary to keep 
in mind that all do not have the same function. Some have 
a general function, others are diagnostic. A general survey 
test furnishes general information. Such information is use¬ 
ful in determining the general effectiveness of the instruction. 
Hence the superintendent or principal will frequently find 
a general test best suited to his purposes. The teacher, 
however, is primarily concerned with details of instruction 
and with individual pupils, and therefore must have detailed 
information in order to know how to adjust the instruction 
to the needs of the individual pupils. She needs to learn 
what types of examples her pupils can do with a satisfactory 
degree of fluency, and what types they cannot do. She 
needs to learn what pupils possess standard ability and what 
pupils do not. A general test serves to locate the pupils who 
are not yet up to standard, but a more elaborate test must be 
used to reveal the exact nature of the shortcomings of the 
pupils. Hence teachers will find the diagnostic tests most 
helpful. 

II. Standardized Tests for Measuring Abilities 
in the Operations of Arithmetic 

General structure of tests upon the operations of arith¬ 
metic. The different tests upon the operations of arith¬ 
metic exhibit many common characteristics of general struc¬ 
ture. They consist of examples which are usually printed so 
that the pupil can do them without copying the numbers. 
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He is asked only to do the examples. 1 The tests differ in the 
types of the examples used and in their arrangement. In 
most cases there are two or more sub-tests in a series. In 
some series a given sub-test is limited to a single type of 
example. In others there is a wide range of types within 
a sub-test which may be devoted to a single operation. 

I . The Courtis Standard Research Tests , Series B 2 

General structure. The Standard Research Tests, Se¬ 
ries B. or as they are commonly called, the Courtis Arith¬ 
metic Tests, were constructed by S. A. Courtis, of the De¬ 
troit Public Schools, during the year of 1913-14. 3 They 
have probably been more widely used than any other in¬ 
strument for measuring arithmetical abilities, and as a result 
we have norms based upon a very large number of scores. 
The series consists of four tests, printed as a four-page 
folder, each test occupying a page. The tests are accom¬ 
panied by detailed directions which not only make their 
use easier, but also tend to insure that different persons 
will administer them in the same way. 

Test No. 1. Addition 

The twenty-four examples of this test have been con¬ 
structed so that all have the same form, three columns of 
nine figures each. The following are samples of the ex¬ 
amples. .Time allowed, 8 minutes. 

1 In the case of examples which require little written calculation there has 
been some experimentation with exercises in which the pupil is given sev¬ 
eral answers to the example and is asked to choose the correct one. 

1 This series of tests will be described in considerable detail, partly be¬ 
cause it is important, but primarily because it is the first series of tests to 
be considered. Many of the concepts presented here will be helpful to tht 
reader in understanding the briefer discussion of other tests. 

* Earlier, Courtis devised another set of arithmetic tests which were 
known as Series A. The publication of this first series has been discon¬ 
tinued. 
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In giving the test the pupils are directed as follows: 

You will be given eight minutes to find the answers to as many 
of these addition examples as possible. Write the answers on this 
paper directly underneath the examples. You are not expected to 
be able to do them all. You will be marked for both speed and 
accuracy, but it is more important to have your answers right than 
to try a great many examples. 

The directions for the other three tests are similar. 

Test No. 2. Subtraction 

This test consists of twenty-four examples, each involving 
the same number of subtractions. The following are 
samples. Time allowed, 4 minutes. 

107795491 75088824 91500053 87939983 

77197029 57406394 19901563 72207316 

Test No. 3. Multiplication 

This test consists of twenty-four examples of this type. 
Time allowed 6 minutes. 

8246 3597 5739 2648 9537 

29 73 85 46 92 

Test No. If. Division 

This test consists of twenty-four examples of this type. 
Time allowed, 8 minutes. 

25)6775 94)85352 37)9990 86 )80066 

73)58765 49)31409 68)43520 52)44252 
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Marking the papers. In marking the test papers, which is 
done by the use of a printed answer card which is placed just 
below the pupil’s answers, no credit is given for examples 
partly right nor for examples partly completed. A pupi s 
score is the number of examples attempted and the number 
right. This simple plan of marking the papers insures uni¬ 
formity. In contrast with the marking of the examination 
papers described on page 5, the scoring of these tests is 
highly objective. 

Each of the examples of a test calls for the same number of 
operations under approximately the same conditions. This 
makes the examples of each test approximately equal in 
difficulty. Any example of the addition test, say the 
seventh, is just as difficult as any other, say the second. 
Thus, the tests consist of twenty-four equal units, just as a 
yardstick consists of thirty-six units (inches). The measure 
of a pupil’s ability is represented by the distance he advances 
along the scale in the given time; that is, by the number of 
examples done and by the per cent of these examples which 
have been done correctly. 

Since an example of one of these tests is defined as so many 
operations under certain conditions, it is possible to con¬ 
struct other tests equal in difficulty. Four duplicate forms 
have been constructed. This makes it possible to use a dif¬ 
ferent form when the tests are repeated. 

Recording the scores of a class. A portion of the class 
record sheet for recording the scores of a class is shown in 
Fig. 2. This figure contains merely the blank for addition, 
but those for the other three tests of the series are identical 
with it. Detailed instructions for recording scores are printed 
on the record sheet. The large figures at the top of Fig. 2 
refer to the number of examples attempted and the small fig¬ 
ures within the squares refer to the number of examples done 
correctly. The sheet is arranged so that the per cent of 
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examples done correctly is computed automatically, and the 
distribution of the scores according to both rate and ac¬ 
curacy is obtained at the same time. The scores of a seventh- 
grade class are shown in Fig. 2. The numbers written in cer 
<ain of the squares represent the number of pupils whose 
scores fell within these divisions of the record sheet. The 
distribution according to rate is found at the bottom of the 
record sheet and is to be read thus: Three pupils attempted 
only six examples, two pupils attempted only seven ex¬ 
amples, five pupils attempted only eight examples, etc. The 
distribution according to accuracy is found at the right-hand 
side of the sheet and is to be read thus: The per cent of ex¬ 
amples done correctly by two pupils was less than fifty per 
cent, for five pupils it was between sixty per cent and seventy 
per cent, etc. These two distributions, the one according 
to the per cent of examples done correctly and the other 
according to the number of the examples attempted, de¬ 
scribe the ability of the pupils of this class to do the ex¬ 
amples of the addition test. 

Function. The Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series 
B, are diagnostic to the extent of yielding separate measures 
for each of the operations with integers, but they are general 
tests within the field of each operation. They measure skill 
rather than power. 

Norms. The degree of ability which typical pupils be¬ 
longing to a given school grade should possess is called a 
norm for that grade. Norms are necessary to give meaning 
to the scores which pupils make. In most cases the norms 
are median 1 or average scores and thus represent merely the 
consensus of present practice. Such norms are open to the 
criticism that we cannot be certain that our present practice 
is satisfactory, but it seems probable that norms derived in 
this way will not be changed materially in the near future 
1 See Appendix A for definition of “median.” 
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provided they are based upon a sufficient number of typical 
cases. The topic of norms and the use of them is discussed 
at length in C hapter XII, and the reader may profitably 
study it in connection with the norms presented in this and 
the following chapters. The reader should also read the 
discussion of the “accuracy of individual scores” on pages 
69-72. 

In Table I there are given three sets of grade norms: (1) 
general median scores based upon distributions of “many 
thousands of individual scores in tests given in May or June, 
1915-16. The distribution for each grade was made up 
of approximately equal numbers of classes from large-city 
schools and from small-city and country schools”; (2) the 
norms proposed by Courtis after three years’ use of these 
tests; (3) Boston median scores after the tests had been used 
for three years. 

With reference to the norms which he has proposed 
Courtis says: 


The speeds set as standard are approximately the average speeds 
at which the children of the different grades have been found to 
work when tested at the end of the year, when for any one grade 
a random selection of five thousand scores from children in schools 
of all types and kinds are used as a basis of judgment. 

Standard accuracy is perfect work, one hundred per cent. This 
is a tentative standard only, as there is available very little in¬ 
formation in regard to the factors that determine accuracy and 
the effects of more efficient training. 

At present in addition and multiplication it is only very excep¬ 
tional work in which the median rises above eighty per cent ac¬ 
curacy, while in subtraction and division the limiting level is ninety 


per cent. 

Standard speeds are not likely to change greatly. Standard 
accuracy is surely destined to approach much more nearly one 
hundred per cent than present work would indicate. 

Standard scores are not only goals to be reached: they are 


limits not to be exceeded. 


It seems as foolish to overtrain a child 
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Table I. Grade Norms for Courtis Standard Research 

Tests, Series B 




Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

Grade 


& 

O 

ft. 

i 

& 

O 

ft. 


? 

a 

ft. 


e 

s 



Rate 

2 

£ 


-S 

3 

X 

■S 

a 

ft: 

•3 

G 

u 

IV.. 

General 

7.4 

64 

7.4 

80 

6.2 

67 

4.6 

57 

Courtis 

6 

100 

7 

100 

6 

100 

4 

100 


Boston 

8 

70 

7 

80 

6 

60 

4 

60 

V.. 

General 

8.6 

70 

9.0 

83 

7.5 

75 

6.1 

77 


Courtis 

8 

100 

9 

100 

8 

100 

6 

100 


Boston 

9 

70 

9 

80 

7 

70 

6 

70 

VI.. 

General 

9.8 

73 

10.3 

85 

9.1 

78 

8.2 

87 


Courtis 

10 

100 

11 

100 

9 

100 

8 

100 


Boston 

10 

70 

10 

90 

9 

80 

8 

80 

VII.. 

General 

10.9 

75 

11.6 

86 

10.2 

80 

9.6 

90 


Courtis 

11 

100 

12 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 


Boston 

11 

80 

11 

90 

10 

80 

10 

90 

VIII.. 

General 

11.6 

76 

12.9 

87 

11.5 

81 

10.7 

91 


Courtis 

12 

100 

13 

100 

11 

100 

11 

100 


Boston 

12 

80 

12 

90 

11 

80 

11 

90 


Rale is the number of examples done in the lime allowed. 

Accuracy is the per cent of examples correct. 

“General” medians were determined by Courtis on the basis of the 1916 tabulations and 
summaries of tabulations of other years. Courtis, S. A., Third , Fourth and Fifth Annual 
Accountings, 1913-16. (Department of Cooperative Research, Detroit.) 

’Hie Boston norms were established after using the tests for three years. Ballou, F. W., 
-dritfmrtie, the Courtis Standard Tests in Boston, 1912-15. (Bulletin 10 of the Department of 
educational Investigation and Measurement.) 


as it is to undertrain him. All direct drill work should, in the 
judgment of the writer, be discontinued once the individual has 
bached standard levels. If his abilities develop further through 
incidental training, well and good, but the superintendent who, by 
repeated raising of standards, forces teachers and pupils to spend 
®ach year a larger percentage of time and effort upon the mere 
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mechanical skills, makes as serious a mistake as the superintendent 
who is too lax in his standards. 1 

Comparisons with these norms or any others are valid only 
when the tests have been given under standard conditions. 
Slight changes in the method of giving the tests may affect 
the scores as much as the difference in the norms from one 
grade to another. 

2. Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests in Arithmetic 

Purpose. As the name of these tests implies, they are in¬ 
tended to yield very general measures of arithmetical abilities 
and are to be used for supervisory rather than instructional 
purposes. Examples in each of the four operations with 
integers are included in both tests. Test A, which is recoin- 
mended for Grades IV B to V B, consists of relatively simple 
examples. Those of Test B, designed for Grades V A to VIII 
A, are more difficult. The arrangement is such that a pupil 
completes the examples of a given operation before taking up 
the next. Since only the entire test is timed, those pupils 
who work slowly will not have an opportunity to try the ex¬ 
amples in division, and in some cases those in multiplication 
will not be reached. The time allowance is varied from grade 
to grade so that pupils who have attained standard ability 
will be able to finish the test. There are several forms of 
each test, but no determination of its reliability 2 has been 
reported. Each test is printed on a simple sheet and hence 
is relatively inexpensive. 

Each pupil is given two scores, one, “Number of samples 
tried,” and the other, “Examples right.” In assembling 
the scores of a class the possible combinations of these two 
scores are grouped under five heads: Group I, children of 

1 Courtis, S. A., Third, Fourth, and Fifth Annual Accountings, 1913-16, 
p. 49. (Department of Cooperative Research, Detroit.) 

2 See Appendix A for deBnition of “reliability.” 
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standard ability; Group II, children for whom regular work 
will furnish sufficient drill; Group III, children in need of 
thorough drill; Group IV, children who need special atten¬ 
tion and extra drill; and Group V, children for whom some 
special adjustment of work must be made. A class score is 
found by calculating the per cent of pupils falling in each 
group. These per cents are then multiplied by arbitrarily 
assigned numbers, 10, 9, 7, 4, and 0 respectively. The sum 
of these products is the class score. The maximum class 
score will occur when 100 per cent of the class are in Group I. 
In this case the class score would be 100 X10, or 1000. The 
city scores for Detroit for 1920-21 are given below. 



Test A 

Test B 

Grade 




mm 



M 


CQ 

^3 








i 



*•« 

*■« 




B 

B 



B 



£ 

September, 1920. 

January, 1921 (before 

98 

383 

575 

410 

496 

563 

591 

631 

650; 

7S0 

promotion).. 

635 

806 

845 

759 

808 

828 

825 

831 

852 

891 

February, 1921 (after 



promotion). 

192 

611 

763 

550 

639 

675 

702 

722 

779 

775 

May, 1921. 

641 

810 

855 

715 

771 

791 

803 

815 

846 

839 




The plan of tabulating the scores of a class implies a gen¬ 
eral instructional function. However, the structure of test 
suggests that the grouping of the members of a class should 
not be considered highly accurate. Furthermore, it is ob¬ 
vious that a pupil’s score is not an indication of the opera¬ 
tion or types of examples on which he needs drill. Hence 
the instructional function of the Courtis Supervisory Tests in 
Arithmetic is very limited, although they will doubtless be 
found helpful for a preliminary general survey. 
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3. The Cleveland-Survey Arithmetic Tests 

General structure. This series of tests originated in the 
survey of the Cleveland Public Schools and is designed to be 
used in Grades III B to VIII A, although pupils in the lower 
grades will not be able to do the more difficult examples. 
Contrary to the implication of the title, the function is diag¬ 
nostic. There are fifteen sub-tests, each one being devoted 
to one type or at most to a limited number of types of exam¬ 
ples. Samples of these sub-tests are given on pages 37-39. 
Each test is timed separately, the allowances being as fol¬ 
lows: 


Set A... 

.. 30 seconds 

Set F... 

.. 1 minute 

SetK. 

.. .2 minutes 

Set B... 

.. 30 seconds 

Set G... 

.. 1 minute 

Set L.. 

.. .3 minutes 

Set C... 

.. SO seconds 

Set H... 

. .30 seconds 

SetM. 

.. .3 minutes 

Set D.., 

,. .30 seconds 

Set I.... 

... 1 minute 

SetN. 

.. .3 minutes 

SetE... 

. .30 seconds 

Set J... 

.. 2 minutes 

Set O.. 

...3 minutes 


As in the case of the Courtis Standard Research Tests, 
Series B, the examples of each test are approximately equal 
in difficulty. Thus each test may be considered to consist 
of approximately equal units. In marking the test papers, 
no credit is given for examples partly right nor for examples 
partly completed which insures uniformity in scoring. A 
pupil’s score is the number of examples attempted and the 
number right. 

Norms. These tests have been widely used, but there has 
been no elaborate compilation of scores for the purpose of 
arriving at norms. The median scores for St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri, and Grand Rapids, Michigan, are given in Table II. 
These will be useful for comparative purposes, but it should 
be noted that since the function is primarily diagnostic pre¬ 
cise norms are not as essential as in the case of tests which 

have a general or survey function. 

Limitations as diagnostic tests. In considering the com- 
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pleteness of this series of tests, it must be remembered that 
decimal fractions are omitted, and that two tests are cer¬ 
tainly inadequate for the field of common fractions. Fur¬ 
thermore, all of the types of examples with integers listed 
on pages 21-22, are not represented. These tests, how¬ 
ever, furnish a means for securing more detailed measure¬ 
ments of the arithmetical abilities of pupils than are possible 
by using the Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B. 

It should be noted also that coaching, or even recent in¬ 
struction upon particular types of examples, is likely to in¬ 
crease materially the scores upon the tests of this series. 
For example, pupils who have had recent instruction on 
common fractions will make relatively higher scores on the 
fraction tests than they will make upon the rest of the series 
and also higher than they may make a little later in the year. 
Since the time allowances are short, slight errors in timing 
will affect the scores. It is necessary to bear these limita¬ 
tions in mind when using the Cleveland-Survey Tests. 

Set A. Addition 

1 690417982136 

2 651237604589 

- _ _ , — 


Set B. Subtraction 

9 7 11 8 12 1 9 13 4 12 

93 61 307 83 6 


Set C. Multiplication 

2490542749 

2782619605 

# W m i ^ 

Set D. Division 

3)9 4)32 6)86 2)0 7)28 9)9 3)21 
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Set E. 

Addition 







5 


2 

9 

2 


6 

1 


4 

9 



2 


8 

8 

8 


3 

4 


6 

7 



2 


8 

0 

5 


4 

2 


5 

1 



0 


5 

7 

0 


8 

5 


3 

5 



4 


1 

6 

6 


8 

4 


4 

3 






Se* F. Subtraction 







616 


1248 

1365 


1092 


716 




456 


709 

• 

618 


472 


344 






Set G. Multiplication 






2345 


9735 

8642 


6789 


2345 



- 

2 


5 

- 

9 


2 


— 

_6 







Fractions 








5+1 

5 5 


6 4 

«■ 



M. 

9 9 



8 7 






9 9 





9 9 







Set 7. 

Division 







4)55424 

7)65982 


2)58748 


5)41780 






Se/«/. 

Addition 






7 

9 

4 

7 

2 9 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

4 

3 

2 

5 

2 

5 

1 

9 6 

9 

1 

8 

0 

5 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

8 

9 

4 2 

6 

5 

5 

7 

3 

7 

7 

6 

2 

8 

1 

4 

8 4 

7 

1 

4 

1 

4 

7 

6 

6 

6 

2 

4 

3 

5 7 

0 

4 

1 

8 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

7 

8 

2 

1 1 

4 

6 

8 

5 

2 

2 

6 

8 

5 

5 

5 

8 

5 3 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

9 

3 

6 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 9 

7 

3 

1 

3 

9 

5 

4 

9 

8 

6 

3 

2 

4 2 

1 

3 

3 

7 

2 

6 

5 

7 

3 

1 

9 

7 

3 3 

6 

7 

9 

4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

7 

6 8 

0 

6 

8 

9 

8 

4 

2 

2 

9 

8 

3 

1 

7 5 

6 

1 

4 

4 

5 

8 

9 

2 

9 

8 

5 

9 

6 5 

6 

7 

5 

4 

6 

8 

9 

4 
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21)441 

Set K. Division 
32)672 23)483 

51)1173 

8246 

29 

Set L. Multiplication 

3597 5739 2648 

73 85 46 

9537 

92 

7493 

9016 

6487 

7591 

6166 

Set M. Addition 

8937 8625 2123 

6345 4091 1679 

2783 3844 5555 

4883 8697 6331 

1341 7314 6808 

5142 3691 
0376 4526 
4955 7479 
9314 2087 
5507 8165 


Set N. Division 


67)32763 

48)28464 97)36084 

59)29382 

“+i- 

15 6 

Set 0. Fractions 

£_! = 

14 4 4 6 

20 1 

21 ' 6 

Table II. 

Grade Norms for the Cleveland-Survey 


Arithmetic Tests — Median Number of Examples Correct 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Test 

Grades 

CQ 

a 

** 

03 

U 

*•« 

03 

U 

CQ 

u 

*■« 

U 

05 

U 

*■« 

*-< 

U 

05 

U. 

s 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

14.6 

9 e 

7.6 
9.0 
3.8 
4.3 

2.7 
0.7 
1.1 
1.6 

0.5 

•••••• 

im 

■ rwi 

■ w| 

1 [ t If 1 

V j 

i 

^ * j 

4V • V 

1 

99.5 

1S.0 

10.9 

18.4 

0.0 

0.4 

5.5 

4.8 
8.0 

4.1 
5.0 

3.1 
8.4 

1.8 
3.3 

■ 1 ' w fl 

L f V • J4 ■ 

1 

96.8 

90.3 

18.9 

19.3 
0.9 
8.0 

5.9 
8.0 

3.9 
5.0 
0.9 
4.3 

4.9 
1.0 
3.0 

I *wl 

1 

H 

97.8 

99.8 

18.9 
91.3 

0.0 

8.5 

6.4 

9.5 

4.5 
5.9 
8.3 
4.0 
4.5 
9.0 
4.8 

98.4 

94.9 

19.8 

99.3 

7.4 

9.0 

6.9 
9.7 
5.0 
5.3 

9.7 

4.7 

4.9 
9.0 
5.6 

lH 

PM 

■X| 

1 

1 

32.2 

28.3 
21.0 

25.7 
8.4 

11.3 

7.8 
12.0 

5.8 
5.8 

11.7 
5.3 
5.3 
2.T 
6.6 
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Table II.— Continued 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Grades 


Test 

0 

Ill A 

I 

> 

—« 

25 



V IA 

VII B 

VII A 

I 

VIII A 

A 

11.8 

13.4 

13.6 

mmm 


21.5 

22.8 

25.0 

26.5 

pm 

lift! 

29.5 

30.3 

B 

6.3 

8.4 

9.1 

eK 

14.7 

EXJ 

16.8 

19.1 

21.3 

Mr ' P V 

1JI 

22.8 

25.5 

C 


• 9999 • 

7.1 


13.7 

rati 

15.5 


mm 

18.8 

19 3 

20.7 

D 

• • • • • 

9 9 9 0 0 9 

6.9 

eH 

12.5 

tnd 

15.5 


inti 

19.7 


23.0 

E 



4.1 

Knfl 

5.2 

5.4 

6.0 

n'R'l 

cin 

7.2 

7.8 

8.1 

F 



2.8 

4.1 

6.0 

6.5 

7.1 

8.0 

9.3 

9.6 


11.0 

G 



2.2 

3.3 

ED 

4.9 

5.3 

5.6 

6.1 

6.1 

6.7 

6.8 

H 





MM 

6.3 

6.2 

6.5 

9.0 

7.8 

8 6 

8.8 

I 

. •••••! 


mm 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

2.3 

3.0 

3.8 

4.1 

m 

4.7 

J 




2.8 

34 


4 1 

4.5 

5 4 

5.3 

5.7 

6.5 

K 





3.0 

rri 

5.4 

6.5 


8.8 

9.7 

10.3 

L 





1 

2.3 

2.9 

3 3 

3.6 

iti 

4 5 

4.9 

4.9 

M 




2.3 

3.0 

3.6 

4.3 

4.5 

vwi 

SXl 

5.7 

5.7 

N 





0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1 7 

■Kj 

2.0 

2.3 

0 







3.5 

3.6 


m 

5.5 

4.8 


4. The Luncejord Diagnostic Tests in Addition 

Purpose. These tests are designed for use in the primary 
grades. Test I consists of fifty-four addition combinations 
in example form: 

372896874 

242524031 

Test II consists of the same combinations, but the order of 
the numbers is inverted. The time limit is varied in the dif¬ 
ferent grades. A feature of the tests is a “diagnostic record 
sheet.” Each combination of the two tests appears on this 
sheet and a record for a class is made by recording the total 
number of errors for each combination. Such a diagnosis 
tells a teacher the exact combinations on which the class as a 
whole need instruction. If these combinations “have been 
taught,” the remedial instruction will consist largely of drill. 
A similar diagnosis of an individual pupil can be obtained 
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from his test paper. Similar diagnostic tests could be con¬ 
structed for each of the other operations. 

It should be noted that these tests are not measuring in¬ 
struments in the usual sense. It is true that each pupil can 
be given a score, the number of combinations given correctly, 
or even two scores as in the case of the Courtis Standard 
Research Tests, Series B. The scores for a class could be 
assembled in the usual way and the median, or average, 
calculated as a class score. This, however, would destroy 
the specific function of these tests. The author has not pro¬ 
vided for a class score, and for this reason there are no norms 
other than those implied in the structure and function of the 
test. Pupils are expected to be able to give the correct an¬ 
swer to all of the combinations in the time allowed. 

5. Monroe's Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 

General structure. This is a series of twenty-one tests. 
It is similar in general structure to the Cleveland-Survey 
Tests in Arithmetic, but differs from them in certain re¬ 
spects. There are no tests on the fundamental combinations. 
There are five instead of two tests on common fractions and 
five tests upon decimal fractions. Only one form has been 
published, but other forms could be easily constructed. The 
tests are printed on four separate four-page folders. The 
tests printed together in a folder are called a “ part.” Tests 
I to XI (Parts I and II) are confined to integers and are de¬ 
signed for use in Grades IV to VIII. Part III, common 
fractions, is designed for Grades V to VIII. Tests XVII to 
XXI (Part IV) are limited to multiplication and division of 
decimals. They are to be used in Grades VI to VIII. Each 
test is timed separately, and as in the case of the Cleveland- 
Survey Tests most of the time allowances are short. Only 
thirty seconds are allowed for each of the tests upon decimal 
fractions, but it should be noted that the pupil is required 
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only to place the decimal point in the answer which is printed 
on the test. The total working time for the twenty-one 
tests is thirty-one minutes. A pupil’s score is the number 
of examples done correctly. 

The following samples will illustrate the types of exam¬ 
ples included in the several tests: 

Addition 


Test I 

Test V 

Test VII 

Test XII 

Test XV 

4 

7862 

7 

x + x = 

X + X = 

7 

5013 

6 

% + x = 

+ 

Vo* 

OBN 

II 

2 

1761 

6 

Xo + x = 



5872 

5 

x + % = 



3739 

0 




5 

1 

8 

7 

3 

3 

1 

2 


Subtraction 


Test II 

Test IX 

Test XIII 

37 94 

739 

1853 

x-x 

5 8 

367 

948 

x - X 


Multiplication 


Test III 

Test VIII 


Test X 

6572 

4857 

560 

807 617 840 

6 

36 

_37 

59 508 80 

Test XIV 

Test XVIII 

Test XX 

X x X 

657.2 

67.50 

487.5 57.28 

x*x 

.7 

.03 

.62 9.5 

'/l2XX 

46004 

20250 

302250 544160 
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In Tests XVIII and XX the pupil is simply to insert the 
decimal point in the product which is given. In the samples 
only the variations in the multiplier are given. Each multi¬ 
plier is used with three types of multiplicands (657.2, 65.72, 
6.572). Thus each test includes six types of examples. 

Division 


Test IV 

Test VI Test XI Test XVI 

8)3840 

82)3854 47)27589 % % 



# + # 



H + Vs 

Test XIX 

Test XVII 

Test XXI 

.4)748 Ans.: 37 

.03)16.2 Ans.: 54 

.47)2758.9 Ans.: 587 

.9)65.7 Ans.: 73 

.07)1.82 Ans.: 26 

8.2)38.54 Ans.: 47 

• 6)l.68 Ans.: 28 

.05).415 Ans.: 83 

79)36.893 Ans.: 467 

.7)7301 Ans.: 43 

.06)7.44 Ans.: 124 



Test XI is a composite test involving the four “cases” of 
long division given by Courtis. In Tests XVII, XIX, and 
XXI the pupil is to write the answer in the proper place and 
insert the decimal point. In Test XXI each of the three 
types of divisors is placed with each of four types of divi¬ 
dends, thus providing twelve types of examples. 

Function. As the title implies, these tests are intended to 
fulfill a diagnostic function. They yield twenty-one separate 
measures of arithmetical abilities. Most of the tests are con¬ 
fined to a single type of example. Skill rather than “ power ” 
is measured. By combining the scores yielded by the sepa¬ 
rate tests into a single score, a survey function would be ful¬ 
filled, but this is not recommended, since this function can 
be more easily realized by tests designed for this purpose . 1 

Norms. As we pointed out in our discussion of the Cleve- 
land-Survey Tests, precise norms are less necessary for diag¬ 
nostic purposes than for supervisory or administrative uses. 

1 See Monroe's General Survey Scales in Arithmetic, pages 45 - 49 , 
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The norms given in Table III are only approximate, but 
probably will be found sufficient for diagnostic purposes. 
Such norms constitute a set of detailed objectives for the por- 

Table III. Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic — 
Grade Medians for April Testing — Number of Examples 
Correct 


Part I 

Approximate number of pupils... 

Test 1. 

Test 2. 

Test 3. 

Test 4. 

Test 5. 

Test 6. 

Part II 

Approximate number of pupils... 

Test 7. 

Test 8. 

Test 9. 

Test 10. 

Test 11. 

Part III 

Approximate number of pupils... 

Test 12. 

Test 13. 

Test 14. 

Test 15. 

Test 16. 

Part IV 

Approximate number of pupils... 

Test 17. 

Test 18. 

Test 19. 

Test 20. 

Test 21. 


Grade 



V 

VI 

VU 

VIII 

900 

480 

590 

600 

600 

7.2 

11.6 

13.3 

12.6 

14.0 

2.8 

6.2 

9.3 

8.6 

i ■-H 

1.9 

3.6 


4.7 


.6 

1.7 


3.6 

4.8 


3.0 


3.8 

4.4 


1.3 


2.3 

4.0 


760 


520 

460 


131 


4.0 

5.1 


2.2 

3.7 

4.8 

5.2 

3.6 

5.1 

7.5 

8.0 

9.8 

1.0 

1.8 

3.8 

3.8 

5.5 

.4 

.8 

1.2 

1.8 

2.4 




580 

560 



2.4 

2.9 

4.6 


1.7 

1.6 

2.2 

3.2 



5.0 

6.5 

7.4 


2.3 

2.1 

2.6 

3.7 


2.2 

2.7 

4.7 

6.4 



440 

900 

660 



1.4 

1.3 

2.4 



11.9 

11.5 

12.9 



2.4 

2.1 

3.3 



12.5 

11.1 

13.5 



1.8 

1.9 

2.5 
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tion of the field of arithmetic covered by the tests. Any 
user of the tests is justified in modifying these norms so that 
they will be in agreement with his objectives. 

Limitations. The time allowances are so short that the 
norms for several of the tests are less than 2.0 examples done 
correctly. This tends to make the diagnosis unsatisfactory 
for pupils who work slowly. They do not have a chance to 
show what they can do. The absence of any tests on the 
fundamental combinations constitutes a limitation in the in¬ 
termediate grades and possibly in the case of some pupils in 
all grades. 

6. Monroe's General Survey Scales in Arithmetic 

General structure. Scale I, designed for Grades III, IV, 
and V, consists of eight sub-tests. Scale II, designed for 
Grades VI, VII, and VIII, consists of seven sub-tests. In 
each sub-test, except No. 7, Scale II, the pupil is asked to do 
arithmetical examples. In Test 7, he is asked to insert the 
decimal point in quotients. There are three forms of each 
scale. 

In selecting the sub-tests for each scale, an effort was made 
to include examples of the types most appropriate for the 
pupils to whom they would be given. Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 
Scale I are on the fundamental combinations, or tables, one 
test being devoted to each operation. These tests are 
similar to the corresponding tests of the Courtis Standard 
Research Tests, Series A, and of the Cleveland-Survey 
Arithmetic Tests. Test 5 calls for single-column addition of 
five figures. Test 6 consists of subtraction examples, in 
which the subtrahend is a single figure. Test 7, multiplica¬ 
tion, consists of multiplication examples in which the multi¬ 
plier is a single figure. In Test 8, division, the divisor is a 
stogie figure. 

The sub-tests of Scale II are represented by the following 
samples: 
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Addition 


Test No. 1 


7862 

6809 

8941 

5917 

6772 

7864 

1249 

5013 

7623 

7910 

4814 

6028 

7883 

8975 

1761 

5299 

9845 

9007 

6535 

8240 

9005 

5872 

6601 

8522 

6975 

2340 

9869 

1573 

3739 

3496 

1046 

1227 

2319 

6794 

3203 


Multiplication 
Test No. 2 

4857 5718 6942 4065 

36 92 58 47 

Division 
Test No. 3 

41)574 79)36893 32)384 58)27608 

Subtraction 
Test No. if 

739 1852 975 1087 516 962 

367 948 906 J21 239 325 

Addition and Subtraction of Fractions 

Test No. 6 

1 + 1 = §_*= !+?- 

6 3 4 5 6 5 


Multiplication and Division of Fractions 


*x* 

3 4 


.03)16.2 Ans.: 54 
.06)7.44 Ans.: 124 
.02).144 Ans.: 72 


Test No. 6 
4 2 
7 ' 3 

Decimal Fractions 
Test No. 7 

.07)1.82 Ans.: 26 
.08).952 Ans.: 119 
.08)40.8 Ans.: 51 


lx? 

12 5 


.05).415 Ans.: 83 
.04)87.6 Ans.: 219 
.09)3.42 Ans.: 38 
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Construction of duplicate forms. In constructing the 
duplicate forms of these tests, the figures of the examples 
were rearranged or changed, so that examples identical in 
gross structure, but leading to different answers, were ob¬ 
tained. In the case of Scale I, Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4 were con¬ 
structed by securing at random numbers of the same general 
magnitude as those used in Form 1. In doing this, especially 
in Tests 1 and 3, many of the examples were repeated either 
in their identical form or with the position of the two num¬ 
bers reversed. Test 5 was constructed by rearranging the 
same numbers actually used in Test 5 of Form 1. This re¬ 
arrangement was largely, although not entirely so, a process 
of shifting the position of the example and reversing the 
order of numbers therein. In Test 6, two methods were 
used: either the subtrahends and minuends were grouped to¬ 
gether differently or the figures in the minuend were reversed. 
In Test 7, figures in the multiplicand were rearranged and 
the resultant number grouped with another multiplier. In 
Test 8, the same divisors were kept and the dividends either 
slightly increased or decreased so as to leave the quotients 
still integral numbers. 

In Test 1 of Scale II, the columns of figures in each ex¬ 
ample were shifted with occasional changes to prevent a zero 
from coming first in any number. In Test 2, the figures of 
the multiplicand were rearranged and the resultant number 
grouped with another multiplier. In Test 3, either the divi¬ 
dends were slightly increased or decreased so as to be evenly 
divisible by the same divisor, or the dividend or divisor was 
multiplied or divided by two. In Test 4, either the figures of 
t e minuend were arranged differently or new minuends were 
constructed by grouping together part of the figures from 
two minuends to form one, and the remaining figures to form 
another. The subtrahends were either changed by a differ¬ 
ent arrangement of figures or by adding or subtracting a 
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small number, such as ten or twenty, or they were not 
changed at all. Tests 5 and 6 were constructed by a random 
selection of fractions of the same general magnitude as those 
of the same test in Form 1. In Test 7, the position of the 
decimal point in either divisor or dividend or in both was 
shifted, and the position of the examples was also changed. 

In almost all of the tests an occasional change, not covered 
by the statements above, was made, either because of the 
necessity of avoiding impossible combinations or because the 
result by following too closely the procedure laid down 
seemed undesirable. 

Computation of a single score. The number of examples 
right is taken as the pupil’s point score on each of the sub¬ 
tests. These sub-tests yield scores which differ widely in 
magnitude. Arbitrary rules were adopted for weighting 
these scores so that approximately equal weight would be 
given to each test. The weighted sum of the scores on the 
several sub-tests is the pupil’s point score. A single general 
score is, obviously, a composite, not only of the scores of the 
different sub-tests, but also of the dimensions of rate and 
accuracy. However, since a single general measure is de¬ 
sired, this does not constitute a serious criticism of the 
scale. 

The tests for Grades III, IV, and V are entirely different 
from those given in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. This makes 
the scores from the two sequences of grades incomparable. 
They have a different zero point, and it is not unreasonable 
to expect that they would be expressed in terms of a different 
unit. It is relatively easy to estimate the approximate differ¬ 
ence between the zero points. An estimated difference of 22 
has been used as a correction to be added to the point scores 
obtained from the tests for the upper sequence of grades. 
Experience with these scales indicates that the difference in 
the magnitude of the units is not sufficiently large to intro- 
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duce serious inaccuracies when the corrected scores are con¬ 
sidered comparable. 

Norms. These scales have been very widely used and 
the grade norms given below may, therefore, be considered 
to be representative of present achievements of school chil¬ 
dren. The norms are for the month of October and are based 
almost wholly upon first trial scores. 


Grade 

Score 

III 

10 

IV 

21 

V 

35 

VI 

44 

VII 

53 

VIII 

60 


Limitations. The scales are more elaborate than the 
Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests or the Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals (see page 34) and for that reason 
escape some of the limitations mentioned with reference to 
these two tests. The time limits for several of the tests are 
short, but this does not constitute such a significant limita¬ 
tion as in the Cleveland-Survey Tests or the Monroe Diag¬ 
nostic Tests, because we use only the total score. If errors 
in timing are accidental and small, the effect on the total 
score will be relatively slight. 


7. The Woody Arithmetic Scales 

Measurement by means of a scale. The Woody Arith¬ 
metic Scales represent a different type of measuring in¬ 
strument. They are “scales” rather than “tests.” They 
consist of a set of four scales, one for each of the four funda¬ 
mental operations. The addition scale of Series A 1 is repro- 


, 1 There are two series of four scales each. Series B differs from Series A 
in that it consists of only certain examples taken from Series A. These were 
selected so that the increase in difficulty is more regular. 
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duced below. This scale begins with examples so easy that 
practically all pupils, even in the lower grades, can do 
them correctly. The examples gradually increase in diffi¬ 
culty so that those at the end of the scale will be done cor¬ 
rectly by very few pupils in the eighth grade. The charac¬ 
ter of the examples in the other scales and their arrangement 
are similar. The scales are designed to be used in Grades III 
to VIII. Each scale is printed on a separate sheet. For 
some of the longer examples there is not sufficient space to do 
them unless the pupil copies the example on the back of the 
sheet. Twenty minutes are allowed for each scale of Series 
A, and ten minutes for each scale of Series B. This time 
allowance is sufficient for most pupils in grades above the 
fourth to complete all of the examples which they are able to 
do. The author constructed only one form. A second form 
has been prepared by W. W. Theisen and is known as the 
Woody Parallel Scales. Woody makes only this state¬ 
ment concerning the selection of the examples: “Each of 
the scales is composed of as great a variety of problems 
[examples] as the fundamental operations can well per¬ 
mit,” and only those examples “were chosen which were 
solved by a gradually increasing percentage [per cent] of 
the pupils as one proceeded from the lower to the higher 
grades.” 


Woody Addition Scale 
Series A 

Name. 

When is your next birthday?.How old will you be? 

Are you a boy or girl?.In what grade are you? 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) ( 6 ) 

2 2 17 53 72 60 

8 4 _2 45 26 37 


( 7 ) 

3 + 1 = 


( 0 ) 

20 

10 

2 

30 

25 


( 8 ) 

2+5+1= 
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(10) 

(ID (12) 

(13) 


(H) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

21 

82 43 

23 

25 

II 

+ 

100 

9 

199 

2563 

38 

59 1 

25 



33 

24 

194 

1387 

35 

17 2 

16 



45 

12 

295 

4954 


— 13 




201 

15 

156 

2065 






46 

19 



(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 


(24) 


(26) 

$.75 

$12.50 

$8.00 

547 

Va+Vs 

— 

4.0125 

%+%+%+%= 

1.25 

16.75 

5.75 

197 



1.5907 



.49 

15.75 

2.33 

685 



4.10 





4.16 

678 



8.673 





.94 

456 


• 






6.32 

393 







525 

240 

152 



t should be noted that a “scale” differs fundamentally 
m the tests described above. The examples of a scale are 
n°t equally difficult. The author states that his “funda¬ 
mental idea was to derive a series of scales which would in- 
eate the type of problems [examples] and the difficulty of 
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the problems [examples] that a class can solve correctly.” 1 
According to this function the score of a pupil is a statement 
of the particular examples which he has done correctly. The 
author proposed that the score of a class be the degree of 
difficulty of the example which was done correctly by just 
fifty per cent of its members. Because the procedure is 
much simpler, the number of examples done correctly has 
been taken as a pupil’s score by most users of the scales. 
When this is done the class score is the median of the indi¬ 
vidual scores. 

Function. As generally used, the Woody Arithmetic 
Scales have a general or survey function similar in some 
respects to that of the Courtis Standard Research Tests, 
Series B. Separate measures are yielded for each of the 
operations, but within each operation the function is even 
more general than that of the Courtis tests. It should also 
be noted that ability as measured by the Woody scales 
means “power” to do increasingly difficult examples. The 
rate at which the examples can be done is not included in this 
meaning of ability. Thus “ability” when used in connec¬ 
tion with the Woody Arithmetic Scales cannot have the 
same meaning as is attached to the word when used in con¬ 
nection with the Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B, 
or other tests of the same type. 

The Woody Arithmetic Scales may be used so as to have a 
diagnostic function within each operation. However, in 
order to realize this function, it is necessary to tabulate the 
results for each example. A portion of the score sheet for a 
typical class is given in Table IV. The examples not listed 
in the tabulation were not done incorrectly by more than 
two pupils. An example not attempted is indicated by a 
dash. An example done incorrectly is indicated by ‘ 1. 

1 Woody, Clifford, Measurements of Some Achievements in Arithmetic, 
p. 1. (Teachers College Contribution to bducation, no. 80, 1910.) 
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By examining the per cent of examples right at the bottom 
of the table one learns the types of examples on which this 
class needs instruction. 


Table IV. Showing the Tabulation of the Scores Made by 
the Individual Pupils of a Sixth-Grade Class upon the 
Woody Addition Scale, Series A 
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Woody makes the following statement with reference to 
the uses of the scales: 

Perhaps the most valuable use of the scales lies in the diagnosing 
power of the class mistakes. The writer was convinced during the 
process of scoring these test papers, nearly 20,000 in all, that the 
mistakes of a class tend to be grouped around some central tend¬ 
ency. The great variety of the problems in these scales, and the 
fact that the problems in each of the various operations proceed 
from the simplest to the more difficult problems, aid greatly in the 
location of the weaknesses of the class. If a large number in a 
class fail to invert the divisor in the problems in division of frac¬ 
tions, or if a large number in a class fail to locate the decimal point 
properly in the problems in multiplication of decimal fractions, a 
teacher should know immediately that these classes need more 
practice in these particular processes. In like manner, by locating 
the particular types of problems missed, one should be able to 
direct the work of a class more intelligently. 

Limitations of the Woody Arithmetic Scales . 1 On the 
basis of such analyses of arithmetical abilities as have been 
made, it is clear that all types of examples have not been in¬ 
cluded in these scales. It also appears from Woody’s own 
statement that those which were chosen were selected, not 
on the basis of their arithmetical importance, but on the basis 
of their difficulty and the consistency of the performance of 
pupils in the various grades. Woody’s method of selecting 
examples may be called “statistical” as opposed to the “an¬ 
alytical method ” employed by Courtis, Monroe, and other 
makers of tests. The statistical method largely neglects the 
subject-matter field in which the test is being constructed 
and assumes that an example is suitable for use in a test 
simply because it is done correctly by a gradually increasing 
per cent of pupils as one proceeds from grade to grade. It 
rejects as unfit those examples which do not have this char- 

1 These limitations apply to other measuring instruments of the scale 
type. They, however, apply more forcibly to the field of arithmetic than to 
that of some other subjects. 
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acteristic. 1 On the other hand, the analytical method in¬ 
volves a careful analysis of the field of subject-matter in 
which the test is being constructed to determine the funda¬ 
mental types of examples which exist. 

When the Woody Arithmetic Scales are used for general 
survey purposes the method of selecting the examples and 
the absence of numerous types probably does not constitute 
a serious limitation. It is, however, necessary to bear in 
mind that they yield measures of “ power ” and not measures 
of “skill.” Our objectives in arithmetic are not to teach 
children to do more and more difficult types of examples, 
but to do fluently the important types of examples. Hence 
the measures yielded by these scales are somewhat lacking 
in consistency with our recognized educational objectives. 
Incidentally it may be noted that these scales are not pub¬ 
lished in a convenient form. The scales are printed on four 


separate sheets instead of a single folder. 

In view of the manner in which the examples for the scales 
were chosen, it seems reasonable that certain limitations 
should be placed upon Woody’s claim for the diagnosing 
power of these scales. It may also be questioned whether 
one example is sufficient to test adequately the ability of a 
class to do examples of that type. For instance, the addition 
combinations as such are represented by only these two, 
2+3 and 3+1. Certainly no teachers of experience would 
accept the performance of a class on these two combinations 


as an index of their acquaintance with the addition tables. 
At best the diagnosis can be only partial. Finally, it should 
be remembered that of the characteristics of specific abilities, 


accuracy only is measured. The time allowed is sufficient 


for most pupils to complete all of the examples they 


1 Prom what we know about the curve of learning it is doubtful whether 
this basis can be justified. Ability to do does not increase gradually from 
grade to grade. 
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able to do. Hence there is no measure of the rate of 
work. On the other hand, an analysis of the test papers 
of a pupil or of a class will yield information which will be 
valuable in planning future instructions, but as we have just 
indicated this information is subject to certain limitations. 

Norms. The grade norms in Table V are taken from a 
monograph by the author . 1 Scores for several cities will be 
found in this source. 


Table V. Grade Norms for Woody Arithmetic Scales in 
Terms of Number of Examples done Correctly 



Grades 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Series A 







Addition. 


18.9 

22.9 

29.3 

32.0 

33.4 

Subtraction. 


16.5 

20.9 

25.3 

28.5 

30.8 

Multiplication. 


12.4 

19.9 

26.9 

29.5 

33.3 

Division. 


11.3 

18.3 

25.1 

27.2 

29.2 

Series B 







Addition. 

9.5 

12.3 

13.7 

15.3 

15.8 

17.0 

Subtraction. 

7.3 

9.3 


12.6 

13.7 

14.2 

Multiplication. 

5.9 

10.4 

11.6 

14.6 

15.9 

17.2 

Division. 

4.6 

6.8 

8.4 


11.9 

13.0 


8. li’oody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals 

This is a single scale constructed from the Woody Arith¬ 
metic Scales, Series B, by selecting appropriate examples 
from each of the four scales of that series. The first example 
is addition, the second multiplication, the third division, and 
the fourth subtraction. In the remainder of the scale the 
different operations do not appear in any regular order, but 

1 Woody, Clifford. The Woody Arithmetic Scale. (Teachers College 
Bulletin, Eleventh Series, no. 19, May 22, 1920.) 
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there is always a gradually increasing difficulty. Form I 
contains thirty-five examples. The second form is similar to 
the first in structure, but exhibits certain differences in types 
of examples represented and the order of the operations. 
It contains thirty-four examples. 

This scale is designed to be used for survey or general 
supervisory purposes. In this respect it is similar to the 
Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests in arithmetic. It is 
different in that it is a “ power ” test. The examples appear 
to have been selected for their difficulty and without much 
regard to the types which they represent. 

9. Peel-Dearborn Progress Tests in Arithmetic 

These tests are described by the authors as including “the 
leading types of problems that a class needs to master.” The 
Intermediate Series is for Grades IV to V, and the Upper 
Grade Series for Grades VI, VII, and VIII. Each series con¬ 
sists of five tests, one on problems and one on each of the four 
operations. All of the tests are “scales.” The ones on the 
operations are similar to Woody’s Arithmetic Scales, but con¬ 
tain fewer examples. A pupil’s score is the sum of the diffi¬ 
culty values of the exercises done correctly. There is no 
measure of the rate of work. Since no account of the con¬ 
struction of these tests is available, it is not possible to enter 
mto a detailed discussion of them, but doubtless much of 
what was said with reference to the Woody Arithmetic 
Scales applies also to these scales. 

10. Lipphicott-Chapman Arithmetic Fundamentals Test 

This test is a part of the Lippincott-Chapman Classroom 

Products Survey Tests. It is very similar to the Woody- 

McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test in both structure and 

function. 
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III. Standardized Tests for Measuring the 
Ability to Solve Problems 

The process of problem-solving. “Reasoning” as it 
occurs in the solving of an arithmetical problem involves 
these steps: (1) A careful reading of the problem including 
the association of correct arithmetical meanings with the 
“technical” terms used in stating the problem. (2) Recall 
of facts and principles suggested by the problem and required 
for its solution. (3) Formulation of a hypothesis or plan of 
solution using as data the results of the first two steps. (4) 
Verification of this plan of solution. This process of reason¬ 
ing is usually followed by the calculations outlined in the 
plan of solution. This additional step, however, is not a part 
of the reasoning process. 

Two kinds of words are used in stating arithmetical prob¬ 
lems : (1) The descriptive words give the setting of the prob¬ 
lem. Only in an indirect way do these affect the solution. 
(2) The “technical terms” of an arithmetical problem con¬ 
sist of those words and phrases which define quantities and 
quantitative relationships. Every problem involves at least 
three quantities, two given and the third to be found. These 
quantities are related in a definite way. For example, the 
sum of the two quantities given equals the third, or the third 
is the quotient of one divided by the other. In problems 
involving two or more steps there are more than three quan¬ 
tities and the relationships are more complex. However, in 
every case there are words or phrases which either directly 
or indirectly tell what these relationships are, and, conse¬ 
quently, what operations must be performed to obtain the 
desired answer. 

This principle may be illustrated by the following prob¬ 
lems: “What are the average daily earnings of a boy who 
receives $0.88, $0.25, $1.15, $0.75, $0.50, and $0.60 in one 
week?” 
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The phrase “average daily earnings” names the quantity 
to be found and also specifies its relationship with the given 
quantities. The “ average ” is the quotient of the sum of the 
several amounts divided by the number of items. A knowl¬ 
edge of this definite meaning of “ average ” is necessary if one 
is formulating a rational plan of solving the problem. If the 
phrase “average daily” was omitted we should have an 
entirely different problem. 

“How many square yards of linoleum will be required to 

cover a floor 16 feet by 12 feet? ” 

“How many square yards” names the third quantity in 
this problem and in connection with “15 feet by 12 feet” 
specifies the relations which exist between the quantities. 
This third quantity is the product of the dimensions divided 
by nine . 1 In solving this problem the pupil must recall the 
number of square feet in a square yard and the principle that 
the area of a rectangle (that is, the figure whose dimensions 
are given as in the problem) is the product of the length by 
the width. 

In many cases when the first two steps of the reasoning 
process have been completed satisfactorily, the formulation 
of the plan of solution (the next step in the reasoning proc¬ 
ess) involves little uncertainty. In fact it is essentially 
mechanical. This is the case in these illustrations. In very 
simple problems, or very familiar problems, the reasoning 
process is usually short-circuited so that there is no explicit 
association of meaning with the technical terms nor recall 
of principles. The problem as a whole or some feature of it 
serves as a cue for the direct association of the plan of solu¬ 
tion. In such cases there is, strictly speaking, no reflective 
thinking or reasoning, and the mental process involved is 
much the same as that which occurs in the operations of 

1 An alternative solution is to reduce each dimension to yards before 
ending the area. 
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arithmetic. The solution of the problem has become largely 
automatic. 

Specific requirements for a satisfactory reasoning test. 
The process of problem-solving implies certain requirements 
for a satisfactory reasoning test. Such a test must give the 
pupil an adequate opportunity to demonstrate his ability to 
engage in the reasoning process as it occurs in arithmetic. 
In order to do this the test must consist of problems which 
are representative with respect to the reasoning process; that 
is, with respect to language, facts and principles to be re¬ 
called, and complexity. These three factors are interrelated 
and there is overlapping, particularly between the language 
of a problem and its complexity, which is determined by the 
number of quantities involved and the relationships which 
exist between them. 

In order that a pupil’s score on a reasoning test may be 
indicative of his ability to solve arithmetical problems in 
general, the problems must be carefully selected with refer¬ 
ence to content (vocabulary). The ideal reasoning test 
would be one that included all of the technical terms, but 
this is not possible because the vocabulary of arithmetical 
problems is extremely varied and voluminous. In another 1 
place the writer has reproduced twenty-eight different forms 
of statement which were found in the examination of eight 
textbooks for the problem, “Given, $7.50 paid for silk, and 
price per yard $1.50, to find the number of yards purchased.” 
This condition makes it necessary to select a few r problems 
which will be representative in respect to content, in order to 
have a test of usable length. 

If we are to secure a measure of “reasoning ability,” cal¬ 
culation should be eliminated or reduced to a minimum. 
This can be accomplished by having the pupil indicate the 

1 Monroe, Walter S., Measuring the Results of Teaching, p. 1GS. (Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, 1918.) 
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operations to be performed or by disregarding the accuracy 
of the calculations in computing the pupil’s score. The rate 
of work is relatively less important than in the field of the 
operations. Excellence in reasoning depends more upon 
accuracy in formulating an hypothesis than upon doing it 
rapidly. However, the latter quality is highly desirable. 

These requirements only roughly approximated. At 
present we are able only to approximate the requirements 
for a satisfactory reasoning test. In the first place, we lack 
a survey of the language of the problems of arithmetic. 
Neither do we have adequate statements of the important 
facts and principles and of the types of complexity. Fur¬ 
thermore, the reasoning process is not mechanical. It tends 
to be individualistic and adaptable. This adds to the diffi¬ 
culties of the problem of measurement. Hence we must 
expect to find our present reasoning tests little more than 
crude measuring instruments. 

Function of reasoning tests. All of the reasoning tests 
described in the following pages are essentially general. 
Fhey are not diagnostic except for the particular problems 
included. We should not infer that the errors which a pupil 
makes on these problems are typical of the errors which he 
will make in solving other problems. Remedial instruction 
to correct the errors made in the test is probably desirable, 
but it does not follow that doing so will make the pupil a good 
problem-solver in general. 

1' Monroe's Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic 

General structure. Test I is designed for Grades IV and 
V, Test II for Grades VI and VII, and Test III for Grade 
VIII. Each test consists of fifteen problems printed on a 
four-page folder so that the pupil has space to w r ork them on 
the test paper. These problems were selected as being rep¬ 
resentative of the one- and two-step problems of eight 
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widely used textbooks . 1 In making this selection special 
attention was given to language of the problems. In order 
to make allowance for the variations in difficulty, the amount 
of credit to be given for each problem has been calculated . 2 
Each problem has two values, “correct principle value,” or 
P, and “correct answer value,” or C. These values repre¬ 
sent the credit which is to be given for solving the problem 
correctly in principle and for obtaining the correct answer. 
In scoring the test papers each problem is marked for correct 
principle. If a problem is solved correctly in principle, it is 
further marked with reference to correct answer. A pupil 
does not receive credit for a correct answer if the problem 
was solved by the wrong principle. The directions for ad- 

1 For an account of the derivation see Monroe, Walter S., Report of 
Division of Educational Tests for 1919-20. (Bureau of Educational Re¬ 
search Bulletin 5, University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. xvm, no. 21, pp. 
36-47.) 

1 For each problem three records were secured: (1) number of pupils at¬ 
tempting the problem; (2) number of solutions correct in principle; (3) 
number of correct answers. From these facts the per cent of solutions 
correct in principle and the per cent of those solved according to the right 
principle which had also correct answers were calculated. These per cents 
were translated into sigma values, the former being designated as the “P 
value of the problem and the latter as the “C ” value. In doing this it was 
assumed that the ability to solve problems was distributed normally and 
included between + 2.5 sigma and — 2.5 sigma. In the case of those prob¬ 
lems which were solved by the pupils in two successive grades, the aver¬ 
age inter-grade interval was found for each group of problems by taking 
the average of the differences of the sigma values of the problems of the 
test. This inter-grade interval was added to the values of the problems 
for the upper of the two grades to reduce them to the basis of the lower 
grade. The average of the two values was taken as the final value of the 
problem. The method of weighting is open to criticism. It was used in 
an attempt to give more credit for doing a difficult problem than for do¬ 
ing an easy one. It is not at all certain that such a plan gives the most 
truthful indication of a pupil’s ability. Some recent studies have shown 
that unweighted scores correlate very highly with the weighted scores 
obtained by this method. Therefore, it is likely that the tests would 
have been nearly as accurate measuring instruments without any deter¬ 
mination of weights. 
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ministering the tests provide for having the pupils mark the 
problem on which they are working at the end of ten min¬ 
utes. In this way a rate score may be obtained. It is the 
sum of the “principle values” of the problems which are 
solved correctly in principle within ten minutes. 

The two forms were constructed so that they were ex¬ 
pected to be equivalent. Experience in using them suggests 
that they are not equivalent, although data are lacking at 
this time on which a statement concerning their comparabil¬ 
ity may be based. No attempt was made to construct the 
different tests so that the scores yielded by the different 
tests are comparable. Therefore, direct comparisons cannot 
be made between the fifth- and sixth-grade scores and be¬ 
tween the seventh- and eighth-grade scores. 

Norms. The number of scores on which the grade norms 


Table VI. Monroe’s Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arith¬ 
metic — Form I. — Grade Norms for April Testing 



Grade 


IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Correct Principle 

Number of pupils. 


8027 

8498 

2796 

2472 

25-percentile. 

6.2 

12.1 

10.0 

13.8 

11.5 

Median. 

11 3 

19.2 

14.2 

19.7 

17.2 

75-percentile. 

1G.8 

25.9 

19.4 

24.7 

22.8 

•Rate 

Number of pupils. 

1412 

1705 

1699 

1717 


25-percentile. 

5 2 

8.0 

6.4 

8.0 

5.8 

Median... 

7.8 

8.1 

11 2 

8 7 

11.2 

7 5 

75-percentile. 

15.1 

12.1 

14.5 

mm 

Correct Answers 

Number of pupils. 

2968 

2996 

3518 


2515 

25-percentile. 

4 1 

7.1 

6.9 


5.1 

Median_ 

7.0 

10.7 

11.3 

15.5 

10.4 

14.0 

13 4 

9 0 

75-percentile. 

17.4 

13.0 



> ^ um °* correct principle values of problems done correctly within ten minutes. 
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in Table VI are based indicate that they must be considered 
only tentative. In the opinion of the writer they are too 
low. In addition to the medians, the 25-pereentiles and the 
75-percentiles are given. The 25-percentile is the point in 
the distribution below which there are 25 per cent of the 
scores. The 75-percentile has a corresponding meaning. 

2. Buckingham's Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 

General structure. The problems for Buckingham’s 
scale were selected largely on the basis of difficulty. In this 
respect it is similar to Woody’s Arithmetic Scales. Division 
One is for Grades III and IV, Division Two for Grades V and 
VI, and Division Three for Grades VII and VIII. The prob¬ 
lems of Division One increase by steps of approximately 0.3 
P.E. from 2.7 to 5.3. The problems of Division Two in¬ 
crease by similar steps of difficulty from 5.5 to 7.3, and the 
problems of Division Three increase from 7.5 to 9.4. In 
scoring the test papers attention is given only to the numeri¬ 
cal accuracy of the answers. Thus reasoning and calculation 
are combined in a single score. A pupil’s score is the difficulty 
value of the hardest problem which he answers correctly, 
unless he has failed on one or more previous problems. In 
that case, a correction is made by subtracting from the value 
of the hardest correctly solved problem 0.3 for each failure in 
Division One, or 0.2 for each failure in Division Two or 
Three. Thus, if a pupil solved the first six problems in 
Division One, his score is 4.2; but if he fails on the 4th and 
5th (otherwise succeeding through the 6th), his score is 3.6; 
that is, 4.2 — 2 x 0.3. 

Although the three divisions of the scale were constructed 
so that it was expected that the scores obtained from the 
different divisions would be comparable, the grade medians 
given in Table VII clearly indicate that the scores are not 
comparable. The increase in the median score from the 
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third grade to the fourth grade is 0.8. The increase from 
the fourth grade to the fifth grade is 1.3. A similar variation 
is found in the differences between the subsequent grades. 


Table VII. Buckingham’s Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 
— Form I — Grade Norms for June Testing 



Grade 

III 

IV 

V 

i 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

No. of pupils. 


E! 

7142 

5927 

6632 

5269 

25-percentile. 

3.4 


5.7 

5.9 

7.6 

7.7 

Median. 

3.8 

mtm 

5.9 

6.4 

7.8 

8.2 

75-percentile. 

4.3 

a 

6.3 

6.8 

8.3 

8.7 


Therefore, the scores obtained by the different divisions of 
the scale are not comparable, although the plan of weighting 
indicates that they are. The reason for this is that the pupils 
taking Division Two or Division Three do not have an op¬ 
portunity to do the problems of the lower divisions. If they 
id, a number of them would fail to do all of them correctly. 
Thus, they would receive a score lower than that which they 
receive when taking only the higher divisions. 

Table VIII the total distributions are given. Evidently 
a vision of the scale higher or lower than that designed foi 
e ^ a( j e kas been used in a few cases. The distributions 
^ significant in that they show that the divisions of the 
sea e are too difficult for the respective grades. The per cent 

° W* mak j n g zero scores in the third, fifth, seventh, and 
grades is so large that the scale as now published must 
considered unsatisfactory for these grades. This condi- 

•° n TK ^ re . mecke ^ the case of Division Two and Divi- 

mftk ^ ^ ^^8 the next lower division to the pupils who 
6 Zero scores * I 11 the case of Division One, the scale will 
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Table VIII. Buckingham’s Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 
— Form I — Grade Distributions for June Testing 


Score 

Grade 








III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

9 0 





328 

699 

8.5 




6 

782 

1084 

8.0 


1 

4 

11 

1349 

1290 

7.5 



14 

13 

2931 

1740 

7.0 



240 

775 

58 

44 

6.5 


2 

1012 

1886 



6.0 


6 

1540 

1504 



5.5 

2 

21 

3663 

1569 



5.0 

131 

1069 

106 

57 



4.5 

490 

1474 

14 

12 



4.0 

815 

863 





3.5 

1305 

798 





3.0 

967 

255 





2.5 

298 

75 





0 

173 

25 

549 

94 

1184 

412 

Total. 

4181 

4589 

7142 

5927 

6632 

5269 

Median... 

3.8 

4.6 

5.9 

6.4 

7.8 

8.2 


have to be extended downward by adding less difficult prob¬ 


lems. 


3. Other reasoning tests 

Some years ago Stone 1 worked out a reasoning test which 
has been used in several cities, and in a number of city school 

■ Stone. C. W, Arithmetical Abilities and Same Factor, D'UmiW 
Them. (Teachers College Contributions to Education no. 19, 1908.) see 
also Stone, C. IV., Standardized Reasoning Te,l, .n AnAmettc and llow^ 
Utilize Them. (Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. . 

1916.) 
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surveys. Since it was a pioneer test, relatively crude meth¬ 
ods of construction were used. It consists of a single list of 
problems arranged in scale form. It was constructed for 
use in the sixth grade, but has been used in Grades V to VIII. 
The time allowance for the test is fifteen minutes. Stone’s 
plan for marking the test papers allows credit for problems 
partly right and for problems which were not finished. The 
problem values were determined upon the basis of diffi¬ 
culty. 

Courtis included two reasoning tests 1 in his Series A. 
Starch has devised a test which is called Arithmetical Scale 
A . 2 This scale included a number of the problems used by 
Stone, Courtis, and Thorndike. They were evaluated upon 
the basis of difficulty and arranged in order of increasing 
difficulty. The pupils are allowed as much time as they 
need and a pupil’s score is the value of the most diffi¬ 
cult problem done correctly. A similar scale is included 

in the Lippincott-Chapman Classroom Products Survey 
Tests. 

Norms for Stone reasoning test. While this test has been 
used in many cities, in few have all of the upper grades 
been tested and the records kept separately by grades, 
tone tested in twenty-six different cities, but used only the 
A grade. The test has been applied by others in com¬ 
parison, but also using only the sixth-grade. The sixth- 

^ade scores for the twenty-six cities tested by Stone give 
the following results: 


Lowest. 8.56 

Middle.5.50 

Highest.9.14 


the Courtis 
tests are no 


StaS? 5 t S A; ’ ° f ln3tructio ™i°r Giving and Scoring 

(Det "*-) These t, 

J ou^of &l? XU( r , ,\> Sca , le , for Measurin g Ability in Arithmetic”; in 
/ Educational Psychology, vol. 7, pp. 213-22. 
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In three cities where school surveys have been made re¬ 
cently the scores were taken separately by grades. The 
results in these three cities are given in Table IX. 


Table IX. Grade Norms for the Stone Reasoning Test 


Grade 

Butte, 

Montana* 

Bridgeport, 

CoNN.f 

Salt Lake City, 
Utah{ 

V. 

2.2 

6.1 

3.7 

VI. 

3.9 

5.2 

6.4 

VII. 

5.8 

6.8 

8.6 

VIII. 

7.7 

4.5 

10.5 


* Report of a Surtey of the School System of Butte , Montana , p. 88. (1914.) 

t Report of the Examination of the School System of Bridgeport , Co/m., p. 103. (1913.) 
t Report of a Survey of the School System of Salt Lake City , Utah, p. 183. (1915.) 

Other evidence, drawn from the survey work in these cities, would indicate that the chil¬ 
dren of Butte were low in ability to reason, the children of Salt Lake City high, and the 
children of Bridgeport quite uneven. 

Recently Stone has issued the following standards: 

That 80 per cent or more of 5th grade pupils reach or exceed a 
score of 5.5 with at least 75 per cent accuracy; that 80 per cent or 
more of Cth grade pupils reach or exceed a score of 6.5 with at 
least 80 per cent accuracy; that 80 per cent or more of 7th grade 
pupils reach or exceed a score of 7.5 with at least 85 per cent accu¬ 
racy; that 80 per cent or more of 8th grade pupils reach or exceed 
a score of 8.75 with at least 90 per cent accuracy. 1 

IV. Interpretation of Scores and Remedial 

Instruction 

The scores yielded by standardized tests are useful for 
several purposes. Among the most important of these are 
the following: evaluation of the efficiency of the school, 
classification and promotion of pupils, educational and vo¬ 
cational guidance, and instructional activities. The inter- 

» Stone, C. W., Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic and Howto 
Utilize Them. (Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 83, 
1910.) 
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pretation of scores for the first three of these purposes is 
much the same for the different subjects. Hence we shall 
reserve our consideration of them until Chapter XIII. The 
interpretation of scores for instructional activities, and es¬ 
pecially the planning of remedial instruction, is not the 
same for all school subjects. For this reason a section will 
be devoted to this topic in connection with the discussions 
of the tests for the different subjects. 

The accuracy of individual scores. In interpreting the 
scores yielded by standardized tests for instructional pur¬ 
poses, it is important that we be informed concerning the 
degree of accuracy of the individual scores. In the tests we 
have just considered, precautions have been taken so that in 
each case most of the sources of error found in written 
examinations (see pages 5-9) have been eliminated or re¬ 
duced to a minimum. The plan of marking all examples as 
either right or wrong insures uniformity, and hence a high 
degree of objectivity. Several of the tests measure the rate 
at which the pupil works as well as the quality of his work. 
By providing each pupil with a printed list of the examples, 
copying the example either from dictation or from the board 
is eliminated. It has been shown that pupils do not copy 
accurately nor do they copy with equal fluency. The elim¬ 
ination of copying the examples eliminates a probable source 
of error. Objective norms have been provided for the inter¬ 
pretation of the scores. 

There are, however, other factors to be considered. A 
pupil’s performance or actual achievement from which his 
ability is inferred depends upon his physical, mental, and 
emotional condition. These change from day to day, and 
rom hour to hour, and cause marked variation in successive 
scores of some pupils. This variation is much greater in 
some pupils than in others. At any particular time a small 
per cent of the pupils will be found upon a plane higher than 
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their normal or average ability, while other pupils will be 
found at the low ebb of their ability. This fact causes some 
of the measures to be unreliable in the sense that they are 
not true indices of the average or normal abilities of certain 
pupils. However, this happens to a marked degree in only 
a relatively small per cent of the cases when care is exercised 
to secure standard conditions in giving the tests, and the 
number of such cases can be materially reduced by giving the 
tests a second time and taking the average of the two sets of 
scores. 

Gain or loss in repeating tests. Courtis 1 states that 
“about one child in ten will have a markedly unreliable 
score,” and “for two thirds of the children the differences 
will be relatively small.” To test the accuracy of the in¬ 
dividual scores, and the estimate of Courtis, the writer 
had the four Courtis tests of Series B given to the pupils in 
one school a second time. In order that the pupils might 
not do the same examples, they were asked, on the occasion 
of the second trial, to begin with the last example and work 
backward. The results are given in Table X. For addition, 
the table is read as follows: One pupil did eight fewer ex¬ 
amples the second trial, three did four fewer, four did three 
fewer, five did two fewer, etc. The addition scores average 
.15 of an example less on the second trial than they did on 
the first. This difference is indicative of the presence of a 
constant error in the second-trial scores. Eighty-two per 
cent of the scores differed by one example, or agreed. 
Combining the results for the four tests, nearly seventy- 
three per cent made scores which were the same or differed 
by only one example. Although this table includes too few 
cases to warrant any final conclusions, it agrees rather 
closely with more elaborate investigations. 

‘Courtis, S. A., “Single Measurements with Standard Tests”; in 
Elementary School Teacher, vol. 13, pp. 326-45, 486-504. 
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The accuracy of individual scores expressed in terms of 
the coefficient of reliability. The usual method of studying 
the accuracy of individual scores is to calculate the coeffi¬ 
cient of correlation 1 between the two sets of scores derived 
from two applications of a test. This is called the coefficient 
of reliability of the test. These coefficients are not easy to 
interpret and certain other measures of reliability have been 
devised. The limitations of space do not permit an explana¬ 
tion of them here, but the writer has published a complete 
account in another volume. 2 The reader who is interested 
in this phase of standardized tests should read this in con¬ 
nection with the present discussion of the accuracy of indi¬ 
vidual scores. The reliability coefficients for most stand¬ 
ardized tests are between .60 and .85 when based upon 
scores obtained from a single school grade. Only a few 
above .90 have been reported. For one group of 81 pu¬ 
pils, the addition test of the Courtis Standard Research 
Tests, Series B, was found to have a reliability coefficient 
of .87. For other groups of pupils the writer has ob¬ 
tained much lower coefficients. The coefficient of relia¬ 
bility indicates the magnitude of the variable error of 
measurement. 

The accuracy of class scores. The variable errors in in¬ 
dividual scores which we have just considered tend to neu¬ 
tralize each other in the computation of scores of classes or 
larger groups of pupils. However, due to practice effect and 
other causes, constant errors may be introduced. This fre¬ 
quently happens when a test is given a second time. They 
do not neutralize each other and affect class scores as well as 
individual scores. Hence it is very important for one to 

1 See Appendix A for a definition of this and other statistical terms used 

in this discussion. . .. 

* Monroe. Walter S., An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Mea> 

urements, pp. 188-219; 341-58. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1923-1 
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watch for indications of the presence of constant errors in 

interpreting the scores of classes . 1 

The relation of general intelligence to the interpretation 
of measures of achievement in school subjects. In the dis¬ 
cussion of the interpretation of scores in this chapter and 
the following chapters, no reference will be made to the need 
for considering measures of general intelligence in interpret¬ 
ing measures of achievement. A general presentation of this 
topic will be given in Chapters IX and XII . 2 However, one 
should constantly bear in mind that one of the possible 
causes of a low individual or class score is a low level of 
intelligence. 

Scientific management. During the past few years scien¬ 
tific management has been applied to many forms of human 
endeavor with results which have been nothing short of 
marvelous. For example, bricklaying has been practiced by 
intelligent artisans for centuries, and one might suppose that 
in the course of that length of time a highly efficient system 
of laying brick would have been evolved on the basis of ac¬ 
cidental successes and imitation, if in no other way. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that the method followed has remained 
practically unchanged for centuries until recently, when the 
principles of scientific management were applied to the proc¬ 
ess. A scientific analysis of the process revealed that eight¬ 
een motions were made in laying each brick, while only five 
motions were needed when the material was properly ar¬ 
ranged. 

Another striking illustration is given by Frederick W. 

1 For a more complete discussion of the accuracy of scores see Monroe, 
Walter S., The Constant and Variable Errors of Educational Measurements. 
(Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin no. 15, University of Illinois 
Bulletin, vol. xxi, no. 10, November 5, 1923.) 

* See also Monroe, Walter S., An Introduction to the Theory of Educa¬ 
tional Measurements, pp. 177-80 and 205-69. (Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1923.) 
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Taylor in his book, The Principles of Scientific Management 
Some years ago a large quantity of pig iron was being loaded 
on flat cars at the Bethlehem steel plant. Pig iron is cast 
in blocks, each of which weighs ninety-two pounds. The 
method of loading was for the workman to pick up a pig, 
walk up an incline, deposit it upon the car, walk down, and 
repeat. The average amount of pig iron loaded per man per 
day was twelve and one half tons. It was very crude labor, 
and obviously the amount of pig iron which a workman 
might load in a day depended upon his physical strength and 
how he used his strength. If he worked rapidly, with little 
rest, he soon became exhausted. If he rested too frequently, 
he wasted his time. A workman’s efficiency depended upon 
his rate of working and the length and distribution of his rest 
periods. The principles of scientific management were ap¬ 
plied to the process, with the result that one workman loaded 
forty-seven and one half tons a day and the length of the 
working day was shortened. 

These two illustrations are typical of a large number of 
instances in industrial activities where the efficiency of 
workmen has been greatly increased by the application of the 
principles of scientific management. They suggest that the 
instruction in our schools may be made more efficient by 
the application of the same principles. For the field of edu¬ 
cation the principles of scientific management involve (1) an 
analysis or diagnosis of the teaching situation, and (2) the 
selection of methods and devices of instruction to meet the 
situation revealed. 

Diagnosis of the teaching situation. In the consideration 
of the problem of measurement, it was shown that there are 
as many specific abilities involved in performing the opera¬ 
tions of arithmetic as there are types of examples. These 
operations must be performed with a minimum of attention, 
so that the focus of the attention may be devoted to the con- 
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sideration of problems. Thus, the teacher has the problem 
of engendering in each of her pupils a large number of auto¬ 
matic abilities or specific habits. 

The individual differences of pupils furnish another factor 
of the teaching situation. Pupils differ in native ability and 
in their past experience. Some pupils are eye-minded, some 
are ear-minded, and still others are motor-minded. These 
differences become prominent in their learning. Some pupils 
grasp quickly the response which is to be made by seeing 
another perform it, others require a detailed explanation, 
and still others progress most rapidly by being allowed to 
reason out the appropriate response. Pupils also differ in 
the amount of practice they require to reach a given degree 
of facility in performing an operation. 

These two conditions make the teaching situation which 
the teacher faces a complex one. Before she can intelligently 
direct her efforts as an instructor she must secure a diagnosis 
of her class. The tests described in this chapter furnish a 
means for doing this in the field of arithmetic. 

Giving the tests, marking the papers, and tabulating the 
scores are only first steps. In order to reap the full benefit, 
the scores obtained from giving a test must be interpreted in 
terms of pupil needs; and then the instruction must be modi¬ 
fied in accordance with the interpretation. Interpretation 
in terms of pupil needs involves more than simply ascertain¬ 
ing that the class median is above, up to, or below standard, 
or that certain pupils are above, up to, or below standard. 
Doing this is equivalent to a physician’s telling his patient 
that his temperature is 103, that his liver is not functioning 
properly, that he has serious indigestion, and that he is 
threatened with a nervous breakdown. Clearly this is in¬ 
sufficient. If the physician is to be of service to his patient, 
he must interpret these facts in terms of his patient’s needs. 
Then, in accordance with these needs, the physician must 
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prescribe for him — for example, tell him to eat no meat or 
starchy foods, to spend several hours out of doors each day, 
and to take certain medicines before each meal and at bed¬ 
time. In interpreting scores of educational tests in terms of 
pupil needs, it is necessary to make similar prescriptions of 
changes in instruction. The scores of the pupils and of the 
class, together with the errors, correspond to the tempera¬ 
ture, pulse rate, condition of tongue, location of pain, etc., of 
a patient. They are symptoms; and it is their meanings 
which are of real importance. 

A plan of diagnosis. Different classes as a wiiole have 
different needs, and the individual members of a class have 
a great variety of pupil needs. The first step, however, in 
interpreting the scores of a class is to ascertain the needs that 
are common to the class as a whole or to large groups within 
the class. This should be followed by an individual inter¬ 
pretation of the scores of those pupils at the extremes of the 
group, particularly of those conspicuously below standard. 
At present, we do not have sufficient scientific information 
to permit us to formulate complete statements of the pupil 
needs wiiich are indicated by the various combinations of 
symptoms. In the absence of such formulations, it will be 
helpful to outline a general procedure which may be followed 
in interpreting the scores of a class after they have been 
tabulated on the class record sheet. In order that the sub¬ 
ject may be as concrete as possible, it will be stated in terms 
of the Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B. How¬ 
ever, one can easily adapt the general plan to any other test, 
not only in arithmetic, but also in other subjects. 

In a rough w'ay we may group the conditions which will 
be revealed by this series of tests under six cases as fol¬ 
lows: 

Case 1. Class medians below standard in both rate and accu¬ 
racy. 
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Case 2. Class medians for rate below standard with satisfactory 
or high accuracy medians. 

Case 3. Class medians for accuracy below standard with satis¬ 
factory or high rate medians. 

Case 4. Scores of members of the class widely scattered. 

Case 5. Irregular development; class medians in one test up to 
or above standard with class medians in another test 
distinctly below standard. 

Case 6. Class medians for both rate and accuracy up to or above 
standard with the individual scores grouped closely 
about the medians. 

Any particular class may exhibit certain combinations of 
these conditions. For example, the median rate in a test 
(for example, addition) may be below standard with a satis¬ 
factory or high accuracy median and at the same time the 
scores of the members of the class may be widely scattered. 
Such a class would be considered as coming under both Case 
2 and Case 4. 

For each of these cases, it is possible to list certain prob¬ 
able needs. All of these needs may not apply to a given class 
but some of them will almost certainly be appropriate. In 
general, it will be profitable to investigate these needs first 
and determine which of them apply to the class in question. 
The most probable needs for each case are given below. 

Case 1. Class medians below standard in both rate and ac¬ 
curacy. This is probably a case of inefficient teaching. It 
is true, there may be some other explanation of the low 
median scores, and it is well, of course, to investigate this 
possibility. For example, it may be suspected that pupils 
are below normal in general ability, and evidence on this 
question may be obtained by giving a test of general intelli¬ 
gence. Or, scores may be below standard because of an un¬ 
usual course of study, and a comparison of the particular 
course with a number of successful courses may be made. 
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Still other causes may be responsible to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent for the condition; but inefficient teaching is the most 
probable single cause. 

Case 2. Class medians for rate below standard with satisfac¬ 
tory or high accuracy medians. The most probable need of a 
class which is below standard in rate with satisfactory ac¬ 
curacy is for speed drills. In other words, it is likely that the 
teacher has not been placing sufficient emphasis upon the 
rate of work. A possible need is for the elimination of time- 
consuming methods of work, such as the use of an elaborate 
phraseology in performing the operations. For example, 
pupils may be required to name each successive digit in add¬ 
ing a column of figures instead of naming only the partial 
sums. In some cases slow work is due to the failure of pupils 
to concentrate attention upon the task. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances they should be trained in giving continuous and 
undivided attention to the task assigned. This includes, 
among other things, the need for securing a stronger motive. 

Case 3. Class medians for accuracy below standard unth 
satisfactory or high rate medians. A low median score in ac¬ 
curacy may be due to the fact that, in working under the 
timed conditions of the test, the pupils become excited and 
that in attempting to do a large number of examples they 
become careless. When this happens, the test should be 
repeated; and it is likely that, on the second trial, the 
median for accuracy will be much higher. If, however, the 
condition persists, the pupils should have frequent timed 
drills under the conditions of the test and should thus learn 
to assume the proper attitude toward the test. It may be 
that the need is even more fundamental. There are many 
different types of examples in a given operation — for ex¬ 
ample, in addition. Pupils may have learned to do some 
types without having learned to do others. For instance, 
they may be able to add short columns without being able 
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to add long columns because of the increased span of at¬ 
tention required. It may be that the pupils have never 
been given instruction upon the particular type of example 
occurring in the test. If so, they need to be taught how 
to do this type. 

Case h. Scores of members of the class widely scattered. 
The distribution of scores for a typical class will exhibit 
considerable variability. A few pupils will make very low 
scores and a few others will make relatively high ones. The 
distributions shown in Table XI are typical. The scores 
of many classes exhibit a greater degree of variability. 
When the scores of the several members of the class are 
widely scattered, there is need for individual instruction. 
An analysis of the performance of a pupil is required in order 
to know his particular needs; but in general, the probable 
needs of individual pupils are the same as the probable needs 
of a class. The conditions occurring in Case 4 may often be 
met by promoting certain pupils to a higher grade and de¬ 
moting others to a lower grade, provided the general organ¬ 
ization of the school will permit such action. When this 
cannot be done, the teacher must devise some way to give to 
each pupil that instruction which will meet his needs. Prac¬ 
tice exercises, such as the Courtis Standard Practice Tests, 
have been designed to assist in meeting individual needs. 
(See page 87.) 

Case 5. Irregular development. Irregular development 
is made possible by the fact that there are a number of 
different types of examples. Pupils may and do learn to 
do certain types without learning to do other types with 
anything like the same rate and accuracy. When irregular 
development is found to exist, the need is for a redistribu¬ 
tion of emphasis in the instruction. Clearly, types for 
which the scores are up to or above standard need less at¬ 
tention. The Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B, 
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PiQ. 3 A Chart, Showing the Scores Made by a Sixth-Grade Pupil, 

LI^,c"" THE STANDARD SC0RES> US,NG THE Co ™ 


can only show irregularities between the four fundamental 
0 per atio ns. The dotted line of Fig. 3 gives the record of a 
sixth-grade pupil on these tests. The heavy line represents 
the norms. This girl is weak in addition, but above stand- 
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ard in subtraction and division. A series of diagnostic tests 
will reveal irregularities between different types of examples 
within the same operation. 1 

Case 6. Class medians for both rate and accuracy up to or 
above standard with the individual scores grouped closely about 
the medians. When a class is above standard in all respects, 
it may be thought that conditions are satisfactory and that 
the pupils have no needs. This, however, may not be true. 
Among the most probable needs are: (1) promotion to the 
next grade; (2) less time to this subject and more to others, 
(3) opportunity to take up more advanced topics. The meet¬ 
ing of these needs (especially the one involving promotion to 
the next grade) depends on the general plan of organization 
of the school. When a class is just up to standard, pupils 
may need a continuation of the present instruction or they 
may now be ready to go on to something else. 

Locating a class under one of these cases and ascertaining 
which of the suggested probable needs apply are the first 
steps in interpretation. With the partial exception of Case 
4, it is mass interpretation and for that reason it is necessa¬ 
rily crude. Like mass instruction, it will not fit all pupils. 
While tile members of the class probably have some common 
needs, there are also likely to be many individual needs. 
Thus such mass interpretation should be supplemented by 
an interpretation of the scores of individual pupils, especially 
of those having the highest and lowest scores. 

In both class interpretation and individual interpretation, 
it is necessary to remember that the teacher has access, not 
only to the scores, but also to the test papers which give the 
performances of the pupils in detail. An analysis of these is 
helpful, especially where there is any uncertainty about the 
needs of the pupils. A score reveals nothing as to what was 

1 See Monroe, Walter S., Measuring Results of Teaching, pp. 128-85. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1918.) 
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lacking in the mental processes of the pupil, but an analysis 
of his errors may reveal the defect and suggest corrective in¬ 
struction. In making such analytical diagnosis, it will be 
helpful to classify the errors which the pupil has made. In 
multiplication, the error may be one of multiplication, of 
placing the partial products, or of addition. In addition, 
and to a less extent in the other operations, it is fre¬ 
quently impossible to determine the nature of the error. 
In such cases, one should observe the pupil as he works or 
even have him “ express orally his mental processes.” When¬ 
ever such detailed studies of the performances of pupils have 
been made, significant facts have been revealed. This kind 
of diagnosis requires much time, but the time is profitably 
employed . 1 

Meeting the situation: Laws. In meeting the situation 
revealed in the case of the operations of arithmetic, the first 
prerequisite is that the general method of instruction be one 
suited to engendering specific habits or automatic responses. 
The laws governing the engendering of specific habits have 
been quite definitely established. 

Stated in psychological terms, the first law is that in the 

beginning the attention of the learner shall be focalized upon 

the habit to be acquired. In terms of schoolroom practice 

this means that the learner shall understand what reaction is 

to be made to a given stimulus, and shall then react to it in 

the appropriate manner. This gives the learner the right 
start. 


The second law is that the accomplishment of the step out- 
ined in the first law shall be followed by attentive repetitions, 
t is not sufficient that there be simply repetitions or drill. 
The drill must be attentive. In the case of the operations 
of arithmetic this drill may be detached from the solving 


fHouphf^ %* UUfin 9 Resuli3 °f Teaching, pp. 138-52. 
^noughton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1918.) 
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of problems, or it may be given in the solving of prob¬ 
lems. 

The third law states that no exception shall be permitted 
until the habit is firmly established, which means that the 
attentive practice must be continued until the operation has 
become a habit, that is, has been made automatic. 

The instruction based upon these laws must be adapted 
not only to the needs of the class, but also to the needs of the 
individual pupils which the tests reveal. The class needs 
can be met by placing emphasis upon the types of examples 
which the pupils as a group are unable to do with standard 
ability. This emphasis may mean simply more drill, or it 
may be that the difficulty is due to the pupils’ not under¬ 
standing how the operation is to be performed. If the latter 
is the case, explanation, or illustration, or opportunity to 
think it through is needed. 

In order to be most effective, the repetitions must be 
attentive. This means that the drill must be effectively 
motivated. Arithmetic is one of the best liked of the school 
subjects. This is particularly true of the operations. This 
being the case, the motivation of drill in arithmetic is a com¬ 
paratively simple matter, and in most cases it will be suffi¬ 
cient simply to start the pupils to work and to keep the work 
from lagging. When more than this is necessary the teacher 
must demonstrate her resourcefulness by providing an effec¬ 
tive method or device for the motivation of arithmetical 
drill. In the lower grades the playing of certain games pro¬ 
vides practice upon certain types of examples. In the upper 
grades ciphering matches, or, better, the setting of definite 
standards in both rate and accuracy, are very effective 
motives. 

Individual vs. class needs. However, classes are com¬ 
posed of individual pupils who differ in their needs. Only a 
few of their needs will be common to the class as a whole. 
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The usual class instruction in arithmetic does not meet these 
needs. Frequently the writer has visited classes in arith¬ 
metic which were being drilled upon the fundamental opera¬ 
tions. A fairly uniform procedure was followed. The same 
example was dictated to all of the pupils, regardless of 
whether they needed drill upon this particular type of ex¬ 
ample or not. Naturally some pupils finished very quickly, 
and, as they waited for their classmates to finish, there was 
a tendency for them to become disorderly — a perfectly 
natural tendency. When a majority of the class had finished 
the example the teacher stopped the work and read the cor¬ 
rect answer. The process was then repeated. The result 
was that those pupils who worked slowly completed few, if 
any, examples during the entire period, and, therefore, re¬ 
ceived little satisfactory drill. The bright pupils spent a 
considerable proportion of their time waiting on the other 
members of the class, and probably did not need the par¬ 
ticular kind of drill which they received. Obviously, it is 
the pupil who performs the operation slowly and with diffi¬ 
culty who needs practice. Our present procedure provides 
drill for the pupil who does not need it, and prevents the 

pupil who does need it from receiving it in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Modifying the class drill. The type of class instruction 
described above can easily be modified so as to insure that 
the slow-working pupils will get some satisfactory drill. In¬ 
stead of dictating only one example at a time, the teacher can 
dictate several, and stop the work as soon as a few of the 
aster workers have finished. The slow-working pupils will 
have some examples completed. 

The teacher must recognize that the rate at which the 
pupil performs the operations is important, as well as the 
accuracy. This means that in teaching the teacher must 
Obtain a measure of the pupil’s speed, as well as a measure of 
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his accuracy. If examples are dictated in groups, and the 
work stopped as suggested in the above paragraph, the num¬ 
ber of examples which the pupil does during the class period 
is a measure of his rate of working. The per cent correct is a 
measure of his accuracy. 

The instruction can be made still more effective if the 
teacher will prepare a number of sets of examples, each set 
being confined to examples of the same type. These sets 
of examples should be written on cards. Then, instead of 
dictating examples, the teacher can distribute the cards and 
have the pupils copy the examples from the cards. If the 
teacher studies the needs of her pupils, it will be possible for 
her to distribute the cards so that each pupil will have the 
type of example upon which he needs practice. The pupil 
is probably injured by being required to practice upon the 
wrong type of example and, hence, it is very important that 
each pupil be given the type of example upon which he needs 
practice. 

In one experiment 1 three types of drill were used: 

(1) Class drill supplemented by individual assistance on the 
points of weakness as diagnosed by the results of the test; (2) class 
drill with extra drill periods provided for the slow pupils, who were 
drilled in groups rather than individually; and (3) merely class 
drill with explanations to the class as a whole. 

After these types of drill have been used for a month and 
the results carefully measured, the following conclusions 
were reached: 

(1) All three types of drill produced very large increases in the 
achievements of the pupils. (2) Class drill supplemented by indi¬ 
vidual help at the points of weakness as diagnosed by the first test 
proved much more efficient on account of the exceptional decrease 
in the variation among the members of the class. This decrease 

1 Smith, James H., “Individual Variations in Arithmetic'’; in Elemen¬ 
tary School Journal, vol. 17, p. 195. 
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in variation was shown by the decrease in the quartile coefficient 
of deviation. (3) It has been shown in both the first and second 
types of drill that individual variations which some writers ascribe 
to hereditary influences may be greatly modified by appropriate 
instruction. 


Use of practice tests. Courtis has devised a set of Stand¬ 
ard Practice Tests 1 which automatically diagnoses each 
pupil and furnishes the practice which he needs to remedy 
his defects. These tests consist of forty-eight sets of exer¬ 
cises, which “have been designed to cover every known diffi¬ 
culty in the development of ability in the four operations with 
whole numbers.” These tests are arranged so that the pu¬ 
pils begin the series by taking Lesson 13, a test involving all 
types of examples found in the first twelve lessons. 2 All pu¬ 
pils who attain standard ability on this test are excused from 
the first twelve lessons, because they have demonstrated 
that they do not need the instruction which these lessons 
provide. As soon as a pupil who did not attain standard 
ability on Lesson 13 has finished the first twelve lessons, he 
takes Lesson 13 again to show that he is now up to standard. 
Lessons 30, 31, and 44 are also test lessons, and are used in 
the same way. 

Each of the lessons is printed upon a card and a copy is 
furnished to each pupil. The card is placed beneath a sheet 
of transparent paper and the example is read through the pa¬ 
per, the work being done on the paper. The lessons have 
been constructed so that the standard length of time required 
to complete each one is the same. They are also self-scoring. 
These two features relieve the teacher of the laborious work 
of scoring the papers, and make it possible for different 
pupils to be working upon different lessons at the same time. 


reBardin i th fe teats may be obtained from the publishers, 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and Chicago, Illinois. 

example 688003 the *** leS90ns are ^ned to a single type of 
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Thus, when a pupil has demonstrated that he is up to stand¬ 
ard on any type of example, he may at once go on to the next 
lesson. If he is not up to standard on any lesson his work 
makes the fact obvious, and he can remain upon that lesson 
until he acquires the necessary ability without interfering 
in the least with the work of the other members of the 
class. 

Thus, individual progress is provided for, and at the same 
time the group information is retained. A considerable sav¬ 
ing of pupils’ time is effected by excusing from drill those 
pupils who demonstrate that they possess standard ability. 
These pupils can spend this time upon other work. 

These “Standard Practice Tests ” also simplify instruction 
in ungraded schools. The same lessons are used for all 
pupils in grades four to eight. Only the time allowed dif¬ 
fers. Thus all of the pupils in a rural school could be in¬ 
structed at the same time and each pupil receive the practice 
which he needed. 

Another series of exercises, known as the “Studebaker 
Economy Practice Exercises,” and based upon some of the 
same general principles, lias been devised by J. W. Stude¬ 
baker, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa. They are published by Scott, Foresman & Company, 
New York and Chicago. Other series of practice exercises 
have been devised, but, so far as the writer has examined 
them, they are less complete and give less promise of efficient 
means of instruction. 

However, it must not be forgotten that any set of practice 
exercises are merely teaching devices. It is more important 
that the teacher explicitly recognize in her thinking that she 
is instructing a group of pupils who differ widely in native 
ability, experience, and training, that all do not learn in 
the same way. and that a limitation should be placed upon 
training. When she explicitly recognizes these facts, the 
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resourceful teacher will find many devices which will be help¬ 
ful in adapting the instruction to the needs of the pupils. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Which of the tests described in this chapter would you select in order 
to secure the most helpful diagnosis of the class and of the individual 
pupils? Why? Which ones would you use for a general survey? 
Why? 

2. How can the tests described in this chapter be used by the teacher to 
make her instruction more effective? 

3. Do you think pupils will welcome definite objective standards and the 
use of standardized tests? Why? 

4. If you are using standardized tests make charts showing class (or 
individual) scores in comparison with the standards. Some teachers 
have found it helpful to have such charts hung in the classroom. It is 
also helpful to bring such charts to the attention of the patrons of the 
school. 

5. Make a chart showing how the pupils of your class compare with 
other classes of the same grade and with classes of other grades. 

C. Suppose a pupil is unable to do satisfactorily certain types of exam¬ 
ples. How would you proceed to locate his particular difficulties? If 
you are teaching arithmetic try out your plan on some of vour pupils. 

7. \\ hat devices do you use to provide each pupil with the training which 
he needs. What devices are suggested in this chapter? Can you 
suggest additional ones? 

8. Pupils who are excused from drill because they do not need it should 
spend their tune doing profitable things. Suggest a number of assign¬ 
ments which might be made to such pupils. The assignments may be 
in subjects other than arithmetic if it seems wise, but they should be 
such as not to interfere with the instruction of the other pupils. 

. How do you know that the methods and devices of instruction which 

you are now using are the best? How could you find out? 

S° a : u re ," ot ■“* “» 

!upVnW Wh“ ESPiCU0USly ab0W Stlndard always 1 Si8 “ ot 

U ' Give hnth i”, ‘ff: “ ch “”8 » single type of example, 

ive both tests to the same pupils under the same conditions. Com¬ 
pare the two sets of scores. 

is. Scientific experimentation mil be necessary to determine the best 
pUs of group,„g pupils for instruction. These plans are worthy oTa 


u. In a building place together for drill those pupils who 
most nearly equal in ability as shown by the tests. 


are 
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b. Excuse from drill those who have demonstrated that they are 
above standard. 

c. Have a special “hospital” class for those pupils who have scores 
materially below standard. A pupil’s sentence to the “hospital” 
would be until he was up to standard. 
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CHAPTER m 
READING 
I. Silent Reading 

The complex nature of silent reading. Any discussion 
of the measurement of reading ability naturally falls into 
two major divisions — silent reading and oral reading. The 
activity of silent reading is almost wholly confined to “com¬ 
prehending sentences and paragraphs seen.” “Understand¬ 
ing of words seen ” is included in this, but we are seldom con¬ 
cerned with it as a separate activity. The comprehension of 
sentences and paragraphs seen includes a number of mechan¬ 
ical elements, such as eye-movement and fixation. These 
may be said to form the mechanism of silent reading. The 
functioning of this mechanism is accompanied by the mental 
processes which are required in associating meaning with the 
words, sentences, and paragraphs seen. This activity is as¬ 
similative as well as associative. The elements and mean¬ 
ings which are associated with words and phrases are com¬ 
bined, giving an appropriate weight to each element. The 
resulting ideas may be further combined in major units and 
with ideas already possessed by the reader. 

The degree of meaning associated with words and sen¬ 
tences varies from the very meager meaning required for a 
general comprehension, or merely grasping the trend of the 
story, to the rich meaning required for the complete and pre¬ 
cise understanding of the passage read. The degree^ of 
meaning depends upon the reader’s purpose, or the set of 
his mind. It is also affected by the nature of the material 
read. Narratives in which the action of the story stands out 
clearly are likely to be read for the story instead of studied. 
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In fact, the simple narratives found in our school readers for 
primary grades offer little challenge for study. On the other 
hand, philosophic writings present a challenge for intensive 
study. It is necessary to associate concise meanings with 
the words and phrases used in these writings. In order to 
get the full significance of the passage, it is frequently neces¬ 
sary to compare the ideas directly associated with it with 
ideas from other sources. It may also be noted that poetry 
offers a challenge to the reader which is different from that 
presented by prose. A textbook is likely to be read in a way 
different from that in which a light novel is read. 

The traits to be measured. In the teaching of silent read¬ 
ing and in its use in the study of other school subjects, the 
central objective is suggested by the query, “How much did 
you get out of it? ” “The amount of meaning” which a pu¬ 
pil acquires within a given time depends upon two things — 
his rate of reading and his degree of comprehension. A pupil 
who reads slowly and with a high degree of comprehension 
may obtain more ideas and thus get more out of what he 
reads within a given time than another pupil who reads rap¬ 
idly, but with a less degree of comprehension. Another way 
of expressing this concept is that a pupil’s achievement in si¬ 
lent reading is two-dimensional, and a complete description 
of it must include a measure of both his rate of reading and 
the degree of his comprehension. For certain purposes we 
may require the measurement of only one of these traits, but 
in general they should be measured separately, or, if the test 

yields only a single score, it should depend upon both of 
these dimensions. 

Courtis has stated that “the rate of reading in itself is 
probably not a significant measure of anything.” This 
statement is misleading. The pupil’s rate of reading is a 
symptom of his reading mechanism. A pupil who has not 
acqmred a good reading mechanism cannot read rapidly. 
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The relation between the rate of his reading and the quality 
of his reading mechanism is, however, not a fixed one. A 
pupil who has a good mechanism may not read to his fullest 
capacity. Unfamiliar words may greatly reduce his rate. 
His rate may also be lowered because he is engaged in a type 
of reading which requires a high degree of comprehension 
and assimilation; or his rate may be very high because he is 
skimming the selection with a very limited understanding of 
it. With these limits, however, a pupil’s rate of reading may 
be considered a reliable symptom of his reading mechanism. 

Types of reading. In arithmetic we recognized a number 
of . types of examples which called for essentially different 
abilities. As yet our analysis of the field of silent reading is 
crude, but it appears likely that there are a number of differ¬ 
ent types or kinds of silent reading. We have one type 
when a pupil is reading for the purpose of memorizing. If he 
is searching for information bearing on a particular question 
or problem, the outcome will be different. If his purpose is 
to secure general information there will be a still different 
outcome. As we have pointed out above, one potent factor 
in determining the type of reading is the nature of the mate¬ 
rial. Thus a pupil’s scores for rate and comprehension 
should be stated with reference to both his purpose and the 
kind of material read — poetry, prose, narrative, descrip¬ 
tion, etc. A pupil’s rate of reading and degree of com¬ 
prehension are also influenced by the difficulty of the 
material. 

The problem of measurement. The problem of measure¬ 
ment for ability in silent reading is more difficult than that 
for arithmetic. The functioning of arithmetical ability re¬ 
sults in an outcome which may be accurately observed . 1 In 

1 It may be urged that the outcome of the functioning of arithmetical 
ability is essentially mental and that the answers spoken orally or expressed 
in written form should not be considered the true outcome. If this position 
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silent reading the rate may be observed directly by noting 
the elapsed time for the reading of a given passage. Com¬ 
prehension is mental and cannot be observed. Frequently a 
pupil’s bodily posture and facial expression may give some 
indication of his comprehension, but it is clear that they can¬ 
not be used as a basis of a comprehension score. To secure 
a satisfactory basis for estimating the degree of a pupil’s 
comprehension, it is necessary to require of him a supple¬ 
mentary performance which can be accurately observed. 
For group testing it is necessary that this be a written per¬ 
formance. It should be one directly dependent on the men¬ 
tal outcomes of the silent reading process and also one which 
makes minimum demands upon other abilities. 

In the teaching of silent reading and in the use of it in the 
study of other school subjects, the performances most fre¬ 
quently required of pupils are to tell what they have read, or 
to answer questions about it. Experience with silent read¬ 
ing tests has demonstrated that one which requires a pupil 
to reproduce from memory what he has read is unsatisfactory 
for measuring silent reading ability. It is only slightly more 
satisfactory to have him answer questions of the usual type. 
The most significant objection to tests requiring such per¬ 
formances is that the scoring is highly subjective. Compe¬ 
tent persons tend to disagree in assigning scores to the same 
test papers. 

In order that the measurements of silent reading ability 
may be as accurate as possible, it is necessary to require a 
type of performance which will be marked the same by differ¬ 
ent persons. Test-makers have exhibited much ingenuity 
m the invention of exercises which would meet this require- 


^ ** • P< ? IDt ^ ° Ut that the egression of the answer is a normal 

The wS 6 ^ aCUVlly U f ,at 15 d ° ne without focusin 8 the attention upon it. 

dir^"?’ h0WC t V i r ’ r fCrS "“a* the e*P«3sion of the answer as a 
direct outcome of the functioning of arithmetical ability. 
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ment. In the most widely used silent reading tests the pu¬ 
pil is asked to answer a question with the test before him, 
but the question is one for which only one answer can be 
considered correct. In most cases the test is constructed 
so that the pupil does very little writing in answering the 
questions. Several typical exercises will be reproduced as 
a part of the descriptions of particular silent reading tests. 

General limitations of silent reading tests. The fact 
that, in measuring ability to read silently, it is necessary to 
require a supplementary performance in order to secure one 
that can be accurately observed, imposes a significant limita¬ 
tion upon the measures yielded by silent reading tests. A 
pupil’s score is a measure of his silent reading ability plus his 
ability to do something else. Furthermore, the exercises of 
the tests tend to create artificial reading situations. In 
many of the tests the pupil does not read continuous mate¬ 
rial. For these reasons some have expressed doubt concerning 
the validity of the measures yielded by our present silent 
reading tests. Since we are able to learn about the degree of 
a pupil’s comprehension only through some supplementary 
performance, we are handicapped in demonstrating that si¬ 
lent reading tests really measure silent reading ability. It, 
however, appears reasonably certain that for practical pur¬ 
poses we are justified in assuming that they do yield meas¬ 
ures of certain types of silent reading ability. 

If we are correct in our thesis that there are several types 
of silent reading, it is necessary to have in mind that a single 
test probably measures only one type of silent reading abil¬ 
ity. In order to secure diagnostic measurements similar to 
those yielded by diagnostic tests in the field of arithmetic, it 
would be necessary to use a battery of different types of si 
lent reading tests. A survey of the existing tests indicates 
that we have satisfactory ones for only a few of the types of 
silent reading. Hence, it is not now possible to secure a 
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complete diagnosis of pupils with respect to ability to read 
silently. 

Silent reading tests are lacking in reliability. When the 
test is repeated, many pupils will make different scores. The 
situation is about the same as for arithmetic tests. (See page 
69.) The scoring of certain tests is somewhat subjective, 
but the most potent cause of the unreliability is the variabil¬ 
ity of the performances of the pupils. In addition, acquaint¬ 
ance with the nature of the exercises tends to increase the 
scores of pupils even when a different form of the test is used. 
In this way a constant error is introduced in the scores 
when a test is given a second time. 

1. Monroe s Standardized Silent Reading Tests 

General structure. Test I is for Grades III, IV, and V, 
and Test II for Grades VI, VII, and VIII, and Test III for 
the high school. There are three forms of Test I and Test 
II, and two of Test III. Each test consists of a series of ex¬ 
ercises. Each exercise consists of a short paragraph to be 
read and a single question based on it. These tests are very 
similar to the Kansas Silent Reading Tests devised by F. J. 
Kelly. In fact, they are essentially a revision of these tests 
which were the first of this type to be constructed. 

Most of the paragraphs on which the exercises are based 
were taken from school readers and other books which chil¬ 
dren read. In the construction of the tests a large number of 
exercises were prepared. These were given to a number of 
pupils in such a way that the following facts could be ascer¬ 
tained for each exercise: (1) the total number of pupils taking 
it; (2) the number who did it correctly; and (3) the total 
time used by these pupils. A “comprehension value” was 
calculated from these three items of information. 1 A “rate 

‘ For detai b of the construction of these testa see Monroe, Walter S„ 

Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Tests”; in Journal of Educational 
Psychology, vol. 9, pp. SOS-12. (June. 1918.) 
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of value” was calculated by dividing the number of words in 
the exercise by 5. Some of the exercises were found to be 
ambiguous. Others were not highly objective in scoring. A 
few were too easy and others appeared to be too difficult. In 
constructing the final tests all exercises were rejected which 
seemed to be unsatisfactory for testing purposes. The exer¬ 
cises are arranged in order of ascending difficulty, but the 
tests are not “scales” in the sense that Woody’s Arithmetic 
Scales are “scales.” 

Explanation of the test to pupils. In their regular school 
■work pupils are not accustomed to exercises of the type 
found in these tests. Hence it is necessary to make them ac¬ 
quainted with the sort of thing they are to do before they be¬ 
gin the test. This is accomplished by means of a sample ex¬ 
ercise and specific directions. These are reproduced below. 

Instructions to be Read by Teacher and Pupils Together 

This brief test is given to see how quickly and accurately pupils 
can read silently. To show what sort of test it is, let us read this: 


I am a little dark-skinned girl. I wear a slip of brown 
buckskin and a pair of soft moccasins. I live in a wigwam. 
What kind of a girl do you think I am? 

Chinese French Indian African Eskimo 


The answer to tin’s exercise is “Indian,” and it is to be indicated 
by drawing a line under the word. The test consists of a number 
of exercises like this one. In some of the exercises you are told to 
draw a line under the word which is the right answer, or to mark it 
in some other way, and in some you are to write out your answer. 
If an exercise is wrong it will not count, so it is wise to study each 
one carefully until you know exactly what you are asked to do. 
The number of exercises which you can finish thus in five minutes 
will make your score, so do them as fast as you can, being sure to do 
them right. Stop at once when time is called. Do not open the 
papers until told, so that all may begin at the same time. 
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The teacher should then be sure that each pupil has a good pencil 
or pen. Note the minute and second by the watch and say, 
BEGIN. 

Allow exactly five minutes 

Answer no questions of the pupils which arise from not under¬ 
standing what to do with any given exercise. 

When time is up say STOP and then collect the papers at once. 

The pupil’s comprehension score is the sum of the “com¬ 
prehension values” of those exercises which lie does cor¬ 
rectly in the time allowed. His rate score is the sum of the 
“rate values” of all of the exercises which he has done 
whether correctly or incorrectly. The pupil is supposed to 
do the exercises in order, and hence an exercise skipped is 
counted as done incorrectly. 

Function. The function of these tests may be defined as 
to measure the ability of pupils to read simple paragraphs 
for the purpose of answering specific questions. It is obvi¬ 
ous that the scope of the test is general within this type of 
reading and that only indirectly do they yield measures of 
other types of reading. 

Limitations. A significant limitation of Monroe’s Stand¬ 
ardized Silent Reading Tests is the narrowness of function 
just noted. Although our analysis of the field of silent 
reading is very crude, it appears that there are a number of 
different types of reading depending upon our purposes and 
the type and difficulty of the material read. If this is the 
case, a silent reading test consisting of a single type of exer¬ 
cise cannot yield a comprehensive measure of silent reading 
ability. Hence scores yielded by Monroe’s Standardized 
Silent Reading Tests should not be used as general measures 
of ability to read silently. They are measures only of the 
type of silent reading defined by the character of the test. 

Experience with these tests has shown that the scoring is 
not as highly objective as is desirable. Many pupils com- 
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plete the test before the end of the time allowed. The meas¬ 
ures lack precision because there is no way of giving partial 
credit for the exercise on which a pupil is working when time 
is called. Some of the exercises have been criticized as being 
too much like puzzles. Also a pupil is not doing continuous 
reading. The reading situation is artificial and many pupils 
fail to obtain from the directions a sufficient understanding 
of what they are to do. Several of these defects have been 
corrected in Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Tests, 
Revised, but certain of the limitations are inherent in the 
character of the test. Since the original tests, except Test 
III, have now been replaced by the revision, a statement of 
the norms is omitted. 

2. Monroe's Standardized Silent Reading Tests , Revised 

General structure. These tests are very similar to the 
tests just described. The revision includes only Tests I and 
II. The pupil gives his answer to an exercise by drawing a 
line under a word or by indicating it in some other way. No 
writing is required. In most exercises the pupil has to select 
one out of five words in making his response; in a few there 
are only four words. The nature of the exercises may be 
illustrated by the accompanying sample from Test II. 

The exercises for Form 1 were taken with some modifica¬ 
tions from the original edition of Monroe’s Standardized 
Silent Reading Tests. In selecting the exercises, and in 
making the modifications, an effort was made to have all the 
exercises approximately the same length. Those for Test II 
are slightly longer than the ones included in Test I. The ex¬ 
ercises are not absolutely equal with respect to difficulty. 
They are arranged so that in general there is a slight increase 
in difficulty from exercise to exercise, but in no sense can 
they be considered a difficulty scale. To secure absolute uni¬ 
formity with respect to difficulty would have required the ex- 



Locksley shot his arrow as carelessly in appearance as if he had 
i looked at the mark, yet it alighted two inches nearer to the 
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penditure of a prohibitive amountof labor. Even if this were 
not true, it is believed to be desirable to have a moderate range 
of difficulty in view of the fact that the exercises are to be 
given to pupils in a sequence of three successive school grades. 

The nature of the exercises is explained to the pupils by 
means of three fore-exercises instead of one as in the original 
tests. In addition they are given certain verbal explana¬ 
tions. Four minutes are allowed for the test in all grades. 
This time allowance was intended to be such that practically 
no pupils would complete the tests; but it has been found 
that this is not always the case. 

A few of the exercises are based on poetry, although the 
majority are based on prose paragraphs. In the light of a 
recent investigation 1 it appears likely that the reading of 
poetry, even for the purpose of answering a question, is not 
the same activity as the reading of prose for the same pur¬ 
pose. To the extent that this is true the test is not consist¬ 
ent, and this constitutes one of its limitations. In a num¬ 
ber of other respects a high degree of uniformity has been se¬ 
cured. In every case the pupil makes the same kind of 
response. The exercises are approximately equal in length 
and the questions asked appear to call for much the same 
type of reading. The pupil receives two scores. His com¬ 
prehension score is the number of exercises which he an¬ 
swers correctly. His rate score is the number of words 
which he reads per minute, or the total number of words 
read divided by 4. In order to obtain this rate, the pupil is 
asked to mark the line which he is reading when the signal 
to stop is given. The cumulative totals of the words are 
printed in the left-hand margin so that the total number of 
words read is easily obtained. 

1 Pressey, L. W., and Pressey, S. L., “A Critical Study of the Concept 
of Silent Reading Ability”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 12, 
pp. 25-31. (January, 1921.) 
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Correction of scores derived from the test designed for 
Grades VI, VII, and VIII. The test for Grades III, IV, and 
V is entirely different from the one given in Grades VI, VII, 
and VIII. This makes the scores from the two sequences of 
grades incomparable. They have a different zero point, and 



Fiq. 4. Showing Method op Estimating Corrections to be Added 

to Scores of Test II 

it is not unreasonable to expect that they would be expressed 
in terms of a different unit. It is relatively easy to estimate 
the approximate difference between the zero points. This 
difference can be used as a correction to be added to the 
point scores obtained from the tests for the upper sequence 
of grades. This was done, and it appears that the differ- 
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ences in the units are not sufficiently large to introduce 
serious inaccuracies when the corrected scores are considered 
comparable. 

The median for each grade was represented graphically, 
as shown in Fig. 4. The curve of progress for Grades III, IV, 
and V was then extended so that the extension would paral¬ 
lel the curve of progress for Grades VI, VII, and VIII. This 
extension, together with the progress curve for the lower se¬ 
quence of grades, forms a progress curve for Grades III to 
VIII inclusive. The distance between the extension and 
the original curve is assumed to represent the difference in 
the zero points of the two tests. 

The estimated corrections are: rate, 29, and comprehen¬ 
sion, 5. When these corrections are added to the scores de¬ 
rived from Test II, the scores will, in general, be approxi¬ 
mately comparable to the corresponding scores derived from 
Test I. 

Equivalence of duplicate forms. In studying the equiva¬ 
lence of the three forms of Monroe’s Standardized Silent 
Reading Tests, Revised, Forms 1 and 2 were found to be ap¬ 
proximately equivalent especially in comprehension. Form 
3 is slightly easier and yields higher scores. 1 

Norms. These tests have been very widely used and the 
norms given in Table XII are based upon several thousand 
scores in each grade. They are for October testing. 

3. Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2 

General structure. This test is designed for use in Grades 
II to VI. There are four forms. It is most satisfactory in 
the lower grades. The test consists of a single continuous 
story which the pupil reads for three minutes, but at the end 

1 Monroe, Walter S., The Illinois Examination, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Bulletin no. 6, University of Illinois, Bulletin, vol. xix, no. 9, 
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Table XII. Norms for Monroe’s Standardized Silent 
Reading Tests, Revised, Form 1, October Scores 


Silent Reading 


Grade 


Comprehension 

Rate 

m. 

3.8 

82 

IV. 

7.7 

122 

V. 

9.8 

142 

VI. 

11.0 

158 

vn. 

12.1 

170 

vm. 

13.5 

183 


of each half minute a signal is given and he is to mark the 
last word which he has just read and keep on reading. The 
general character of the story is illustrated by the accom¬ 
panying sample (see page 108 ). 

In the second part of the test the pupil is required to an¬ 
swer simple questions on what he has read. The story is re¬ 
peated so that he may read it again if he finds it necessary. 
A portion of Part II is reproduced below. 

When the day of the party came, Daddy planted a May-pole and Mother 
tied it with gay-colored ribbons. There were to be games and dances on 
the grass and a delicious supper, with a basket full of flowers for every child. 

!• Were the children to have anything to eat?..■ 

2. Were they going to play on the grass?.. 

8. Were they going into the house to dance?.. 

4. Were the baskets to be full of flowers?.. 

5. Was it Daddy who tied the ribbons to the pole?.. 














Kitten Who Played May-Queen 
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Under the big tree in front of the house was a large box. Mother covered 
it with a rug and put a little chair on it. This was the throne on which the 
May-queen was to sit. 

6. Was the large box under a big tree?. 

7. Was the big tree back of the house?.. 

8. Was it the queen who put the chair on the rug?.. 

9. Was it Daddy who put the rug on the box?.. 

10. Was the queen to sit on the little chair?.. 

The pupils are given five minutes to answer as many of the 
questions as they can. The measure of their understanding 
of the story is expressed in terms of the number of questions 
answered and the index of comprehension. This index is 
found as follows: “Subtract the wrong answers from the 
right answers. (If there are more wrong than right, find the 
difference and give it a negative sign.) Divide the difference 
by the number of right answers, carrying the result to three 
places and keeping two.” This calculation is made from a 
table so that the labor involved is reduced to a minimum. 
In addition to these two scores, the number of words read 
per minute is obtained from the first part of the test. This 
is a measure of the pupil’s rate of reading. The scores of a 
pupil are recorded on an individual record card which is more 
convenient to handle in recording the scores of the class on 
the class record sheet. 

The three scores, rate of reading (words per minute), num¬ 
ber of questions, and the index of comprehension are re¬ 
corded on the forms marked Table 1 and Table 3 in Fig. 5. 
In Table 1, 0 means 0 to 19, 20 means 20 to 39, and so on. 
Table 3 represents a different type of form for recording 
scores. The test papers, or in this case the individual cards 
containing the record of the pupils’ scores, are first sorted 
into piles according to the number of questions answered, 
putting into the first pile all the cards having a score of 0 to 
4 questions answered, into the second pile all those cards 
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Table 1 


Table 3 


Rate of 
Reading: 


Index of Comprehension 
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Median Index of Comprehension. 


Fig. 5. Showing Forms Used in Recording the Scores Obtained bt 
Using Courtis's Silent Reading Test No. 2 
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having a score of 5 to 9 questions answered, and similarly for 
the other intervals. Then each of these piles is sorted ac¬ 
cording to the “index of comprehension.” Suppose there 
are seven cards in the pile of forty-five to forty-nine ques¬ 
tions answered and that these have the following “ indices of 
comprehension”: -15, 20, 47, 58, 73, 79, 80. The entries for 
these scores would be made on the “45 line.” To record the 
-15 score, a 1 is placed in the “Less than -5” column; to re¬ 
cord the 20 score, a 1 is placed in the “G-39” column; to re¬ 
cord the 47 and 58 scores, a 2 is placed in the “40-69” col¬ 
umn; and so on. Courtis emphasizes the necessity of using 
this record sheet in interpreting the “number of questions 
answered” and the “index of comprehension.” When these 
two scores are treated as independent measures, the inter¬ 


pretation is likely to be misleading if not erroneous. 

Function. The function of the Courtis Silent Reading 
Test No. 2 is defined as being “to measure ability to read a 
simple story and to comprehend its simple elements and 
their simple relationships.” In another place the author 
states that it is intended to measure “the ability to read si¬ 
lently and understand a simple story and simple questions 
about the story.” In correspondence with the writer, 
Courtis has stated “I know the test is not a valid measure 
of reading ability except in grades two, three, and four; that 
at the upper levels of reading ability the scores reflect rate of 
motor activity much more than reading ability.” The ful¬ 
fillment of its announced function is dependent upon close 
conformity with the directions prepared by the author. 
This is an important consideration in all tests but is espe¬ 
cially important in this case. 


Limitations. The Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2 pre¬ 
sents the pupil with a more normal reading situation than is 
found in the other silent reading tests which are described in 
this book. However, only the rate of reading is measured in 
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Part I, in which the continuous story appears. The com¬ 
prehension is measured in the second part and the pupil has 
the opportunity to re-read the story. Since a pupil’s rate 
score and his comprehension scores (number of questions 
answered and index of comprehension) are derived from sep¬ 
arate performances, we cannot know, except indirectly, con¬ 
cerning his comprehension in the first part of the test. It is 
possible that the pupil failed to understand much of the story 
in the first reading. It is intended that the number of ques¬ 
tions answered and the index of comprehension will furnish 
an indication of his comprehension in Part I. 

The function of the test is narrow. It is restricted to one 
type of silent reading. Above the fourth and fifth grades 
the pupil meets many demands for other types of mate¬ 
rial, especially in the “content subjects.” Hence this test 
should not be used above the sixth grade and will generally 
be of little value above the fourth grade. 

Norms. The author has given the following norms. No 
statement is made concerning the time of year for which 
they were calculated: 


Grade 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Rate . 

84 

113 

145 

168 

191 

Questions. 

1C 

24 

30 

37 

40 

Index of comprehension. 

59 

78 

89 

93 

95 


Jf. Burgess Picture Supplement Scale 

General structure. The Burgess Picture Supplement 
Scale is designed for Grades III to VIII. 1 There are four 
forms. It consists of twenty exercises in which the pupil 

1 It has been used in the second grade. 
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i. Here is a picture of a girl’s head. Take your pencil 
and quickly draw a circle around the picture, to make a 
frame for it. Do not spend time trying to make a very 
good circle; but draw it quickly the first time; and 
then go on and read what the next paragraph tells you 
to do. 



2 . This sleepy woman has not yet finished dressing. 
Take your pencil and blacken one of her feet; so that 
it will look as if she had put on one of her shoes. Do 
not blacken the other foot; because, if you do, she will 
grow lazy, and will expect some one to help put shoes 
on her feet every morning. 



3 . Now take your lead pencil and make a line to repre¬ 
sent a rope fastened to this big balloon. Draw it down 
through the print; and make one end fastened to the 
bottom of the balloon, and the other end fastened to 
the black line which separates this paragraph from the 
next one which is just below it. 
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reads directions for making certain supplementary drawings 
in connection with a picture. The pupil is allowed five min¬ 
utes to do as many of these exercises as he can. The 
drawing which he makes is taken as evidence of his compre¬ 
hension of the paragraph. A pupil’s score is the number of 
exercises done correctly. The samples given on page 113 
will illustrate the nature of the test. 

In explaining the test the examiner is directed as follows: 
“Tell children they are to have a test in reading. Hold 
scale up and explain that each paragraph tells them to do 
something to the picture above it with their pencils. They 
must read carefully, to make sure just what they are to do. 
They are to read and mark the paragraphs in order, starting 
at the top and working down, through the first, second, third, 
and so on. They must do as many as they can in five min¬ 
utes. Make sure that the pupils understand; then tell them 
to turn papers over and begin. Allow exactly five minutes. 
Collect papers.” 

In scoring the test papers the examiner is directed to count 
each paragraph correct where the marking, no matter how 
crude, follows instructions. “Count it wrong if the marking 
does not follow instructions. Remember this is a test of 
reading, not of drawing.” 

Provision is made for translating the “point score,” num¬ 
ber of exercises done correctly, into a “derived score” on a 
scale of 100 units. A different zero point is used for each 
grade. The credit to be assigned in each grade lor a given 
number of paragraphs marked correctly is shown in Table 
XIII. For example, a third-grade child having ten para¬ 
graphs right is given a derived score of 80; a fourth-grade 
child having seven right, 50; and so on. The derived scores 
in Table XIII are for February 1. To adjust for other 
periods of the school year, one is directed to add or sub¬ 
tract from each child’s mark as follows: 
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Grade 3 Oct. 1, +6 Dec. 1, +3 April 1, -3 June 1,-6 
Grades 4-8 +2 +1 -1 -2 

Table XIII. Credit Corresponding to Each Number of 
Paragraphs Marked correctly in Each Grade, Burgess 
Picture Supplement Scale 


Number of Paragraphs Read and Marked correctly 


3 4 5 


14 15 


26 32 38 



32 

38 

26 

32 

20 

26 

ID 

20 


56 74 80 8 


* 8 14 20 
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92 

86 92 98 
80 86 92 98 _. 

8 74 80 86 92 98 
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G. 6. Standard Distribution of Scores tor Burgess Picture 

Supplement Scale 
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figures above columns show per cents of children commonly 
receiving those credits. Thus, twelve per cent usually re¬ 
ceive a mark of 50, 1 eight per cent one of 68, and so on. The 
lowest third in the average class receive marks of from 0 to 
38; the middle third, from 44 to 56; and the best third, from 
62 to 100. 

Limitations. In the derivation of this scale the author 
identified twenty-five factors which influence a pupil’s per¬ 
formance in silent reading. An attempt was made either to 
eliminate or to control twenty-four of these factors, leaving 
only the amount read as the variable factor. The ability to 
draw the pictures required (difficulty of action demanded) is 
announced as being held constant, but one naturally ques¬ 
tions its constancy. Some of the drawings to be made are 
very simple. For example, in Exercise 6, Form 1, a pupil is 
asked to cross out a portion of a picture. In other exercises 
the drawing required is more complex. In Exercise 4 the pu¬ 
pil is to draw a picture of three feathers. No instructions 
are given to the pupil concerning the quality of the drawings 
required. One would, therefore, expect to find that some 
pupils would attempt careful drawings, while others would 
make very hasty sketches. 

The test is printed as a single large sheet which is less con¬ 
venient than a booklet. The instructions for administering 
the test are meager, and do not specify the exact explana¬ 
tions to be given to the pupils. The pupils are given no pre¬ 
liminary exercises to acquaint them with the nature of the 
test. One would, therefore, expect the administration of it 
to lack objectivity. One is also inclined to question the ob¬ 
jectivity of the scoring, even though the directions state 
that any sort of a drawing which shows that a pupil has fol¬ 
lowed instructions is to be accepted as correct. In fact some 

1 The interval is from 47 to 53. In the other intervals only mid-points 
are given. 
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users of the test have found it necessary to prepare detailed 
directions for scoring the exercises. Investigation has re¬ 
vealed that the duplicate forms are not equivalent. Unless 
an appropriate correction is made for this, a constant error 
will be introduced in the scores yielded by certain forms. 

The pupil’s score is the number of exercises done correctly 
in the five minutes allowed for the test. The author consid¬ 
ers that both the difficulty of the exercises and the quality of 
reading required are kept constant. The uniformity of dif¬ 
ficulty is secured by use of exercises for which the same per 
cent of correct responses is in general obtained. The quality 
of the reading is considered to be kept constant because the 
pupil is given credit for only those exercises which he an¬ 
swers correctly. Hence, according to the author the score is 
a measure of the amount of reading which the pupil has done 
in five minutes or, in other words, his rate of reading. 

It is likely that the number of exercises done correctly fur¬ 
nishes the best single numerical description of a pupil’s per¬ 
formance on this test. However, this score is not a measure 
of his rate of work. It is a combination of rate of reading 
and quality of reading. This combination is not the same 
for all pupils. For example, a pupil may make a score of 10 
doing ten exercises with 100 per cent accuracy. Another pupil 
may make a score of 10 by doing twenty exercises with 50 per 
cent accuracy. The rate of reading is not the same for these 
two pupils. Neither have they read with the same quality. 

5-9. Silent Reading “ Scales ” requiring answers to questions 

with text at hand 1 

. ^ ac ts of title. 5. Scale Alpha for Measuring Understand¬ 
ing of Sentences, devised by E. L. Thorndike, 1914. This 

1 Under this head five silent reading tests are described together. All of 
nemare scales” and are similar in structure. There is no attempt to se- 

° f f. he °. f T diDe - ^ Chapter X for a description of 

me Silent reading scales included in the Stanford Achievement Test. 
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test is for use in Grades III to VIII. There is no duplicate 
form. 

6. Scale Alpha 2 for Measuring Understanding of Sen¬ 
tences, Parts I and II, devised by E. L. Thorndike, 1915. 
This is a revision of Scale Alpha and is intended for use 
in the high school as well as in the elementary grades. 

7. Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 1, de¬ 
vised by M. E. Haggerty, 1920. This scale is for use in 

the first three grades. It was used in the Virginia State 
Survey. 

8. Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 3, by 
M. E. Haggerty, 1920. This scale is designed for use in 
Grades V to XII. It consists of three parts. A vocabulary 
test, a sentence test, and a paragraph test. 

9. Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale by E. L. Thorndike 
and W. A. McCall, 1920. This scale is designed for use in 
Grades III to VIII. There are ten forms. 

Nature of pupil’s performance. In these tests the pupil 
answers questions or does other exercises with the text at 
hand so that he may refer to it as frequently as he desires. 
The material to be read consists of isolated paragraphs. A 
paragraph with the questions based on it forms an exercise. 
The exercises are arranged in ascending order of difficulty to 
form a scale. The Haggerty Achievement Examination in 
Reading, Sigma 1, consists of two parts. The first part is 
made up of exercises which are directions for adding certain 
points or lines to drawings given in the test. The test is 
rather similar to a picture completion test. The second 
part is essentially an information test. The questions are 
to be answered by either “yes” or “no.” Part II of the 
Haggerty Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 3, 
which bears the sub-title “Sentence Reading,” is also an 
information test of the same type. 

The time allowance for both Sigma 1 and Sigma 3 is 
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twenty minutes for the portion of the test devoted to para¬ 
graph reading; for Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, thirty 
minutes, and for Thorndike Scale Alpha 2, forty minutes. 
These time allowances are sufficient for practically all pupils 
to complete all of the exercises which they have the ability 
to do. In fact many pupils will finish these tests before the 
end of the period allowed. Hence no measure of rate of 
reading is secured. 

Thorndike tells us that in the construction of the exercises 
of his Scale Alpha “ a prime consideration has been that the 
paragraph (and questions) be fairly representative of reading 
in general, even at the cost of some inconvenience in scor¬ 
ing.” The determination of what paragraphs and questions 
were “representative of reading in general” appears to have 
been made without reference to any objective criterion. 
The nature of the exercises of the scale may be illustrated by 
Set III, Difficulty 6. 

Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you need 
to. 

It may seem at first thought that every boy and girl who goes to 
school ought to do all the work that the teacher wishes done. But 
sometimes other duties prevent even the best boy or girl from 
doing so. If a boy’s or girl’s father died and he had to work after¬ 
noons and evenings to earn money to help his mother, such might 
be the case. A good girl might let her lessons go undone in order 
to help her mother by taking care of the baby. 

1. What are some conditions that might make even the best boy 

leave school work unfinished?. 

2. What might a boy do in the evenings to help his family?.... 

8. How could a girl be of use to her mother?. 

4. Look at these words: idle, tribe, inch, it, ice, ivy, tide, true, 
tip, top, tit, tat, toe. 

, Cross out every one of them that has an i and has not any t (T) 
in it. 
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Read this and then write the answers to 5, 6, and 7. Read it 
again if you need to. 

Nearly fifteen thousand of the city’s workers joined in the parade 
on September seventh, and passed before two hundred thousand 
cheering spectators. There were workers of both sexes in the 
parade, though the men far outnumbered the women. 

5. What is said about the number of persons who marched in 

the parade?. 

6. What did the people who looked at the parade do when it 

passed by?. 

7. How many people saw the parade?. 

Thorndike Scale Alpha is the model after which the other 
tests of this type have been constructed, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of Haggerty’s Sigma 3, there has been practically no 
modification in the general character of the exercises. The 
following exercises are quoted from the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale, which is the most recently published scale of 
this type. 

Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you need 
to. 

According to the Kansas City Star, the wheat farmers of Kansas 
are too prosperous to trouble themselves about careful harvesting 
They do not cut the fields clean. A gleaner eighty years old, after 
the wheat harvest in Pawnee County last year, went over the 
wheat-fields with a wagon, a rake, a brush, and a shovel and swept 
up the wheat left on the ground by the threshers. He gathered 
nine hundred bushels in forty days, and sold it at a dollar a bushel. 

23. Might a farmer be prosperous and still have wheat swept up 

after the threshers?. 

24. Is this story about the farmers of Arkansas?. 

25. Might a farmer be prosperous and still waste a hundred 

bushels of wheat?. 

Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you need 
to. 

There are two methods by which one might make himself ac¬ 
quainted with anything made up of related parts; as, for example, 
a watch. He might take the watch apart, piece by piece, and 
while doing so study the details of its structure and the relation of 
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its parts one to another. An operation like this, which begins with 
the whole and descends to the parts which compose the whole, is 
called analysis. The word means a taking apart or separating. 
Or he might begin with the parts, and, after some experiment and 
study, get an excellent knowledge of the watch by putting its 
parts properly together. An operation of this kind is called 
synthesis. 

29. Name in order the method which (a) is easiest, (6) requires 

most originality. 

30. Experimentation is more essential with which process?. 

31. Copy the words which tell what a mechanism is. 

Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3, is “the out¬ 
growth of studies in reading materials and examinations ex¬ 
tending over a number of years and of methods developed in 
the survey of public schools of St. Paul and in the State sur¬ 
vey of North Carolina.... The material for both Sigma 1 
and Sigma 3 examinations has been selected after careful 
study of the contents of school readers and, in the case of 
Sigma 3, of textbooks in United States history intended for 
the seventh and eighth grades. With the exception of the 
final paragraph of Sigma 3, neither of the examinations con¬ 
tains anything not warranted by general usage in the large 
number of books examined.” The exercises also differ from 
those of the other tests with respect to the performance re¬ 
quired of the pupil. Instead of writing answers to ques¬ 
tions, he checks statements which are “true” or “false.” 
A statement is considered “true” if it is in agreement with 
the paragraph. A “false” statement is one which does not 
agree with the paragraph read. Exercises I and VI are 
reproduced to illustrate this test. 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed ’round the turn of the 
road. Within it, thrust partly out of the window, appeared the 
face of a little old man, with a skin as yellow as gold. He had a low 
torehead, small, sharp eyes puckered about with innumerable 

themforcibf tlT ^ thinner ^ Passing 
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1. Underline the correct phrase: 

two mules 

The carriage was drawn by fency team 

four horses 

a gray mare. 

2. Check the sentence which is true: 

a. The carriage was slowly drawn around the turn. 

b. The carriage was turned over as it rounded the turn. 

c. The carriage was hurried violently around the turn. 

3. Check the false statements: 

a. The man was large and bony. 

b. The man was middle-aged. 

c. The man was little and old. 


The champions were therefore prohibited to thrust with the 
sword, and were confined to striking. A knight, it was announced, 
might use a mace or battle-ax at pleasure, but the dagger was a 
prohibited weapon. A knight unhorsed might renew the fight on 
foot with any other on the opposite side in the same predicament; 
but mounted horsemen were in that case forbidden to assail him. 
When any knight could force his antagonist to the extremity of the 
lists, so as to touch the palisade with his person or arms, such 
opponent was obliged to yield himself vanquished, and his armour 
and horse were placed at the disposal of the conqueror. A knight 
thus overcome was not permitted to take further share in the 
combat. If any combatant was struck down and unable to recover 
his feet, his squire or page might enter the lists and drag his master 
out of the press; but in that case the knight was adjudged van¬ 
quished, and his arms and horse declared forfeited. 

1. Underline the word which names the weapon that could not 
be used: 


sword 

mace 

dagger 

battle-ax 

2. Check the one of these statements which is false: 

a. A knight could fight on foot. 

b. One knight could not injure another knight. 

c. Mounted horsemen could fight only mounted horsemen. 

3. Check the false statements: 

a. A knight could be vanquished without being killed. 
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b. A knight’s page could fight. 

c. A vanquished knight retained his horse. 

4. Check the true statements: 

a. Champions were prohibited to use the sword. 

b. An unhorsed knight could renew the fight. 

c. An opponent was vanquished if his arms touched the 
palisade. 

d. A knight dragged from the lists by his page was beaten. 

In Sigma 1, and Sigma 3, Haggerty has provided a pre¬ 
liminary exercise to acquaint the pupils with the nature of 
the test. The directions to the pupils in the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale are put in the form of an exercise. In 
this way it fulfills the double purpose of acquainting the pu¬ 
pils with the nature of the test and instructing them as to 
their methods of work. In Thorndike’s scales there is no 
preliminary exercise to acquaint the pupils with the nature 
of the test, 

Description of pupil’s performance. These tests consist 
of exercises arranged in order of increasing difficulty. Thus 
the logical method of describing a pupil’s performance is in 
terms of the degree of difficulty of the highest point on the 
scale, which he does with a fixed standard of accuracy (com¬ 
prehension). This method was followed by Thorndike in 
Alpha and Alpha 2. It, however, involves a rather intricate 
statistical procedure and is difficult to use even when the 
correction tables designed to accompany the scales are at 
hand. For this reason many users of Thorndike’s Scale Al¬ 
pha have described the performances of pupils in terms of 
the number of questions answered correctly. Haggerty has 
followed this method in both Sigma 1 and Sigma 3. It is 
also the plan of scoring for the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale. The questions obviously vary widely in difficulty, 
but this method gives a pupil as much credit for answering 
correctly one question as for answering correctly any other. 
However, it is doubtful if a plan of weighting the exercises on 
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the basis of their difficulty would materially increase the 
accuracy of the scores. 

Derived scores for the Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale. 
In the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, provision is made 
for translating the point score (number of questions an¬ 
swered correctly) into a T-score. The unit of this derived 
score called T, in honor of Thorndike and Terman, is one 
tenth of the standard deviation (.1 a) of the distribution of 
the silent reading ability (as defined by this scale) of all 
twelve-year-old pupils taken without regard to their grade 
placement. This distribution is assumed to be included be¬ 
tween -5.0 <r and +5.0 a. Hence a scale of 100 units is pro¬ 
vided with the zero point at 5.0 a below the average silent 
reading ability of twelve-year-old pupils. In order to de¬ 
scribe a pupil’s performance in terms of this scale, it is first 
described in terms of the number of questions answered cor¬ 
rectly. The basis of translating this score into its T-score 
equivalent is the per cent of twelve-year-old pupils exceeding, 
plus half of those answering each number of questions cor¬ 
rectly. For example, 95.6 per cent of the twelve-year-old pu¬ 
pils answered more than ten questions correctly. 1 The point 
on the base line of the distribution reading ability of twelve- 
year-old pupils above which there are 95.6 per cent of the pu¬ 
pils is 33 (3.3 a above the point 5.0 a below the average). A 
score of 33 is, therefore, given to pupils who answer ten 
questions correctly. A table has been prepared which gives 
the score that corresponds to each number of questions an¬ 
swered correctly, and a user of the scale can easily translate 
the point scores into T-scores without understanding the 
statistical procedure just described. 

It is claimed for this method of describing a pupil’s per¬ 
formance that the unit (a measure of the variability of 

1 More accurately, 95.6 per cent includes half of those who answered 
exactly ten questions correctly. 
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twelve-year-old pupils) can be universally used, since it is 
based upon the variability of a fixed group. It is true that 
the group is fixed, but it does not follow that the distribution 
of its ability, and hence its variability, is fixed even in the 
case of silent reading. It is conceivable that improved meth¬ 
ods of instruction and a different type of school organization 
might materially modify the distribution of reading ability 
of twelve-year-old pupils. 

McCall also ascertained the average T-score for the pupils 
of each chronological age group. These averages were then 
used as a basis for a second derived score. For example, the 
average T-score for pupils having a chronological age of 121 
months (ten years and one month) is 40. Hence, a pupil 
having a T-score of 40 is said to have a “ reading age” of 121 
months. This merely means that he has a silent reading 
ability (as measured by this scale) equivalent to the average 
silent reading ability of all pupils whose chronological age is 
ten years and one month. A “ reading quotient ” is obtained 
by dividing the pupil’s reading age by his chronological age. 
Both of these derived scores have certain merits in the in¬ 
terpretation of the measure of silent reading ability. 

It should be noted that the Thorndike-McCall method for 
describing a pupil’s performance in terms of a T-score does 
not explicitly include any scheme of weighting the questions 
on the basis of their difficulty. Its use, therefore, is not re¬ 
stricted to scaled data. Also duplicate forms of the test are 
not required to be exactly equivalent to yield comparable 
scores provided a translation table has been devised for each 
form. 

Function. The function of Thorndike Scale Alpha 2 is 
defined as the measurement of “ achievement in paragraph 
reading,” which in turn is defined as “that thing much of 
which enables an individual to respond correctly to a para¬ 
graph and a question about the paragraph involving much 
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‘difficulty for paragraph reading,’ whereas an individual of 
less ‘ achievement ’ should respond correctly only to a ‘ para¬ 
graph and a question about the paragraph of less difficulty.” 
Apparently this statement of the function was adopted by 
the authors of the other tests in this group. In contrast 
with the other silent reading tests described in this chapter 
this group may be described as “power tests.” It should be 
noted that Thorndike defined ability to read (or to under¬ 
stand paragraphs) in terms of his test, which is a narrow con¬ 
cept of reading ability. 

Norms. The published grade norms for the scales by 
Haggerty and Thorndike-McCall are given in Table XIV. 


Table XIV. Norms for Haggerty Sigma 1 and Sigma 3, and 

Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales 


Scale 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Sigma 1 













Test 1. 

4 

12 

16 

20 









Test 2. 

2 

8 

14 

18 









Sigma 3 
Thorndike- 


31 

50 

68 

76 

84 


96 

102 




McCall . 


28 

35 

41 

46 

52 

57 


62 

63 

65 

67 







i 





More detailed norms are given in the manual of directions 
which accompany the scales. The norms for silent reading 
scales by Haggerty and the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale are computed from the norms announced for the end of 
each half-grade by taking averages. Hence, they may be 
considered as norms for April testing. Presumably these 
norms for the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale are derived 
from scores yielded by Form 1. Hence, it is necessary to 
inquire into the equivalence of other forms when using these 
norms to interpret the scores yielded by them. 
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Limitations of these “ scales.” Except for Thorndike Al¬ 
pha and Alpha 2, the directions to examiners are sufficiently 
detailed so that the giving of the tests is probably highly ob¬ 
jective. Even in the case of Thorndike’s two scales it does 
not appear likely that different examiners would secure 
markedly different results. Therefore, the source of any 
lack of objectivity must be sought in the scoring of the per¬ 
formance of the pupils. Except in the Haggerty Achieve¬ 
ment Examinations the pupil is required to express his an¬ 
swers to the questions in terms of a word or a group of words. 
When pupils are called upon to express themselves in this 
way, such a variety of responses is obtained that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to determine which ones should be accepted 
as correct and which ones should be called wrong. Thorn¬ 
dike gives a list of answers which are to be accepted as cor¬ 
rect and also a list of answers which are to be counted 
wrong. But even with this assistance, the scorer is fre¬ 
quently called upon to exercise judgment and in such cases 
the scoring is not highly objective. In the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale the questions require relatively sim¬ 
ple answers and the directions for scoring appear to be more 
complete. Hence, the scoring of this scale is probably more 
objective. The type of exercises which Haggerty has used 
in both Sigma 1 and Sigma 3 is such that a very high degree of 
objectivity is attained, particularly in the case of Sigma 3. 

Haggerty has computed the reliability for both Sigma 1 
and Sigma 3 by having the same test repeated. In the case 
of Sigma 1 the interval between the two applications of 
the test was six weeks. For 200 children in Grades I to 
III a coefficient of reliability of .84 was obtained. In the 
case of Sigma 3 the interval between the two applications 
was only two days. For 126 pupils in Grades V C to VIIIA 
the coefficient of reliability was found to be .885. For the 
sentence test alone the reliability coefficient was .769. For 
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the paragraph test it was .806. Gates 1 reports reliability 
coefficients for the Thorndike-McCall scale ranging from .25 
to .72. These are based upon the pupils belonging to a sin¬ 
gle grade. 

In all of these tests the pupil’s performance is limited to 
the answering of questions with the test at hand so that he 
can refer to it whenever he desires. Therefore, these tests 
should not be thought of as measuring reading ability in 
general, but rather measuring that type of reading ability 
which is called for in answering questions with the text at 
hand. The rate of work, which is an important dimension of 
the silent reading ability, is entirely neglected by this group 
of tests. This means that no information is obtained con¬ 
cerning the silent reading mechanism. Pupils may lack 
good eye-movement habits or be afflicted with a high degree 
of vocalization and yet make high scores on these tests. 
Hence, at best these tests can yield only a partial measure of 
silent reading ability. 

One writer who has experimented with this type of silent 
reading test reports that “if the children were given suffi¬ 
cient time they were able to follow instructions couched in 
the most recondite and unusual phraseology. The only way 
to make the hurdles high enough was to introduce complexi¬ 
ties of thought and difficulties of tasks which tended to make 
the test one for qualities other than ordinary reading abil¬ 
ity.” 2 This investigator abandoned this type of test. 

Although it is expected that the pupil will find it necessary 
to read the paragraph in order to answer the questions, an 
analysis of these tests shows that this is not always necessary. 
For example, the first three questions of Set III of Thorn- 

1 Gates, Arthur I., “An Experimental and Statistical Study of Reading 
and Reading Tests in Journal of Educational Psychology , vol. 12, p. 379. 
(October, 1921.) 

2 Burgess, May Ayres, Measurement of Silent Reading, p. 85. Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1921. 
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dike Scale Alpha 2 might be answered without any refer¬ 
ence to the paragraph (see page 119). In case a pupil does 
this, he may not answer them correctly, but the fact remains 
that some pupils are likely to attempt to answer them in this 
way. If this should be found to happen in a very large num¬ 
ber of cases, we should have reason to doubt the validity of 
the test. 

This criticism also applies to the Thorndike-McCall Read¬ 
ing Scale. For example, the answer to Question 23 is “yes” 
(see page 120). If this question were incorporated in a gen¬ 
eral information test, it is likely that a large per cent of cor¬ 
rect responses would be obtained. The same answer is re¬ 
quired for Question 25, and doubtless the same result would 
be obtained for it. This criticism appears to apply to six 
out of thirty-five questions in Form 1 of this scale. In the 
case of Haggerty’s Sigma 1 and Sigma 3, a careful reading of 
the paragraph is a prerequisite for correct answers except as 
a matter of chance. In both of these tests a specific section 
is set aside for testing a pupil’s general information. 

The standards furnished by the grade norms for these 
tests suggest that an objective of the school is to train the 
pupils to read as difficult material as possible. This objec¬ 
tive is not in accord with either our educational practice or 
theory. This constitutes a serious limitation of the use¬ 
fulness of the tests particularly below the sixth grade. In 
these grades emphasis is placed upon the development of 
good silent reading habits, especially eye-movements and 
elimination of vocalization. Above the sixth grade the 
mechanism of silent reading is important, but a shifting 
of the major emphasis to other phases of silent reading may 
e justified if the training in the lower grades has been 

effective. Thus these tests are most useful above the sixth 
grade. 
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II. Vocabulary Scales 


The problem of measurement. A fundamental factor of 
one’s ability to read silently is the range of words whose 
meaning he recognizes. For diagnostic purposes it would 
be very helpful to have an instrument with which to measure 
the extent of a pupil’s vocabulary, but in the construction of 
a vocabulary test we encounter difficulty in securing a satis¬ 
factory performance from the pupil. It is not satisfactory 
to have him write out a definition for each word because such 
a performance cannot be objectively scored. In addition, 
such a test would require a large amount of time on the part 
of both the pupil and the scorer. To overcome these diffi¬ 
culties several ingenious types of performances have been 
used by the makers of vocabulary tests. Five representa¬ 
tive tests will be described together. 

Facts of title. 1. Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Scale A, 
devised by E. L. Thorndike, 1914. The revised scales, A2 X , 
A2 V , B x , and B v were published in 1916. They are de¬ 
signed to be used in Grades II to VIII. 

2. Southington-Plymouth English Vocabulary Scale, de¬ 
vised by E. C. TVitham, 1919. There is only one form, 


which is designed to be used in Grades III to XII. 

3. Holley Sentence Vocabulary Scale, devised by C. E. 
Holley, 1919. There is only one form which is designed to 
be used in Grades II to XII. 

4. Haggerty Vocabulary Test, devised by M. E. Hag¬ 
gerty, 1920. This scale is one of the sub-tests of the Hag¬ 
gerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3. It is designed for 
Grades V to XII. There is only one form. 

5. Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, devised by E. L. 
Thorndike, 1921. There are four forms and the test is de¬ 
signed to be used in Grades II to VIII. 

Nature of pupil’s performance. In Scale A and Scale A 2, 
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Thorndike asks the pupil to classify the test words. The 
pupil is directed: 

Look at each word and write the letter F under every word that 
means a flower. 

Then look at each word again and write the letter A under every 
word that means an animal. 

Then look at each word again and write the letter N under every 
word that means a boy’s name. 

Then look at each word again and write the letter G under every 
word that means a game. 

Then look at each word again and write the letter B under every 
word that means a book. 

Then look at each word again and write the letter T under every 
word like now or then that means something to do with time. 

Then look at each word again and write the word GOOD under 
every word that means something good to be or do. 

Then look at each word again and write the word BAD under 
every word that means something bad to be or do. 


The Holley Sentence Vocabulary Scale consists of exer¬ 
cises like the following. The pupil is asked to draw a line 

under the one of the last four words which makes the truest 
sentence: 


A gown is a. 

An orange is a. 

Envelopes are made for 

Haste is. 

Scorch means to... 


string... 

...animal.. 

. .dress— 

. .plant 

dress... 

.. .animal.. 

. .fruit- 

..hornet 

letters.. 

.. .snakes.. 

. .water... 

. .apples 

hurry... 

...red. 

. .little_ 

• r 

. .sweet 

cut. 

.. .burn.... 

. .bruise.., 

..turn 


The Haggerty Vocabulary Test consists of exercises that 

are somewhat similar to those used by Holley. Samples are 

given below. The pupil is directed to “Draw a line under 

the word or phrase which is the best definition of the first 
word.” 


1. minister (servant, preacher, agent, to assist). 

I’ kn °wledge, teacher, paper, book). 

8. pardon (forgive, hinder, condemn, smile at). . 

i par * of the ocean > land surrounded by water neak) 

5. float (sail, sink, to fly, to stay on top of the water).. . . P ) ’ 
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Witham gives fifty words and their definitions on opposite 
pages. The definitions are not arranged in the same order 
as the words. The pupils are required to match up the words 
and definitions. 

The Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge is very similar in 
structure to the Haggerty Vocabulary Test. In all cases 
the pupil is to underline the word “which means the same 
or nearly the same.” Five possible words are given. 

Selection of test words. The words used in these vocabu¬ 
lary tests have been selected in a variety of ways. Holley 
used a list prepared by Terman and Childs, who took the 
“last word of every sixth column” in Laird and Lee’s Vest- 
Pocket Webster’s Dictionary, 1904 edition. Thorndike se¬ 
lected the words of his first test on the basis of difficulty from 
a list which was suitable for classification. Presumably the 
same method was followed in selecting the words for the 
new test. The words on which the exercises of the Haggerty 
Vocabulary Test are based were selected in much the same 
way. Witham selected the words for the Southington-Ply- 
mouth English Vocabulary Scale from the list of one thou¬ 
sand words in the Ayres “Measuring Scale for Ability in 
Spelling” and from the words in “Thorndike’s Reading 
Scale A-2, Word Knowledge or Visual Vocabulary ” (X se¬ 
ries), and from the Provisional Extension of that scale. The 
first ninety words are from the Ayres Scale; the last ten are 
from Thorndike’s. The scheme for selecting the words 
from the Ayres Spelling Scale was as follows: 


First 250 — every 50th word chosen. 5 

Second 250 — every 25th word chosen.10 

Third 250 — every 10th word chosen.25 

Fourth 250 — every 5th word chosen.50 

90 


Beginning with line 8^ X on the Thorndike Scale A-2, one word 
was chosen from each remaining line and one word from each line 
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on the Provisional Extension of this scale. This gives ten words, 
making in all the one hundred words in the test. 

Arrangement of test words. In all of these tests the 
words appear to be arranged in order of increasing difficulty, 
but, except in the case of those in which the words were se¬ 
lected on the basis of difficulty, definite evidence of the exact 
procedure is wanting. The Thorndike Scale A has five 
words for each level of difficulty. Scale A-2 and Scale B 
have ten words for each step. The time allowance for 
these scales is such that practically all pupils are able to 
finish all of the exercises they are able to do correctly. 

Description of pupil’s performance. In his first test 
Thorndike directed that the pupil’s score be expressed in 
terms of the degree of difficulty of the list of words in which 
the pupil classifies 80 per cent correctly. When a pupil 
fails to have exactly 80 per cent correct of any group of 
words, tables are provided for inferring his score. In the 
Nassau County Survey, the pupil’s score was taken as the 
number of words correctly marked. This is the simplest 
method of computing a pupil’s score. In all of the other 
tests the pupil’s score is the number of exercises done 
correctly. This is the number of words which have been 
defined in the way required by the test. 

Function. As the title implies, the function of vocabulary 
tests is to measure acquaintance urith the words of the English 
language. The tests which have been described differ in the 
definition of “acquaintance with words.” Thorndike 
states, “The obvious purpose of these scales is to measure 
how hard words a pupil can read in the sense of understand¬ 
ing their meaning well enough to classify them under the 
proper heading.” Although different definitions of “ac¬ 
quaintance with words ” are indicated by the differences in 
the structure of the tests, it is likely that all of the authors 
hoped to secure a measure of that acquaintance with words 
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which is required for understanding sentences and para¬ 
graphs. This probable function, however, is indefinite be¬ 
cause various degrees of acquaintanceship are required for 
reading, and the difficulty of the material to be read depends 
upon the sentence structure as well as upon the vocabulary. 
Therefore, a precise statement of the function is not possible. 

Limitations. These vocabulary tests are highly objective. 
Only one answer can be accepted as correct. The reliability 
of vocabulary tests has been given little attention. Haggerty 
reports a coefficient of reliability of .865 based upon the repe¬ 
tition of his test (not duplicate form), after an interval of 
two days, to a group of pupils in Grades V to VIII. McCall, 
using Thorndike’s Visual Vocabulary Scale A and a second 
scale similar to it, reports a coefficient of reliability of .53 
based upon 88 pupils in the sixth grade. Wyman and Wen¬ 
dell report a reliability coefficient of .79 ± .04 for Thorndike’s 
Visual Vocabulary Scale B (Series X and Y). 

The available evidence furnishes little basis for even hy¬ 
potheses concerning the validity of the various vocabulary 
tests as instruments for measuring one’s acquaintance with 
the words of the English language. In all of these tests the 
performance required of the pupil differs from that occurring 
in associating meanings with words as they are met in read¬ 
ing. The words are not presented in context, but in isola¬ 
tion . 1 The effect of this is not known. It seems reasonable 
to expect that pupils will demonstrate acquaintanceship with 
fewer words when they are presented in isolation than they 
should if the words were presented in context. Granting 
this is the case, it may be that the difference approaches a 
constant. In case it does, the validity of the measures 
would not be affected for comparative purposes. 

1 It may be urged that Holley presents the words in sentences, but the 
form of presentation is mechanical and the sentences are not complete. 
Hence, this test should not be considered an exception to this statement. 
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The little available evidence with reference to the correla¬ 
tion between vocabulary ability and reading ability is inade¬ 
quate, but what we have does not indicate that the vocabu¬ 
lary tests fail to measure a pupil’s acquaintance with words . 1 
Thorndike states with reference to his revised scales that 
they are “better than any one would probably devise him¬ 
self with less than five hundred hours of work.” He also 
gives the opinion that the measurement of word knowledge 
by classification “seems undoubtedly better than a defini¬ 
tion test. Measurement of how hard words a pupil knows 
is beyond question sounder than measurement by an arbi¬ 
trary score in a ‘blanket’ test.” 

III. Gray Oral Reading Test 2 

General structure. The normal performance in oral read¬ 
ing can be observed, although for the more subtle qualities of 
expression this observation will not be very accurate. For 
this reason the measurement of ability in oral reading has 
been limited to the accuracy and fluency of pronunciation. 
For measuring these elements of the ability of pupils to read 
orally, Gray has devised a test consisting of a series of para¬ 
graphs arranged in order of gradually increasing difficulty in 
oral reading. The test is designed to be used in all grades 
beginning with the first. The nature of the test can be best 
illustrated by reproducing a few of the paragraphs: 

1. A boy had a dog. 

The dog ran into the woods. 

1 See Gates, Arthur, “ An Experimental and Statistical Study of Reading 
and Reading Tests”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 12, p. 457. 
(November, 1921.) 

5 As the proof of this chapter is being read the publication of the Gray 
Oral Reading Check Tests is announced. These tests differ in certain 
respects from the test described here. They are designed primarily for 
diagnosis and no composite score is obtained. The manner of giving the 
test is however the same as described here. 
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The boy ran after the dog. 

He wanted the dog to go home. 

But the dog would not go home. 

The little boy said, “I cannot go home without my dog.” 

Then the boy began to cry. 

6. It was one of those wonderful evenings such as are found only 
in this magnificent region. The sun had sunk behind the moun¬ 
tains, but it was still light. The pretty twilight glow embraced a 
third of the sky, and against its brilliancy stood the dull white 
masses of the mountains in evident contrast. 

11. The hypotheses concerning physical phenomena formulated 
by the early philosophers proved to be inconsistent and in general 
not universally applicable. Before relatively accurate principles 
could be established, physicists, mathematicians, and statisticians 
had to combine forces and work arduously. 

Giving the test. In giving the test the pupils are taken 
one at a time and asked to read beginning with the first para¬ 
graph. As the pupil reads, the teacher records, on another 
copy of the test, two sets of facts: the number of seconds the 
pupil takes to read each paragraph and the errors which are 
made. To obtain the number of seconds the teacher must 
have a watch with a second-hand or, better, a stop-watch. 
Six types of errors are recorded: (1) complete mispronuncia¬ 
tion of a word so as to indicate that the pupil has no control 
over it; (2) partial mispronunciation; (3) omissions; (4) sub¬ 
stitutions; (5) insertions; and (6) repetitions. The method 
of marking these errors on the test paper is illustrated in the 
following quotation from the class record sheet: 


The sun pierced into my large windows. It was the opening 
of October, and the^sky was (of)a dazzling blue. I looked out of 
my window(anc?)down the street. The white housc@of the long, 
8l@aight street were (a^nost painful to the eyes. The dear 
atmosphere allowed full play tQ quj^£J>rightness. 
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If a word is wholly mispronounced, underline it as in the case of 
“atmosphere.” If a portion of a word is mispronounced, mark 
appropriately as indicated above: “pierced” pronounced in two 
syllables, sounding long a in “dazzling,” omitting the s in “houses,” 
or the al from “almost,” or the r in “straight.” Omitted words 
are marked, as in the case of “of” and “and”; substitutions, as in 
the case of “many” for “my”; insertions, as in the case of “clear,” 
and repetition, as in the case of “to the sun’s.” Two or more 
words should be repeated to count as a repetition. 

To give the test satisfactorily requires practice in detect¬ 
ing the errors and in recording them. The teacher should 
have some one read the test, intentionally making errors, so 
that he may become skillful in detecting each of the six types 
of errors. 

Describing the pupil’s performance. Depending upon 
the time required and the number of errors, the pupil may re¬ 
ceive full credit, three fourths credit, one half credit, one 
fourth credit, or no credit for the reading of each paragraph. 
Table XV gives in schematic form the amount of credit that 
is to be given for various performances: 


Table XV. Credits to be Given for Complete and Partial 
Success in Reading a Paragraph of Gray Oral Reading Test 



The numbers in the left-hand column refer to the time re¬ 
quired to read a paragraph. The numbers, 0, 1, 2, etc., in 
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the horizontal line at the top of the table refer to the number 
of errors made in the reading. The numbers in the horizon¬ 
tal line to the right of “40 or more” mean that, if a para¬ 
graph is read in 40 or more seconds with no errors, a credit of 
4 (full credit) is given; with one error, a credit of 4; with two 
errors, a credit of 3 (three fourths credit); with three errors, 
a credit of 2; and so forth. Thus, the credit to be allowed 
for the reading of a paragraph can be found from the num¬ 
ber of seconds required to read it and the number of errors 
made. For example, paragraph four is read by a pupil in 34 
seconds with 3 errors. In the left-hand column of Table XV 
find the interval containing 34 seconds. Evidently, it is the 
interval, 30-39. Follow the horizontal line of numbers to the 
right of 30-39 to the column which represents 3 errors. The 
credit in this column is 2. This means that the pupil is to 
receive two fourths credit for this paragraph. 

The instructions for finding the total score of a pupil di¬ 
rect the examiner to construct a table of the form shown in 
Table XVI. In the first column of the table the numbers 
corresponding to the paragraphs of the test are entered. 
The credit which the pupil makes on each paragraph is to be 
entered in the second column. The values of the paragraphs, 
with the exception of paragraph one, are shown in the third 
column. Paragraph one has a different value for each grade. 
These are given in the right-hand margin of the table. The 
products of the credits times the corresponding values are 
entered in the fourth column. The sum of these products 
is divided by 4. The resulting quotient is the pupil’s score 
on Gray’s Oral Reading Test. 

It is obvious that the scores for pupils in different grades 
are expressed in terms of scales which differ in respect to the 
zero point. In the first grade, paragraph one has a value of 
55 above the zero point. In Grade two, it has a value of 35, 
which means that the zero point has been moved up twenty 
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Table XVI. Form to be Used in Calculating Individual 
Scores for Gray Oral Reading Test 


Para¬ 

graph 

Credit 

Value 

Product of Credit 
and Value 

Value for Par¬ 
agraph 1 

1 




Grade I 

55 

2 


5 


II 

35 

3 


5 


III 

30 

4 


5 


IV 

25 

5 


5 


V 

20 

6 


5 


VI 

15 

7 


5 


VII 

10 

8 


5 


vrn 

6 

9 


5 




10 


5 




11 


10 




12 


5 





Total product. 

Pupil’s score (Total product divided by 4) 


units. The shift for the successive grades is five units. The 
use of different scales in the different grades is confusing and 
makes comparisons between grades difficult. In addition, 
the construction of a form, such as is shown in Table XVI, 
for calculating the score of each pupil makes the scoring 
tedious. 

A proposed modification of Gray’s method. If the same 
zero point were used for all grades, it would then be possible 
to assign fixed values to the paragraphs and to simplify 
greatly the scoring. For example, if the zero point for the 
first grade is used for all grades, the several paragraphs then 
have values as follow: 
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AGRAPH 

Scale Value 

1 

55 

2 

60 

3 

65 

4 

70 

5 

75 

6 

80 

7 

85 

8 

90 

9 

95 

10 

100 

11 

110 

12 

115 


With these scale values assigned to the paragraphs, a pu¬ 
pil’s score in any grade may be defined as follows: a pupil 
reading satisfactorily a number of successive paragraphs and 
failing of complete success on all more difficult paragraphs 
receives as his score the scale value of the most difficult par¬ 
agraph read successfully, as defined in Table XV, plus ad¬ 
ditional credits for partial success on more difficult para¬ 
graphs; a pupil failing of complete success on a paragraph 
and then reading a more difficult one satisfactorily receives 
as his score the scale value of the most difficult paragraph be¬ 
low which there are no failures, plus the additional credits for 
partial and complete successes. The computation of a pu¬ 
pil’s score by this method is illustrated by the following case. 
Suppose that a pupil has read successfully all paragraphs up 
to and including the fifth. On paragraph six he is to receive 
2 credits and on paragraph seven, 1. Paragraph five has a 
value of 75. Thus, the score w r ould be 75 plus two fourths of 
5 plus one fourth of 5, or 78 J. 

The calculation of a pupil’s score is unnecessarily difficult 
because of the presence of fractions. These can be elimi¬ 
nated by the simple device of using a larger unit. If we in¬ 
crease the unit of the scale so that the interval betw'een sue- 
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cessive paragraphs is 4 instead of 5, Table XV will give exact 
corrections to be added. Therefore, it is proposed that, in¬ 
stead of the scale values as given above, the following be 

used: 


Paragraph New Scale Value 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

64 

68 

72 

76 

80 

88 

92 


The finding of a pupil’s score in terms of this new scale 
may be illustrated by the following record: 


Paragraph 


Value 

Seconds 

Errors 

1 


44 

22 

0 

2 


48 

27 

0 

3 


52 

28 

1 

4 


56 

33 

1 

5 


60 

37 

2 

6 


64 

35 

3 

7 


68 

40 

5 

8 


72 

40 

7 

9 


76 

45 

7 

10 


80 



11 


88 



12 


92 
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According to Table XV, the most difficult paragraph 
which this pupil read successfully is the fourth. The same 
table gives 3 credits and 2 credits for paragraphs five and six. 
The pupil’s performance on more difficult paragraphs is con¬ 
sidered to be a complete failure. Therefore, the pupil’s score is 
56 plus 3 plus 2, which equals 61. In addition to the simplicity 
of its calculation, this score has a very definite interpretation 
in terms of the test. It means that the pupil’s oral reading 
ability is slightly more than that represented by the successful 
reading of the fifth paragraph, which has a scale value of 60. 
It is true that the pupil did not read this paragraph with 
complete success, but he read the sixth paragraph with 
partial success which accounts for the increase in his score. 

The method proposed for computing the individual score 
is logically consistent with that given by Gray, except for a 
pupil who fails to read successfully the first paragraph. In 
fact, most of the procedure is implied in the unique method 
of graphical representation which he has used. In this repre¬ 
sentation he essentially corrects for the shift in the zero point 
by making a corresponding shift in the horizontal axis of the 
diagram for the successive grades. From one point of view 
this is equivalent to using the same zero point for all grades. 
In the case of a pupil who fails to read the first paragraph 
successfully, the credit assigned by Gray’s plan depends 
upon the pupil’s grade placement. He receives a fractional 
part of the credit given for the first paragraph. The pro¬ 
posed plan does not provide at all for the calculation of 
scores of pupils who fail to read the first paragraph success¬ 
fully. To be consistent with Gray’s procedure, the pupil 
who earns 3 credits on the first paragraph would receive as 
his score three fourths of 44 plus additional credits for partial 
successes on more difficult paragraphs. This plan, however, 
appears to penalize unduly pupils who fail to read the first 
paragraph successfully. 
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Norms. Grade norms for both methods of scoring are 
given in Table XVII. 

Table XVII. Norms for Gray’s Oral Reading Test 

Revised Gray’s 


Grade Scores Method 

1 . 25 31 

2 . 50 43 

3 . 57 46 

4 . 62 47 

5 . 66 48 

6 . 71 40 

7 . 74 47 

8 . 78 48 


Limitations of Gray’s Oral Reading Test. No informa¬ 
tion is at hand concerning the reliability of the Gray Oral 
Reading Test. Since there is only one form available, inde¬ 
pendent duplicate measurements cannot be made. It ap¬ 
pears likely that the test approximates in reliability the silent 
reading tests described in this chapter. 

An obvious practical limitation is the necessity of admin¬ 
istering the test to one pupil at a time. For this reason the 
time expenditure for testing an entire class is prohibitive 
except for very enthusiastic workers. 

IV. Interpreting Scores and Planning 
Remedial Instruction 

Interpretation of scores of individual pupils. Space does 
not permit a consideration of the interpretation of scores of 
individual pupils. This topic has been treated in the au¬ 
thor’s book Measuring the Results of Teaching and more ex¬ 
tensively in a recent monograph by Professor W. S. Gray 1 

1 Gray, William Scott, Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and 
Treatment. Supplementary Educational Monograph no. 22. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1928. 208 pp.) 
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and a book by Professor C. T. Gray. 1 The analytical and 
supplementary diagnosis described and illustrated in these 
references will be found helpful in dealing with children who 
have difficulties in learning to read. 

Limitations which should be kept in mind. Prior to the 
derivation of standardized silent reading tests this field of 
achievement was almost entirely neglected; consequently, si¬ 
lent reading tests render a valuable service if they do nothing 
more than direct attention to this phase of school work. 
The fact that all phases of silent reading ability are not 
measured and that the measures are subject to both con¬ 
stant and variable errors is not sufficient reason for rejecting 
the standardized silent reading tests which are now available. 
However, the measures of achievement yielded by read¬ 
ing tests must be used intelligently if the best results are 
secured. The limitations which have been noted in the 
preceding pages must be kept in mind. 

Interpretation of scores of classes. Space does not per¬ 
mit a detailed consideration of the interpretation of the 
scores of a class, but the general plan to be followed is simi¬ 
lar to that described for arithmetic beginning on page 76. 
When rate and comprehension are measured separately, five 
cases will occur. When only comprehension is measured 
or the two dimensions are measured together, there will be 
only three cases: (1) class score below standard; (2) scores 
scattered too wide; (3) class score up to or above standard. 
In all cases the interpretation must be made in terms of the 
instructional needs of the pupils. Remedial instruction 
must then be adapted to these needs. Space does not per¬ 
mit a consideration of the remedial instruction suitable to 
certain needs. In addition to the three sources referred to 
above in connection with remedial instruction for individual 

1 Gray, Clarence Truman, Deficiencies in Reading Ability: Their Diagnosis 
and Remedies . (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1922. 420 pp.) 
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pupils, a recent book by Stone will be found helpful. 1 For 
purposes of illustration the remedial instruction for the first 
case mentioned above will be considered. 

To raise the median comprehension score of the class. 
Suppose that a silent reading test has revealed an unsatis¬ 
factory median comprehension score, but a satisfactorily 
close grouping of the scores around the median. The com¬ 
monest of all reasons for this situation, particularly when 
found in the grades below the sixth, is that the teachers have 
been placing chief stress upon oral reading. Where children 
are required to give their attention mainly to the correct pro¬ 
nunciation of words, the correct enunciation of sounds, and 
the correct inflection of the voice in passing over the several 
punctuation marks, not much growth in the power to com¬ 
prehend meaning in the language can be expected. Where 
the children study their reading lesson with the point of 
view of being able to respond in this way, they fasten upon 
themselves the habit of watching for words whose pronuncia¬ 
tion they are not sure of, or they form the habit of reproduc¬ 
ing the sounds of syllables, thus establishing the practice of 
moving the lips and other speech organs when reading si¬ 
lently. Frequently both these habits fix themselves upon 
children whose reading is judged mainly by the daily oral 
performance. When either or both habits become fixed a 
real struggle is required to break them. Unless they are 
broken, however, the child suffers a severe handicap the rest 
of his reading life. Many men and women of mature years 
are still paying the price of those habits fixed in youth. 
They read but little faster silently than they can pronounce 
the words orally, because their speech organs make all the 
motions of the successive words as the reading proceeds. 

Care from the beginning. To be on guard against these 
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two habits care must be exercised from the very beginning. 
Children in the primary grades should have exercises from 
the start in which the meaning is the only significant ele¬ 
ment, and the response is not in terms of words said, but 
things done, or interpretations made. For example, let it be 
the usual thing for the child to carry out the directions con¬ 
tained in the word or sentence. The primary teacher should 
be supplied with some hundreds of cards upon which such 
sentences or short paragraphs as the following are printed or 
written: 

(1) Draw a picture of a flag on the blackboard. 

(2) Make a sound like a cross kitty makes when a dog chases her. 

(3) Hide behind the door. 

(4) Play that you are carrying a cup full of water and do not wish 
to spill any of it. 

These cards should be graded in such a way that certain 
ones will contain only the words taught in the first reading 
lessons. As more words are learned, more cards will become 
available. Word drills should then divide time very gener¬ 
ously with these practice cards which emphasize attention to 
meaning. 

Variety in handling the exercises may be introduced in 
scores of ways which will readily occur to a resourceful pri¬ 
mary teacher. Many other devices having the same aim will 
also occur to the teacher. The essential thing is that prac¬ 
tice in translating written or printed language into action in¬ 
stead of words should be started early, thus producing the 
habit of advancing through a paragraph by thought-units 
rather than by letters, syllables, or words. 

Reading above the primary grades. In grades above the 
primary the problem is fundamentally the same as stated for 
the primary, but the devices must vary. 

First, whenever reading is done orally, be sure that what 
the child is reading is new to most of his listeners. Be sure, 
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too, that the other pupils are listening, and not following 
along with the reader in another copy of the same book. No 
method of reading is more faulty in intermediate grades than 
that in which other members of the class are watching for a 
word error of the reader, ready to call attention at once to 
such a mechanical mistake. This method centers the atten¬ 
tion of the reader constantly upon the mechanics and never 
develops the habit of attending first to the thought. 
Whereas, if the reader realizes that his hearers know nothing 
of the content of his selection except what they gather from 
his reading, then giving the thought instead of pronouncing 
the words becomes the controlling factor in his consciousness. 
It follows from this that only selections, the thoughts in 
which are vital to children, should be used as subject-matter 
for such reading. Then let the one who has read such a se¬ 
lection defend the selection against questions or criticisms of 
the class. In short, center attention upon the meaning, even 
at the expense, if necessary, of accuracy in pronunciation, 
enunciation, and expression. 

Second , let the amount of reading which is compellingly 
interesting be increased. Supplementary reading in geog¬ 
raphy, history, science, and literature should be given a 
larger place. Require that the reports made upon such 
readings be rather exact, but let the selections be reasonably 
easy for the children. Gain in facility in silent reading can¬ 
not be secured by holding the children to selections which 
are so difficult that word-troubles absorb all the attention. 
One must be able to go with ease through the successive 
thoughts before the habit of attending to the thought can be 
acquired. 

Third, make all the industrial and playground exercises 
give a far greater measure of service in teaching reading than 
they now commonly give. How singularly shortsighted we 
are to ask a child to follow the directions printed in his arith- 
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metic for finding the per cent that one number is of another, 
but employ a teacher to give orally the directions for play¬ 
ing a new game, making a raffia basket, or planting beans. 
The very things which come nearest the natural interests of 
the children, concerning which they would most zealously 
read if they had the paragraphs containing the needed direc¬ 
tions, are given to them orally. When interesting school 
exercises require a careful following of directions, then 
those directions make the most effective silent reading mate¬ 
rial. But in practice we seldom make use of them. This 
fault is due to a failure to understand the distinction between 
the aim of the intermediate grades and the aim of the upper 
grades. If we realized that all the work of the intermediate 
grades should be made to develop skill in using the tools of 
learning, then we should not conduct these exercises without 
making them aid in teaching reading. 

Reading in the upper grades. Passing now to the situa¬ 
tion presented when the score of a class above intermediate 
grades is found to be low, we have the most serious task of 
all. The junior high-school or upper-grade pupil should be 
able to proceed with his school tasks without much attention 
to the tools he is using. It is not the primary function of this 
department of the school system to increase the children’s 
facility in the handling of these tools. However, success in 
nearly all the tasks undertaken in the upper grades depends 
upon the skill which the children are expected to possess in 
the tool subjects. A compromise is, therefore, necessary, if 
children in the junior high school, or seventh and eighth 
grades, are found deficient in their ability to read silently. 
A few suggestions are here offered in the hope that some help 
may come from them, although it is realized that correcting 

reading faults at this stage is very difficult. 

First of all, the children’s own conscious efforts should be 
obtained in the direction of correcting the faults. Then, too, 
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the teacher should see that he is observing the same funda¬ 
mental principles stated for the intermediate grades. Com¬ 
prehension, and not mechanics, must be made the test of all 
reading, whether in history, science, or literature. The ma¬ 
terial selected for use must be sufficiently easy so that the 
children are not tied up in word or language difficulties. 
Again, to overcome the habit of proceeding by too small 
units, practice must be afforded in advancing by short sen¬ 
tences or phrases. 

In case the trouble seems to be that the children read flu¬ 
ently enough orally, but get little of the thought, introduce a 
great deal of the sort of reading requiring close attention to 
the thought. For example, use rule books for football, bas¬ 
ketball, and the like for those interested in games; catalog 
descriptions; directions for making certain stitches; the 
more involved arithmetic problems, and so on. These things 
possess a minimum of word difficulty and a maximum of 
thought difficulty. They require the imagination to con¬ 
struct a picture little by little and hold it up for constant 
modification as the reading proceeds. Thus, attention is 
focused on thought. 

Where the class appears to have the right habits of read¬ 
ing silently but have had insufficient practice, the obvious 
suggestion is to give them all the practice possible. Much 
supplementary reading upon which they make only meager 
reports, if any, will help. Try to secure as much general 
home reading as possible. See that an abundance of inter¬ 
esting things is available for reading and stimulate interest 
by having the children’s criticisms of them given before the 
class. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What are the chief methods by which adults add new words to their 
vocabularies? Are more new words learned from the context in which 
they appear, or from the dictionary? What can you say concerning 
the best way to increase the vocabulary of children 5 
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2. What are some of the other factors besides vocabulary involved in 
silent reading. In what grades is vocabulary the most important fac¬ 
tor? Make some suggestions for guaranteeing the intimate asso* 
ciation of the mental concept which a word symbolizes, and the word 
itself when it is encountered in word drills. 

3. What is the significance of rate in reading? Is there any truth in the 
rather common belief that one who reads slowly “gets more out of 
what he reads ? If you do not know the answer, can you devise some 
way to test it out in your class? Compare your own silent reading 
rate with that of some equally well-educated friends. 

4 . What are the chief dangers involved in having much oral reading in 
the lower grades? Can these dangers be safeguarded? What types of 
reading matter do you now read orally outside the schoolroom? Are 
these the types which your pupils are asked to read orally? 

5. What are the circumstances under which you last read aloud? Do 
your pupils have the same incentives for reading clearly and interest¬ 
ingly that you had on that occasion? 

6. What are some of the things you do to assist your pupils in developing 
ability to comprehend the meaning of the printed page? Do you 
know of faulty habits which some of them have which prevent their 
centering attention upon the meaning? Do you know which pupils 
read with accuracy? Which ones read rapidly? 

7. Which of the silent reading tests described in this chapter would you 
select for use in the intermediate grades? Why? Which ones for use 
in the seventh and eighth grades and the high school? Why? 

8. Is a power test more nearly in agreement with our educational objec¬ 
tives in reading than in arithmetic? Why? 

9. How long does it take you to become familiar with the reading diffi¬ 
culties of each child when you receive a new class of, say, thirty 
children? Would you consider it economical if some tests were avail¬ 
able by means of which you could discover these difficulties as well 
as others the first day and thus prepare a chart of each child’s 
instructional needs? How long at the beginning of a term could you 
afford to spend in making such a diagnosis? 
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CHAPTER IV 

HANDWRITING 

I. The Problem of the Measurement of Handwriting 

The traits measured in handwriting. There are several 
ways of measuring handwriting. When copy-books repre¬ 
sented our objectives the script produced by children was 
constantly compared with, that is, measured by, these copy¬ 
book specimens. Consequently the emphasis was placed on 
well-shaped letters and pretty lines, and rate of writing and 
legibility were largely disregarded as objectives. Teachers 
who are watching the writer frequently attend to the writer’s 
position, movement, and apparent ease of production. In 
ordinary situations outside the schoolroom, we commonly 
judge handwriting according to its degree of legibility. If we 
read it easily, we give it a high rating. If we have difficulty 
in reading it, we call it poor. In case the handwriting is con¬ 
spicuous for its beauty or the lack of it, we may take beauty 
into account in our judgment. In the refinement of our 
methods of measuring handwriting, we have focused our 
attention upon legibility and beauty. The combination of 
these characteristics we call quality. Measurement as it re¬ 
lates to handwriting is concerned with both the act of writ¬ 
ing and the script which is produced. For diagnostic meas¬ 
urement each of these factors should be analyzed into more 
simple and more readily measurable adjustments and quan¬ 
tities. 

Difficulties encountered in measuring handwriting. 
Here, as in the analysis of other school subjects, we may 
find characteristics which are easily measured, but of so little 
value as to make measurement unprofitable. We shall also 
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find some traits which are measured with difficulty and 
without precision, but which must be measured because of 
their worth. Many teachers seem to be concerned with the 
movement which the pupils are using. This could be ac¬ 
curately measured, but it is not of sufficient importance, in 
the ordinary classroom situation, to warrant the time and 
effort required to so measure it. Undue emphasis on move¬ 
ment has doubtless robbed legibility of the attention it de¬ 
serves. On the other hand, legibility cannot be measured as 
precisely and objectively as movement, but even a rough 
measure of legibility aids in calling attention to it as a goal. 

The mention of legibility as a characteristic of handwrit¬ 
ing suggests the difficulty encountered in its measurement. 
It is easy to determine whether the spelling of a word or the 
answer to an example in arithmetic is right or wrong. It is 
not so easy to judge whether a specimen of handwriting is 
legible or illegible. Instead of the clear-cut distinction be¬ 
tween correct and incorrect, we here find need for recogni¬ 
tion of degrees of legibility. These cannot be easily defined. 
A specimen of handwriting which is read with great diffi¬ 
culty by one person may be read rapidly by another. Legi¬ 
bility depends in part on the skill of the reader. Legibility 
is not a simple characteristic. Size of letters, kind of line, 
spacing, and other factors affect it. Legibility concerns the 
reader. Rate of writing and ease of performance in writing 
concern the writer. 

II. Measuring the Act of Handwriting 

Discussions of the measurement of handwriting have usu¬ 
ally emphasized measurement of the script produced. How¬ 
ever, Judd 1 has asserted, “The habit of writing is not to be 
found in lines on paper — it is in human beings.” Although 

1 Judd, Charles Hubbard, Genetic Psychology for Teachers, chap. vi. 
(Chicago: D. Appleton and Company, 1903.) 
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measurement of the script furnishes an indirect index of the 
act of writing and may be made with a minimum of effort 
and of complexity of technique, it needs to be supplemented 
and checked by more direct measurements of the act of 
writing. Such measurements are especially valuable for the 

laboratory and clinical worker. 

Extreme emphasis upon position in handwriting not justi¬ 
fied. Much has been said concerning the hygiene of position 
and movement in handwriting. Freeman 1 gives the warn¬ 
ing that incorrect position assumed in writing results in 
spinal curvature, eye-strain, crowding of the lungs and diges¬ 
tive organs, and other disasters. An examination of the au¬ 
thorities quoted by this writer produces a doubt as to the 
validity of his conclusion for our school children. Cause 
and effect may have been confused. Consultation with 
three reputable practicing orthopedists brought the unanU 
mous opinion that the position taken during the handwriting 
period could have very little effect on bone growth and sym¬ 
metry. American children spend very little time in writing, 
and that usually relatively late in childhood after bones 

1 Freeman, Frank N., The Teaching of Handwriting, pp. 32-55. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914.) 

Freeman, Frank N., “Principles of Method in Teaching Writing as De¬ 
rived from Scientific Investigation”; in Eighteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, part n, pp. 11-25. (Bloomington, Illi¬ 
nois: Public School Publishing Company, 1919.) 

“Bending and turning the trunk, which causes curvature of the spine, 
may be largely avoided by requiring the pupil to face the desk squarely, etc. 

“The remaining defect of posture consists in turning or bending the head. 
The danger is, of course, again that curvature of the spine will result from a 
constant holding of the head in any but an erect position. 

“Rule I. The writer should face the desk squarely. 

“Evidence. Statistical evidence indicates that a side position causes 
spinal curvature and eye-strain. 

“Rule II. Both forearms should rest on the desk for approximately 
three quarters of their length. 

“Evidence. Statistical evidence indicates that when one elbow is unsup- 
oorted spinal curvature is produced.” 
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have considerable rigidity. Postures assumed in early 
childhood and positions in which the infant is placed are of 
more importance. Furthermore, observation of schoolroom 
conditions supports the assertion that postures taken in 
penmanship practice have only small influence on postures 
taken in writing at other times. Discussions of bodily 
posture, hygiene, and physiology of handwriting serve to 
show the loose and unscientific treatment of this phase of 
measurement of handwriting. There is need of encourage¬ 
ment of correct posture on the part of children in all school 
situations. There is equally great need of insistence on 
correct postures in home and playground situations. Over¬ 
emphasis on posture in the limited period of penmanship 
practice and supervised writing under the fear of curvature 
of the spine and the like, would seem to be more irritat¬ 
ing than constructive. The statements concerning posture 
during handwriting seem to be a survival from the period 
when children sat in “position.” In the modern school 
there is such freedom of movement that this discussion is no 
longer significant. 

There are no devices for the direct measurement of posture. 
It is conceivable that a score card could be devised assigning 
points on the basis of an ideal posture. 

Measurement of handwriting movement. Judd’s 1 hand- 
tracer and its modification devised by Freeman 2 and Nutt 3 
give accurate and valid measures of the kind of movement 
and its amplitude. These devices have in common a stylus or 
pencil fastened to the wrist or hand which traces on a paper 
the path of movement of the hand during the writing. If 

1 Judd, Charles Hubbard, Genetic Psychology for Teachers. (Chicago: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1903.) 

* Freeman, F. N., Yale Psychological Studies, New Series, vol. H, no. 1; 
Psychological Monographs, xvii, 1914. 

3 Nutt, H. W., “ Rhythm in Handwriting”; in Elementary School Journal 
vol. 17, pp. 432-45. (February, 1917.) 
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there is no finger-movement, this stylus traces almost an 
exact copy of the specimen written by the pen which is held 
between the thumb and index finger. If there is complete 
finger-movement and very little arm or “muscular” move¬ 
ment, this stylus traces nearly a straight line. The use of 
these devices shows rather conclusively that the estimates of 
the amounts of finger- or arm-movement usually made by 
teachers are very much in error. The valid and reliable de¬ 
vices for the measurement of form of performance are limited 
to the hand-tracers as devised by Judd and modified by Free¬ 
man and Nutt. 

Results of measurement of movement. The use of the 
hand-tracers seems to have been limited to a few investiga¬ 
tors. In view of the exceedingly optimistic claim cf the ad¬ 
vantages of muscular movement made by the champions of 
the several commercialized systems of penmanship, it would 
seem that some of them could have put their claims to this 
acid test of scientific investigation. Typical results secured 
by use of the hand-tracer are given in the following quota¬ 
tion from Judd’s Genetic Psychology for Teachers . 1 

In ordinary writing the fine formative movements are executed 
by the fingers; the movements which carry the fingers forward 
are executed by the hand or arm; and the pauses between groups 
of letters are utilized for longer forward arm movements which 
bring the hand back into an easy working position.... Each 
individual has his own peculiar coordination of arm and hand and 
finger movements.... The forms of coordination are as numerous 
and as various as are the individuals who write. 

Any change in the conditions under which the subject writes 
will modify the character of coordination. A change from a hard 
pencil to a soft pencil, or a change from a vertical position of the 
paper to an oblique position will be sufficient to produce noticeable 
variations in the character of the muscular coordination, even 
when the product of the movement — that is, the written letters — 
conform very closely to the same type. 


1 Chapter VI. 
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Nutt 1 using a complicated form of the hand-tracer, se¬ 
cured results which have an important bearing upon consid¬ 
erations of the kind of movement that should be taught. He 
found that arm-movement is closely correlated with age. 
“ None of the systems of penmanship develop any appreci¬ 
able degree of arm-movement in the younger children.” 
The systems which were used in the schools studied were the 
Palmer system, the Ransomalian system, the Kansas State 
copy-book, and the Berry copy-book. From ten years on 
some children adopt an arm-movement and some do not. 
With the facts that arm-movement is not correlated with 
quality, rhythm, or speed, the question arises, What is the 
value of arm-movement to handwriting? Since it develops 
with age and since children mature at varying rates, it would 
seem that Nutt’s conclusion that arm-movement should be 
left to individual selection and development is warranted. 
There are some teachers who believe that arm-movement 
must be developed. They should postpone active training 
until the pupils are ten or more years of age except in 

1 “The purpose of the apparatus was to secure a specimen of the writer’s 
handwriting, a record of the amount of arm-movement employed in writing 
the copy, and a record of the movement of the writer’s pencil so spread out 
from left to right upon a strip of paper moving at a known speed as to make 
possible the measuring of the time taken for the writing of each stroke. 
The mechanism of the apparatus afforded a means of measuring speed by 
providing underneath the sheet of paper on which the subject wrote a type¬ 
writer ribbon belt moving from right to left and directly beneath the ribbon 
a moving strip of paper, on which a traced record was received. Thus, 
when the writer wrote upon the stationary sheet of paper the path of the 
pencil point was made upon the moving strip of paper. The speed of the 
strip of paper was recorded by tracing on it the path of an electrically driven 
vibrating pen. This path is called the time line. 

“The arm-movement was recorded by attaching a system of levers to the 
back of the hand ... through which the movement of the hand was trans¬ 
mitted to a pen writing on another sheet of paper. The mechanism was 
kept so accurately adjusted that an almost perfect reproduction of the writ¬ 
ten copy was secured if the writer was using no finger-movement.” (Op. 
cit., pp. 433-34.) 
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the few cases in which the arm-movement is spontaneously 
adopted by younger children. 

Rhythm, speed, and age are closely correlated. This 
means that standards of speed must be adjusted to age lev¬ 
els. Since rhythm and quality are not closely related, it is 
quite probable that the persistence of certain rhythm is det¬ 
rimental to quality. Nutt 1 observes that rapid writers 
tend to slur over the parts of letters which interrupt their 
characteristic rhythms. The reconciliation of letter forms 
to the rhythmic movements is a critical point which requires 
further investigation. Once the best forms of letters are 
determined, the proper drills must be prepared. 

There is need for a thorough study of the rhythmic move¬ 
ments of children’s writing throughout all the age levels of 
childhood, from the period when children draw to the adult 
stage of rapid rhythmic writing. Paralleling this study 
there should be a study of the letter forms which are best 
suited to the typical rhythms. When we face these prob¬ 
lems we wonder if communication will not take on new 
forms before these investigations make a scientifically di¬ 
rected training in handwriting possible. With typewriting 
and stenography taught everywhere, with cheap portable 
typewriters, stenotype machines, the dictaphone, and possi¬ 
bilities yet undeveloped in the radio, it appears possible that 
highly trained handwriters may not be desirable. History 
indicates that man is more fond of altering his environment 
than he is of developing his own responses, when this devel¬ 
opment does not have immediate satisfactions greater than 
those attendant on well-developed penmanship. 

III. Measurement of the Rate of Handwriting 

General procedure. The rate of handwriting can be meas- 
most conveniently by having all of the children of a 

1 Op. dt. 
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class write a memorized copy for a specified time. If they 
all write the same copy the number of letters written can eas¬ 
ily be counted. To obtain an accurate and reliable meas¬ 
urement of rate the conditions under which the writing is 
done should be carefully controlled. (See page 179.) The 
teacher should guard against interruptions and delays by 
making sure that all pupils are provided with pen, ink, and 
paper. Since one of the purposes of measuring rate is that of 
making comparisons with the record of other similar groups 
and with standard scores, the teacher should make certain 
that conditions are the same in her classroom as those under 
which samples of handwriting were gathered which fur¬ 
nished the scores for comparison. The most generally ac¬ 
cepted conditions are as follows: 

Time. The time should be two or three minutes. With 
younger pupils three minutes is not too long. Older chil¬ 
dren will write for two minutes at approximately the same 
rate that they will for a longer time. The labor of counting 
the letters written is increased when they write for a longer 
time. Exactly the time agreed upon should be allowed. 
The teacher should use a stop-watch, or, if using an ordinary 
watch,she should record the exact position of the second hand 
when the signal to start is given in order to avoid error. 

Copy. Pupils should be asked to write a suitable selec¬ 
tion which they have memorized. To guard against lapses 
of memory the pupils should be asked to repeat in concert 
the selection which is to be used. If convenient provide 
each pupil with a type written or printed copy of it. When 
this cannot be done the selection may be written on the 
blackboard where all can see it. The selection should con¬ 
tain no words which the pupils cannot spell readily. If 
there are words which seem to present spelling difficulties, 
have the children write them a few times before the test is 
begun. Material which the pupils must compose as they 
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write is useless for measuring the rate of writing. The rate 
of writing unfamiliar material from a printed copy will vary 
with the pupil’s rate of reading and will not give a true meas¬ 
ure of his rate. Dictated material should be used only 
when the teacher wishes to control the rate, not when it is to 
be measured. The selections which have been used vary 
considerably. If the teacher is planning to use one of the 
handwriting scales for measuring quality, it is well to use the 
selection which is presented in the scale. Thus, for the 
Thorndike Scale use, “Then the carelessly dressed gentle¬ 
man stepped lightly into Warren’s carriage and held out a 
small card. John vanished behind the bushes and the car¬ 
riage moved along down the driveway.” If the Ayres Hand¬ 
writing Scale, Gettysburg Edition, is to be used, have the 
pupils write the first three sentences of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. Freeman’s scales make use of a sentence in which 
every letter in the alphabet occurs one or more times: “A 
quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog.” 

Directions to pupils. The instructions which are given 
to the pupils are a very strong influence in determining the 
rate and the quality of the writing. They are so important 
that great care should be exercised in using an exact formula. 
There is considerable evidence on this point. Sackett 1 
showed that students who knew they were being tested wrote 
slightly slower and a better quality than they ordinarily 
wrote. Freeman showed that the call for quality reduced 
the rate 3.7 per cent and improved the quality 6.2 per cent 
while the call for rapid writing decreased the quality 9.1 per 
cent and increased the speed 27.2 per cent. The writer 
found in a class of thirty-seven college students that the rate 
showed an average increase of 43.9 per cent when the instruc¬ 
tions emphasized rate, but writing for the best quality re- 

Sackett, L.W., “Comparable Measures of Handwriting”; in School and 
vocuiy, vol. 4, pp. 640-46. (October 21,1916.) 
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duced the rate 15.3 per cent from the rate of ordinary writ¬ 
ing. Hence, a complete and satisfactory measurement of 
rate should include three specimens, one (the first), written 
in response to instructions calling for the ordinary rate of 
writing, another written at maximum rate at which writing 
can be made legible, and a third written for the best quality 
regardless of rate. Freeman thinks the best single set of 
samples could be secured in response to the instructions — 
“Write as well as you can and as rapidly as you can.” 

IV. Measurement of Quality of Handwriting 

Thorndike’s Handwriting Scale. As stated above, “qual¬ 
ity” is a general term including legibility, beauty, and sev¬ 
eral other factors. This general characteristic is measured 
by means of scales, score cards, and certain combinations of 
these. Thorndike 1 constructed the first scale for the meas¬ 
urement of the quality of handwriting. It consists of a se¬ 
ries of specimens of handwriting arranged in order of increas¬ 
ing quality. These specimens were assigned values on the 
basis of three characteristics: beauty, legibility, and general 
merit. The degree of these characteristics represented in 
the specimens of the scale was determined by the consensus 
of opinion of competent judges. 2 The values assigned to the 
specimens of the scale range from 4 to 18, one or more speci¬ 
mens being displayed for each step of the scale. Three steps 
of the scale are shown in Fig. 7. The scale is printed on a 
large sheet of paper. 

Teachers and expert penmen have made three criticisms 
of this scale: (1) The form of the test makes it inconvenient 
to use; it is too large, and the square shape is not so conven- 

1 Thorndike, E. L., “Handwriting”; in Teachers College Record, vol. 2, 
no. 2. (March, 1910.) 

2 For a description of the procedure of constructing a scale of this type see 
Monroe, Walter S., An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measure¬ 
ments, chap. vi. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923.) 
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•£**< 4 / 44 . O^eC' t&. C-CL^Ut^pji. 9rvCV*4 
Fig. 7. A Section of the Thorndike Handwriting Scale 

(Reduced one half in sire.) Quality 9 of this scale is approximately equal to quality 
40 of the, Ayres Scale. Quality 11 is better than the Ayres 50. 
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lent as the rectangular form used by Ayres. (2) The speci¬ 
mens in the scale do not represent the types of penmanship 
now generally taught. This objection is raised, especially 
by the exponents of certain systems of penmanship. (3) 
The steps of the scale are represented by varying numbers of 
specimens; some steps have four specimens and some only 
one. In further criticism Starch 1 has shown that the speci¬ 
mens which are assigned the same value in the Thorndike 
Scale do not have the same value when rated by a larger 
number of judges than Thorndike used, or when rated on 
Starch’s new scale. 

Although all of these criticisms have weight, it must be re¬ 
membered that the Thorndike Handwriting Scale was the 
first quality scale constructed and that most of the succeed¬ 
ing workers have profited by Thorndike’s pioneer work. 
Inasmuch as the reliability of the measurement of the quality 
of handwriting depends largely on the skill of the person 
using the scale, it is probable that a well-trained judge can 
use the Thorndike Scale with very good results. 

The Ayres Handwriting Scales. Ayres 2 has constructed 
three scales for the measurement of the quality of hand¬ 
writing, the Three Slant Scale, the Adult Scale, and the 
Gettysburg Edition. He attempted to evaluate the speci¬ 
mens of handwriting selected for his scales upon the single 
basis of legibility. The method of construction differs from 
that followed by Thorndike. 

The Three Slant Scale consists of three types of specimens 
of handwriting, vertical, semi-slant, and full slant. Each of 

1 Starch, D., “A Scale for Measuring Handwriting in School and So¬ 
ciety, vol. 9, pp. 154-58 and 184-88. (February 1 and February 8,1919.) 

2 Ayres, L. P., A Scale for Measuring the Haruhcriting of School Chil¬ 
dren. Russell Sage Foundation Bulletin no. 113. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation.) 

Ayres, L. P., A Scale for Measuring the Handwriting of Adults. Russell 
Sage Foundation Bulletin no. 138. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation.) 
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Fig. 8. Two Sections from the Ayres Handwriting Scale. Gettysburg Edition 
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these three types is represented by eight degrees of quality to 
which are assigned the numerical values, 20, 30, 40, up to 90. 
In using this scale it must be remembered that these values 
are not the same as the per cents used in reporting “grades.” 

The Adult Scale is similar to the Three Slant Scale in its 
general plan. The specimens are taken from samples of 
adults’ handwriting, which were rated by trained judges 
using the Three Slant Scale. 

The Gettysburg Edition (Fig. 8) has the same steps of 
value as the Three Slant Scale, but has only one specimen of 
medium slant writing for each step of the scale. Of this 
scale Ayres says, “The purpose of the changes introduced in 
the present edition is to increase the reliability of measure¬ 
ment of handwriting through standardizing methods of se¬ 
curing and scoring samples and through making numerous 
improvements in the scale itself designed to reduce variabil¬ 
ity in results secured through its use.” Ayres added to this 
scale instructions for securing and scoring samples of hand¬ 
writing and graphical representations of standards. 

The Ayres Gettysburg Edition has escaped most of the 
practical criticisms which were made concerning the Thorn¬ 
dike Handwriting Scale. Some penmen say it should have 
specimens of poorer quality than sample 20, and specimens 
better than sample 90. This criticism is based on needs 
which seldom arise. The value of 20 implies that 0 quality 
would be represented by a specimen two steps lower on the 
scale. The value of 90 suggests that there is room for better 
specimens. In case a specimen of handwriting appears to be 
poorer than 20, the judge can assign a value of 15,10,5, or 0. 
Likewise a sample which is judged better than 90 can be as¬ 
signed values of 95, 100, 105, or even more. Starch 1 found 
that the values assigned to the specimens were open to the 

1 Starch, D., “A Scale for Measuring Handwriting in School and So¬ 
ciety, vol. 9, pp. 154-58, 184-88. (February 1 and February 8, 1919.) 
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same criticism as those of the Thorndike Scale. He says, 
“It is obvious that the units of the scale, when expressed in 
terms of general merit, are so uneven that the validity of the 
scale is seriously impaired.’ Starch and others have 
pointed out that Ayres evaluated the specimens of his Three 
Slant Scale on the basis of the average rate at which they 
were read, but that the scale is used to measure general merit 
rather than legibility. As in the case of the Thorndike Scale 
these criticisms need not be interpreted as a condemnation 
of the scales. The final test of the value of these handwrit¬ 
ing scales is the consistency of the ratings which are made by 
judges using them. This question will be discussed under 
the head of reliability. 

Because of its convenient form, its availability and the 
instructions which accompany it, the Ayres Handwriting 
Scale, Gettsyburg Edition, has become the most popular and 
most widely used handwriting scale. It is now doubtless 
the most usable of all scales for the beginner in educational 
measurements. 

Starch Handwriting Scale. Starch 1 has prepared a hand¬ 
writing scale which seems to be free from certain of the de¬ 
fects of the other scales. It is printed on a cardboard, four¬ 
teen by forty-five inches. This inconvenient size is the most 
serious objection to the scale. Great care was used in select¬ 
ing the specimens of handwriting which are representative 
of a desirable type of penmanship. The original collec¬ 
tion of 627 samples was reduced by the judgment of an ex¬ 
pert penman to 227 samples which included as the best sam¬ 
ples the writing of expert penmen. Certain refinements were 
made in Thorndike’s method of construction which tend to 
make the evaluation of the specimens more accurate. This 
increases the accuracy of the measurements. Other advan- 

1 Starch, D., “ A Scale for Measuring Handwriting in School and So¬ 
ciety, vol. 9, pp. 154-58, 184-88. (February 1 and February 8, 1919.) 
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tages are claimed for this scale. It includes uniform text 
material, including capital letters. There is a continuous 
series of steps from “quality 0” to “quality 20.” The bet¬ 
ter specimens of the scale are in a business style of handwrit¬ 
ing. The scale is printed in blue ink to make the samples re¬ 
semble pupils’ ordinary writing. Norms of attainment in 
both rate and quality are given on the scale. A simple plan 
is also given for converting the measures into ordinary school 
marks. 

The New York City Penmanship Scale. This scale was 
prepared by Lister 1 and Myers of the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers. They followed the method originated 
by Thorndike. It is in reality three scales: one for form of 
letter formation, one for spacing, and one for movement as 
judged from the quality of the line. The scale is printed on 
pages 24 by 26 inches and for this reason is inconvenient to 
use. In describing this scale, Nifenecker 2 gives tentative 
standards for each characteristic measured. He also gives 
the average rate at which each degree of quality was writ¬ 
ten by pupils in the grades from the fourth through the 
eighth. This scale is made up of samples of the handwrit¬ 
ing of the children of the New York City schools. 

Freeman Handwriting Scale. 3 This scale is in reality five 
scales, one for each of the following characteristics of hand¬ 
writing: uniformity of slant, uniformity of alignment, equal¬ 
ity of line, letter formation, and spacing. These five scales 
are now printed on one sheet of paper or chart, and each 

1 Lister, Clyde C., The New York City Penmanship Scale. Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers Bulletin no. 3. (Brooklyn, New ^ork. 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, 1919.) 

2 Nifenecker, E. A., “Grade Norms for the New York City Penmanship 
Scale”; in Journal of Educational Research, vol. 2, p. 809. (December, 

l 020 -) _ TT u. 

s Freeman, F. N., The Teaching of Handwriting. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1915.) Also, “An Analytical Scale for the J ud|g™g of 
Handwriting”; in Elementary School Journal, vol. 15, p. 432. (April, 1915.; 
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scale is called a division. The first of the five divisions of 
the Freeman Scale represents three degrees of uniformity of 
slant. In using this division, as in using the next division, 
judgments will be made more easily if a slant and alignment 
gauge is used. 1 The second division represents uniformity 
of alignment. The user must be careful to note that letters 
which are close together show deviations in alignment more 
prominently than letters written farther apart. 

The third division shows the quality of line or stroke. A 
reading-glass will aid in judging with this division. The 
fourth division is intended to measure letter formation. 
Freeman describes eight illegible forms of letters which 
should be counted as errors. Two principles should control 
here: first, whatever slant or type of script the pupil may 
use, consistency to that choice should be maintained; and, 
second, no letter should vary from its recognized form so 
much as to be easily mistaken for another letter. The fifth 
division shows different kinds of spacing. Letters may be 
crowded together or spread too far apart. The same applies 
to words. 

In each division the three degrees of excellence are given 
scores of 1, 3, and 5 respectively. The intermediate values 
of 2 and 4 may also be used. If the old edition of the scale is 
used, the scores assigned to the specimens of letter forma¬ 
tion are 2, 6, and 10. Freeman suggests that the specimens 
be scored by using the score for letter formation as placed on 
the new edition of the chart, and then doubling these scores 
in making up the total score. 

1 Freeman, F. N., The Teaching of Handwriting, p. 151. The slant gauge 
consists of three rows of parallel lines. The lines in one row are vertical and 
in each of the other rows the lines are set at a uniform slant. The alignment 
gauge consists of one straight line four or five inches long. These lines may 
be drawn on transparent paper and placed over a specimen of handwriting 
to assist in determining the deviations from uniformity in slant and align¬ 
ment 
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The score card for detailed analysis of handwriting. The 
score card represents another attack upon the problem of 
measurement in this field. Such instruments as the Ayres 
and the Thorndike scales do not require that the user make 
an analysis of general merit or quality. The score card re¬ 
quires that each of the essential elements of handwriting be 
judged separately and assigned a value. The score card de¬ 
vised by Gray 1 weights the value of each of the essential 
elements of handwriting so that the highest value which can 
be assigned to slant is 5, while spacing of letters may receive 
18, neatness, 13, etc. (See Fig. 9.) The total of the values 
assigned to the separate elements may be used as a measure of 
general merit. So far there is no evidence to show that a 
measure of general merit obtained in this way will be more 
accurate than the measure obtained by the use of any one of 
the general scales. Some claim that in the Gray Score Card 
the elements of handwriting have not been correctly 
weighted. However, it has the advantage that its use trains 
the user in the analysis of handwriting and directs attention 
to the essential elements. Gray well defends the device by 
saying that agriculturists have long used such score cards to 
secure very satisfactory and accurate results in judging 
grain and live stock. 

Objective indices of legibility. Several forms of an “in¬ 
dex of legibility” have been proposed by certain investiga¬ 
tors. Both Witham 2 and Sackett 3 have proposed that the 
specimens which are being rated be read and the time of 


1 Gray, C. Truman, A Score Card for the Measurement of Handwriting, 
University of Texas Bulletin no. 37. (Austin: University of Texas, 1915.) 

2 Witham, Ernest, "The Most Accurate Measure of Handwriting”; in 
Journal of Educational Administration and Supervision, vol. 6, pp. 150-58. 
(June, 1920.) Also earlier article in School Board Journal, May, 1914, and 
in Journal of Educational Administration and Supervision, May, 1915. 

3 Sackett, L. W., “Comparable Measures of Handwriting"; in School and 
Society, vol. 4, pp. 640-45. (October 21, 1916.) 
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Fig. 9. Standard Score Card for Measuring Handwriting 

(Derised by C T. Gray) 
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reading be taken as one factor for the index. Witham’s in¬ 
dex is given as follows: 


„ .. / number of letters written \ , 

QuaI " y - Wing time of the examiner J P'“ »r mmus a correct,on. 


Witham secured specimens by directing the pupils to copy 
certain material. He asserts that the correlation between 
the rate of copying and the rate of writing from memory is 
high. He says further that the scores secured by his formula 
are much more accurate and reliable than those of any other 
method used. His judgment of the results is that the 
Thorndike Scale gave the poorest results, the Ayres Scale a 
little better, and his plan the most consistent results. His 
evidence is not convincing . 1 

Sackett used as his index of legibility: 

Number of syllables read 
Time 


He found this index of legibility gave less reliable results 
than the scales. 

Gilchrist 2 offers another index which is secured by divid¬ 
ing 90 by the writing time in seconds plus nine times the 
reading time in seconds. Thus, if writing time is 53 seconds, 
reading time 6 seconds, the formula would be: 


Index = 


90 

53 + (9 X 0) 



Methods of using handwriting scales. The quality of a 
sample of a pupil’s handwriting is measured by comparing 
it with the specimens which compose a handwriting scale. 
The measure of the quality of the sample is the scale value 

1 Witham used mean deviations for making his comparisons. See Kel¬ 
ley’s criticism of this method. Kelley, T. L., “Comparable Measures , m 
Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 5, pp. 589-95. (December, 1914.) 

1 Gilchrist. E. P„ “A Handwriting Scale”; in School and Society, vol. 12, 
pp. 203-04. (September 11, 1920.) 
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of the specimen of the scale which it most nearly resembles. 
Several methods of comparing samples with a scale are in 
vogue. When a teacher is working independently the best 
procedure is the “sorting method” described by Ayres as 
follows: 

To score samples slide each specimen along the scale until a 
writing of the same quality is found. The number at the top of the 
scale above this shows the value of the writing being measured. 
Disregard differences in style, but try to find on the scale the quality 
corresponding with that of the sample being scored. With practice 
the scorer will develop the ability to recognize qualities more 
rapidly and with increasing accuracy. If the scoring is done 
twice, the results will be considerably more accurate than if done 
only once. The procedure may be as follows: Score samples and 
distribute them in piles, the 20’s in one pile, all the 30’s in another 
and so on. Mark these values on the backs of the papers, then 
shuffle the samples and score them a second time. Finally make 
careful decisions to overcome any disagreements in the two 
scorings. 

Another good method, which requires less time, but does 
not secure as good results as the “sorting method,” is the 
“ascending-descending method.” This requires that the 
sample being examined be moved from the lowest step on the 
scale toward the higher steps until a scale specimen is 
reached which the judge decides is superior to the sample be¬ 
ing measured. The value of this scale specimen is noted. 
Then, beginning at the upper end of the scale, the sample is 
compared again with the steps of the scale until the judge de¬ 
cides the specimen on the scale to be inferior to the sample. 
The sample then receives the rating represented by the 
point midway between the step of the scale reached in the 
ascending, and the step reached in the descending, series of 
comparisons. For example, working upwards on the Ayres 
Scale the judge may stop at 70 and working downwards at 
60. The specimen in hand would then be rated 60. 
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This method may be varied by rating all of the samples 
obtained from a class by working up the scale, recording the 
judgments on the back of the samples. Next, rate all the 
samples a second time working down the scale, and record 
the judgments on the face. Finally, the judge goes over the 
samples a third time and records the average of the two judg¬ 
ments as the true rating. 

A method which will require more time, but one which will 
secure more accurate results than the methods described 
above, is one in which a group of three or more persons score 
the samples independently, using the sorting method. Then 
the scores assigned by all of the judges to a sample are aver¬ 
aged and the result taken as the true score for that sample. 
The accuracy of the resulting scores will increase with the 
size of the groups of judges. All of these methods may be 
used with either the Ayres or Thorndike scales, and with 
appropriate modifications with the other scales. 

The results of a number of investigations have shown that 
careful training in a relatively poor method of using a scale will 
produce a marked improvement in the accuracy of the scores. 
It should follow that careful training in the use of the sorting 
and group methods would produce highly accurate results. 

Measurement for diagnosis. In using Gray’s Score Card 
and the Freeman Scale, separate measures of the factors con¬ 
cerned in a pupil’s handwriting are secured. Such diagnos¬ 
tic measures show just which abilities have not been suffi¬ 
ciently improved. These abilities will then be the points of 
attack for the teacher and pupil in their subsequent work. 
For example, a record as shown on the Gray Score Card 
might indicate that a pupil’s handwriting was suffering 
chiefly because of poor letter formation. A closer inspection 
would show that letter formation was very often defective in 
two items, letters not closed and parts omitted. Such diag* 
nosis reveals a definite problem for the teacher. 
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Use of the score card. The score card (see page 173) may 
be used for a pupil, or a class. If it is used for a pupil, the 
numerals along the top may be taken to indicate weeks, 
months, or other intervals. In the column under the nu¬ 
meral 1 the first scores of a pupil’s handwriting should be en¬ 
tered. A month later a second series of scores should be en¬ 
tered in the column headed by the numeral 2. The next 
month another series of scores should be entered under nu¬ 
meral 3, and so on. At the close of a term there will appear a 
very useful record of the child’s experience in the learning of 
handwriting. This use of the score card Gray calls a “clini¬ 
cal study.” 

If the card is used for a class, the numerals at the head of 
the columns stand for the pupils of the class. The totals at 
the bottom will furnish an interesting comparison of the abil¬ 
ities of the pupils. Each pupii knowing his number can tell 
how he stands in relation to the other members of the class. 
If a new score card is posted each month, a pupil may see 
whether he is gaining or losing in his position in the class. If 
he is losing, he will be inclined to seek the reason. He may 
see that his neatness has a low score. This furnishes a 
strong incentive for work to improve in neatness. Teachers 
and supervisors might compare their records. The use of 
the card may be varied by training pupils to score their own 
or others’ handwriting, or by one teacher calling on another 
teacher to score the handwriting of her pupils. 

The individual record card shown in Fig. 10 is a very sim¬ 
ple form of a score card designed to be used with the Free¬ 
man Scale. 

Using the Freeman Handwriting Scale. This scale may 
be used for measuring the handwriting of all members of a 
class, but frequently it is desirable to use it only to diagnose 
the samples written by those ranking conspicuously below 
the grade norms. This needy group of pupils may be se- 
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Pupil's Name . City 



First trial 
Date .... 

Second trial 
Date . 

Third trial 
Date .... 

Fourth trial 
Date . 

Building . 

Grade . Age . 

Teacher . 

Chart I 
(Slant) 





Chart II 
(Alignment) 





Chart III 
(Quality of line) 





Chart IV 
(Letter formation) 





Chart V 
(Spacing) 





Total (value on 

Freeman Scale) 





Quality (value on 

Ayres Scale) 





Rate 

(Letters per minute) 






Fia. 10. Individual Record Card, Freeman Scale 


lected by the teacher’s unaided judgment, but preferably by 
the use of the Thorndike or Ayres scales. 

Freeman 1 has issued the following suggestion for using his 
scale. 

The specimen to be judged is graded according to each category 
separately and given the rank of the specimen in the chart with 
which it most nearly corresponds in each case. The total rank is 
calculated by summing up the five individual ranks. Thus, if 
letter formation is given double value, the lowest possible rank is 6 
and the highest possible rank is 80 (5+5+5+10+5), and 
the range is 24. 

Several precautions are to be observed in making the judgments. 
The value of the method rests upon the fact that different features 
of the writing are singled out, one at a time, and graded by being 

1 Freeman, F. N., Experimental Education, p. 86. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916.) 
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given a rank in one of only three steps. The differences between 
the steps are marked, and the ease of placing a specimen should be 
correspondingly easy. 

This method implies, however, that 

(1) The attention is fixed on only one characteristic at a time. 

(2) The judgment on one point be not allowed to influence the 
judgment on the other point. 

(3) The same fault be counted only once. 

(4) General impressions be disregarded. 

The scores secured by means of the Freeman Scale should 
be saved to furnish a means of evaluating the results secured 
from instruction. The scores may be recorded on the speci¬ 
men, or better on an individual record card, such as shown in 
Fig. 10. The latter will be more convenient when the 
teacher wishes to examine a series of scores recorded at inter¬ 
vals over a term of several months. 

V. The Reliability of Measures of Handwriting 

The reliability of measures of handwriting is highly impor¬ 
tant. In the absence of scales such as described here teach¬ 
ers’ judgments of the degree of achievement in handwriting 
have been highly subjective. Handwriting scales have been 
announced as instruments for making objective measure¬ 
ments. Even limited experience with the scales will con¬ 
vince one who is at all critical that the measures secured are 
far from perfectly objective. However, handwriting scales 
are justified if they help teachers to make better estimates of 
quality than they would make by their unaided judgments, 
but in order to use the measures intelligently, one needs to 
be informed concerning the degree of reliability which may 
be expected. 

Reliability of measurements of rate. The rate of a pu¬ 
pil's writing in terms of letters per minute is a definite meas¬ 
ure. If no error was made in, timing, the rate score tells ac¬ 
curately the average rate at which the pupil was writing 
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when the sample was secured. It is a true measure of the 
pupil’s normal rate of writing unless the pupil wrote more 
slowly or more rapidly than he is accustomed to write. 
Hence, in the measurement of rate of writing we have to con¬ 
sider the question, How nearly were the pupils writing at 
their ordinary rate? 

It is certain that the conditions under which the pupils 
write influence their rate very materially. As quoted 
above (page 163), Sackett found that when pupils know 
they are being tested the rate of writing is reduced. Free¬ 
man’s results and the results secured by the writer show 
that the character of the instructions given the pupils is 
very potent in determining their rate of writing. For exam¬ 
ple, in response to the instruction, “Write as fast as you 
can,” one college sophomore increased her rate of writing 
seventy-seven letters a minute over her rate when writing 
for highest quality. If such conditions as the knowledge 
that one is being tested and instructions to “write rapidly” 
or “write well” influenced all pupils to the same degree, we 
could disregard them in considering the reliability of meas¬ 
ures of rate. This, however, does not occur. The truth of 
this statement may be tested by securing three samples of 
handwriting from a class: the first written in response to the 
direction, “Write as well as you can”; the second written in 
response to the direction, “Write as rapidly as you can”; 
and the third, ordinary writing. Three such samples were 
secured from eighty-eight pupils representing the fourth, 
sixth, and eighth grades. The rate of their ordinary writing 
compared with the rate of writing at a maximum speed gave 
a correlation of .586. The rate of writing for their best 
quality compared with their writing at greatest speed gave a 
correlation of .5155. The rate of writing for quality com¬ 
pared with the rate of ordinary writing gave a correlation 
coefficient of .724. The P.E.’s of these coefficients are so 
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low as to be insignificant. Hence, writing at highest speed 
is an ability or a combination of abilities more different from 
the abilities concerned in writing for quality or the abilities 
involved in what we have called ordinary writing than these 
later abilities are different from each other. It may be that 
these abilities are analogous to the abilities to be a graceful 
dancer, a rapid walker, or a fast runner. The three opera¬ 
tions just named all involve similar neuro-muscular patterns, 
but are not closely associated in their varying degrees of ex¬ 
cellence. If this suspected condition should prove to be the 
true one, it will demand that we train children in the type 
of writing which they will most often have occasion to use. 

Reliability of measurement of quality: scales compared. 
A number of investigations have been made to determine the 
effect of the particular scale used upon the reliability of the 
scores assigned to samples of handwriting. Most of these 
studies have compared the Thorndike and Ayres scales with 
each other or with other measuring devices. Pintner 1 re¬ 
ported the Thorndike Handwriting Scale as being superior 
to the Ayres Three Slant Edition. Kelley, 2 using Pintner’s 
data and making use of a refinement of method, showed that 
the uniformity of estimate of handwriting by means of 
the Ayres Scale is slightly greater than by means of the 
Thorndike Scale. For the average of two sets of ratings by 
several judges, using the two scales, a coefficient of correla¬ 
tion of .98 is reported by Pintner. This is a very high agree¬ 
ment. In comparing the Ayres Three Slant Edition with 
the Gettysburg Edition, Breed 3 found the latter scale gave 


1 Pintner, R„ “A Comparison of the Ayres and Thorndike Handwritini 
bw 1914) J<mTnd °* Edueational Psychology, vol. 5. pp. 525-31. (Novem 

‘Kelley, T. L., “Comparable Measures”; in Journal of Educaliona 
Psychology, vol. 5, pp. 589-95. (December, 1914.) 

c- , I ^ d ’ F ' S ” Comparable Accuracy of the Ayres Handwritini 

; in EUmMmy Schod Jmmd - ™>- 18 ’ P- M8 
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more reliable ratings. Sackett 1 found the Ayres Adult 
Scale to be most reliable, the Three Slant Edition second in 
reliability, and the Thorndike Scale third. As the samples 
which he used were written by university sophomores the 
Ayres Adult Scale was doubtless best adapted to that kind 
of handwriting. From all these studies we may conclude 
that Ayres Handwriting Scale, Gettysburg Edition, may be 
expected to yield slightly more accurate measures of quality 
than either the Thorndike Scale or the other scales by Ayres. 
However, it should be recognized that we have available 
several scales for the measurement of handwriting which are 
about equally reliable when used under similar conditions. 

Objectivity of scores assigned by judges. Reliable meas¬ 
urements of the quality of handwriting depend more on the 
scorer than on the particular scale used. The teacher must 
keep in mind that the issue here is not “perfect measurement 
or none,” but rather, “How can we make our measurements 
more reliable?” There is abundant evidence 2 that un¬ 
trained persons differ considerably in the scores assigned to 
the same samples of handwriting. On the other hand, it is 
generally agreed that a teacher’s estimate of the quality of a 
sample of handwriting, made with the aid of a scale, will be 
more accurate than her unaided judgment. Morton 3 stud¬ 
ied 31,100 ratings of samples of handwriting. The use of 

1 Sackett, L. W., “Comparable Measures of Handwriting'’; in School 
and Society, vol. 4, pp. 640-45. (October 21, 1916.) 

2 Breed, F. S., and Culp, Vernon, “An Application and Critique of the 

Ayres Handwriting Scale’’; in School and Society, vol. 2, pp. 36-47. ^ 

Manual, H. T„ “ The Use of an Objective Scale for Grading Handwriting’ ; 
in Elementary School Journal, vol. 15, p. 269. (January, 1915.) 

King, Irving, and Johnson, Harry, “The Writing Abilities of the Ele¬ 
mentary and Grammar School Pupils of a City School System Measured by 
the Ayres Scale”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 3, pp. 514-20. 

(October, 1912.) . , 

3 Morton, R. L., “The Value of a Handwriting Scale to an L ntrained 
Teacher”; in Journal of Educational Research, vol. 3, p. 133. (February, 
1921.) 
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the scale by teachers untrained in its use reduced their aver¬ 
age error five per cent below that of their unaided judgment. 
Kelly, 1 Lewis, 2 and Gray 3 agree that with equal training in 
the use of the usual percentile method of grading, and in the 
use of a scale, the results of the latter method are more accu¬ 
rate. 

Training in the use of a handwriting scale. Thorndike 4 
has published fifty samples of handwriting whose quality has 
been determined in terms of his scale. They are to be used 
in training teachers in the use of a handwriting scale. 
Thorndike’s plan is for a teacher to score each sample with¬ 
out referring to its true value. He then compares his score 
with the true value and notes his error. This is done with 
each of the fifty samples. Then the samples are to be taken 
up in random order and all scored again as before. Each 
time they are scored there will be some gain in the accuracy 
of the scores. Hurt 5 found that three weeks of such train¬ 
ing enabled seventeen of twenty-one judges to reduce their 
errors within negligible limits. 

Hurt also carefully tested the effects of several methods of 
training in the use of the Thorndike Scale. He has shown 
that independent practice in the use of the scale reduces the 
individual variation of several ratings of one set of samples. 
It was also shown that after two groups of judges had had 


1 Kelly, F. J., Teachers' Marks. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, no. 66, pp. 99-103. (New York: Teachers College, 1914.) 

2 Lewis, E. E., ‘ The Present Standard of Handwriting in Iowa Normal 
Training High Schools"; in School Administration and Supervision, vol. 1, 
pp. 663-71. (December, 1915.) 

J Gray, C. T., “ The Training of Judgment in the Use of the Ayres Scale 
for Handwriting”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 6, pp. 85- 
98. (February, 1915.) 

4 Thorndike, E. L., “Teachers’ Estimates of Specimens of Handwriting ” 
Teachers College Record, vol. 15, no. 5. (November, 1914.) 

‘Hurt, A. 0., A Study of the MiabilUy of the Thorndike Handwriting 
Scale. (An unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Missouri.) 
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several weeks of practice, the group which practiced two 
weeks longer succeeded in still further reducing their individ¬ 
ual variation or variations with their own previous ratings. 
It seems probable that an individual can make his rating 
more consistent by a long period of independent practice. 
But such consistency may not make one judge’s ratings 
agree any better with the ratings of other judges if other 
judges have not been subjected to the same training. 

Gray 1 tested the effect of practice with instruction in the 
use of the Ayres Scale. He gave three judges careful in¬ 
struction and practice for twenty weeks. At the end of ten 
weeks the group variation was a little more than half of what 
it was the first week. The twentieth week found their varia¬ 
tion reduced to one seventh of the first week’s variation. 
Gray says: 

Accuracy in grading writing by a scale may be produced by 
careful training in the use of the scale. In the past the assumption 
has been made that ability to grade expertly in a subject came with 
an expert knowledge of the subject. While the experiment does 
not disprove this assumption, it indicates clearly that another 
avenue of approach to such expert ability is through a period of 
careful training. This implies that grading may be considered a 
field more or less by itself, and gives a glimpse of a type of work in 
education whose chief interest is the accurate use of units of measure¬ 
ment. 2 


VI. Norms 3 

Two types of norms. For handwriting, it is well to recog¬ 
nize norms of progress and norms of attainment. A norm of 

i Gray, C. T., “The Training of Judgment in the Use of the Ayres Scale 
of Handwriting”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 6. pp. 85-90. 
(February, 1915.) 

* Italics ours. .... c 

3 No attempt is made to give A.Q.’s or E.Q’s for handwriting. Scores 

in handwriting have about zero correlation with intelligence scores, and 

relatively low correlation with age. 
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progress is the degree of handwriting ability which should ex¬ 
ist at a given grade or age level. A norm, of attainment is 
the degree of the ability which should exist when the training 
period for that ability is completed. Thus, in Table XVIII 
we have one set of norms of progress , or the scores in quality 
and rate of handwriting which should be attained by the pu¬ 
pils in the grades indicated. These norms imply a certain 
norm of attainment to be reached in the eighth grade. 

Table XVHI. Norms of Progress Proposed bv Freeman 1 


School Grades 



11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Quality... 

44 

47 

50 

55 

59 

04 

70 

Rate. 

36 

48 

56 

65 

72 

80 

90 


Norms of progress. Freeman has proposed the norms of 
progress given in Table XVIII. They were not based on 
median scores, but were determined by the median of the up- 

Table XIX. Norms of Progress for the Ayres 

Gettysburg Edition 


School Grades 



II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Quality... 

38 

42 

46 

50 

54 

58 

62 

Rate. 

1 T\ 

32 

44 

56 

64 

70 

76 

80 


- l UUM4 

Study of Education, part i. 
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per half (75 percentile) of the scores for each grade. About 
five thousand specimens of handwriting were scored for each 
grade. These were gathered from fifty-six cities. Freeman 
also investigated the demands made upon persons employed 
in several large commercial houses. The results of this in¬ 
vestigation were considered in setting up the norms of 'prog¬ 
ress given in Table XIX. He estimated that these norms 
could be attained by an expenditure of not over seventy-five 
minutes per week. Later Freeman 1 directed a survey in 
which a single trained grader scored the samples of hand¬ 
writing from one school in each of the fifty-six cities, and a 
larger sampling from three large cities. The median scores 
found were but slightly different from the medians as given 
for the fifty-six cities in the earlier study, as shown in Tables 
XX and XXI. 

% 


Table XX. Median Scores found (Rate) 



School Grades 

— -— 

u 

III 

S|B 8 
llll 

u 

in 

IV 

v 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Cleveland *. 



• • 

60 

70 

76 

80 

25.387 

Iowa schools 1 . 

39.2 

49.2 

01.9 

05.5 

72.0 

75 

70.5 

28,000 

Starch's Standards 1 . 

31 

38 

47 

57 

05 

75 

83 

4.740 

Kansas Medians 4 . 

32 

35 

51 

61 

67 

71 

73 

6,000 

Fifty-six cities 6 . 

30.6 

43.8 

51.2 

59.1 

62.8 


73 

34,000 

Freeman's Standards. 

30 

48 

56 

65 

72 

80 

90 



i Judd, Charles H.. Measuring the tt’ork of the Public Schools. (Report. Survey Commit- 

tee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1910.) __ t . „ . . 

1 Asbbaugh. E. J., Handwriting of Iowa School Children. (University of Iowa, Extension 

Division, Bulletin no. 15, March, 1916.) . ^ 0 ... j r* /• l 

3 Starch, D., The Measurement of Efficiency in Reading, \Y riling , Spelling , and English. 

(University of Wisconsin. 1914.) . . , w . »j 

4 DeVoss, J. C.. Second Annual Report of Bureau of Educational Measurements and bland- 

ards. (Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas.) , P ., 

s Freeman. F. N., Fourteenth Yearbook of the Xational Society Jot the Study of Education, 

part l. (1915.) 


i Freeman, F. N., Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, part I. 


















Cleveland 1 . 

Iowa *. 

Starch’s Standards J . 
Kansas Medians 4 ... 

Fifty-six cities *. 

Freeman’s Standards 
(Ayres’ Scale).... 
Salt Lake City •.... 

Butte, Montana 7 ... 
Southington, Conn. 4 . 
Connersville, Ind. 4 ... 
Freeman’s Standards 
(Thorndike's Scale) 


35.7 
27 
44 

39.7 

44 


39.8 

33 

47 

42 

47 


44.5 

37 

50 

45.8 

50 


45 

49.1 

43 

55 

50.5 

55 


48 

52.3 

47 

59 

54.5 

59 


50 

57 

53 

64 

58.9 

64 


9.36 



55 
61 
5 
7. 
62.8 
70 

12.8 

12.1 

• • 

11 

12.86 


Ayres 



Thorn¬ 

dike 


28,000 

4,740 

6,000 

34,000 




1,400 

1,200 


1 Judd, Charles H., Measuring the Work of the Public Schools . (Report, Survey Commit¬ 
tee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916.) 

1 Ashbaugh, E. J., Handwriting of Iowa School Children . (University of Iowa, Extension 
Division, Bulletin no. 15, March, 1916.) 

4 Starch, D., The Measurement of Efficiency in Reading, Writing, Spelling , and English. 
(University of Wisconsin, 1914.) 

4 DeVoss, J. C., Second Annual Report qf Bureau of Educational Measurements and Stand¬ 
ards. (Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas.) 

1 Freeman, F. N.. Fourteenth Yearbook qf the National Society for the Study qj Education , 
part i. (1915.) Revised medians arc given in the Sixteenth Yearbook qf the National Society 
for the Study qf Education, part I. (1916.) 

1 Report of a Survey qf the Schools qf Salt Lake City, Utah. (1915.) 

7 Report qf a Survey of the Schools qf Butte , Mont., chat), iv. (1914.) 

1 Wit ham, E. C., “All the Elements of Handwriting Measured”; in Educational Adminis¬ 
tration and Supervision, vol. I, pp. 313-24. (May, 1915.) 

4 Wilson, G. M., “The Handwriting of School Children”; in Elementary School Teacher , 
vol. 6, pp. 540-43. (1911.) 


Other evidence as to norms of progress. Tables XX and 
XXI give the results of a number of widely scattered investi¬ 
gations, and show the median scores found in these different 
places. The Freeman norms are inserted in each table for 
comparison. The figures in the columns at the extreme 
right show the total number of samples rated in each investi¬ 
gation. A comparison of the median scores shown in these 
tables with the norms proposed by Freeman (Table XIX), 
shows that the latter are higher in most instances. This, 
together with other evidence, points toward a possible modi¬ 
fication of the norms of progress set by Freeman. 
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Norms of atta inm ent. Ayres 1 2 and Ashbaugh 2 have 
drawn certain conclusions from the requirement in hand¬ 
writing which are set by the examiners of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission of New York City. Ashbaugh 

quotes a letter from the Acting Director of the commission 
as follows: 

I find that the Municipal Civil Service Commission of New 
York ordinarily uses the standard of 70 per cent as a passing grade 
in handwriting, but for positions where handwriting is a special 
requirement the standard is sometimes set at 75 per cent. 

Ayres has shown that the ratings of 70 per cent and 75 per 
cent, as given by the commission, correspond respectively to 
scores of 40 or 50 on the Ayres Scale. Since this commission 
recommends many persons who cannot write better than the 
40 specimen of the Ayres Scale, and recommends others 
who write only as well as the 50 specimen for positions where 
handwriting is a special requirement, it would follow that an 
ability to write as well as 50 on the Ayres Scale would be suf¬ 
ficient for all the demands which many pupils will meet. 

Lewis 3 examined the handwriting of 1760 third- and 
fourth-year students of 166 Iowa Normal Training high 
schools. He found their median score for quality to be 59.1 
on the Ayres Scale, with a range from 34 to 89. Fifty per 
cent of the scores fell between 53.6 and 64.3. The average 
rate of their handwriting was ninety letters per minute. 
Comparing these median scores with those found by Ash- 

1 Ayres, L. P., A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Handwriting of 
Adults. Russell Sage Foundation Bulletin no. 138. (New \ork: Russell 
Sage Foundation.) 

2 Ashbaugh, Ernest J., Handwriting of Iowa School Children. University 
of Iowa Bulletin no. 110. (Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1916.) 

3 Lewis, E. E., “The Present Standard of Handwriting in Iowa Normal 
Training High School”; in Educational Administration and Supervision, 
vol. 1, pp- 663-71. (December, 1915.) 
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baugh (Tables XX and XXI) in Iowa elementary schools, 
we may ask, “Did eighth-graders, with a median rate of 76.5 
letters per minute and w’ith a quality of 61, lose some in 
their quality in order to raise their rate to ninety letters per 
minute in high schools?” 

Koos 1 investigated 1053 specimens of handwriting taken 
from social correspondence and 1127 specimens written by 
employees in various occupations. He also secured the 
judgment of 826 adults as to what they considered adequate 
and inadequate handwriting for social correspondence. He 
concluded from the study of social correspondence that “ it is 
difficult to see why, for the use under consideration, a pupil 
should be required to spend the time necessary to learn to 
write better than the quality 60. There is even considerable 
justification for setting the ultimate standard at 50. As this 
demand touches every member of society, all the children in 
the schools should be required to attain the standard set.” 

From his study of vocational uses of handwriting, Koos 
concludes that “the quality 60 on the Ayres Measuring 
Scale for Adult Handwriting, which we have set up as the ul¬ 
timate standard of attainment for all school children for 
purely social purposes, is adequate for the needs of most vo¬ 
cations. This will apply to labor, skilled and unskilled, as 
well as to the professions, exclusive of teaching in the ele¬ 
mentary schools. For that large group who will go into 
commercial work, for telegraphers, and for teachers in the 
elementary schools, it will be necessary to insist upon the at¬ 
tainment of a somewhat higher quality, but hardly in excess 
of the quality 70.” Thus the quality of 60 appears to be 
sufficient for the basic needs which are to be satisfied by the 
general education of the elementary schools. Those pupils 

1 Koos, L. V., “The Determination of Ultimate Standards of Quality in 
Handwriting for the Public Schools”; in Elementary School Journal, vol. 18, 
p. 422. (February, 1918.) 
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who require the quality of 70 should receive this through 
vocational training in the schools which fit them for their 
specific fields of work. 

Almack 1 found that the average quality of handwriting of 
1711 rural teachers of Oregon was 12.75 on the Thorndike 
Scale, which would be equivalent to 70 on the Ayres Scale. 

Nifenecker 2 found 106 letters per minute to be the aver¬ 
age rate for 161 sales clerks, billers, checkers, and bookkeep¬ 
ers. This represents a vocational demand for rate of writing 
and should be compared with the rate secured when the pu¬ 
pils are asked to write rapidly. Like quality 70, it should be 
secured through vocational training. 

The study by Lewis suggests ninety letters per minute as a 
“norm of attainment ” for those who expect to go on to high 
school. High school and college demand a higher rate of hand¬ 
writing than is often demanded in the lower grades. Teachers 
of penmanship generally agree that quality should be the first 
goal. Having attained the standard quality, the norm of 
ninety letters per minute may be considered a legitimate goal. 

Norms of attainment for maximum rate and maximum 
quality. A valuable measure of handwriting ability can be 
secured by calling for two specimens, one written at maxi¬ 
mum rate at which legible handwriting can be produced, 
and one written for maximum quality. If the maximum of 
rate is ninety letters per minute or over, and the writing is 
sufficiently legible for purposes of note-taking, the pupil’s 
ability is probably adequate for high-school demands. If 
the maximum quality specimen rates sixty or over on the 
Ayres Scale, and is written at a rate of seventy or more let¬ 
ters per minute, the pupil’s skill in handwriting is probably 
adequate for all social and vocational demands. 

‘Almack, John C., “Writing Ability of Teachers”; in School and 
Society, vol. 10, pp. 389-90. (September 27, 1919.) 

2 Op. cit. 
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VII. Procedure after Measurement 

Extremes to be avoided in the interpretation of scores. 
The usefulness of educational measurements depends largely 
on the way in which the scores are treated. Two extremes 
must be avoided here. The one of careless neglect of any ar¬ 
rangement of scores will certainly lead to a condemnation of 
measurement as a fad. There are doubtless many unused 
scores lying about in the files of school principals offices and 



Fig. 11. Graphical Representation of Grade 
Norms given by Ayres for the Gettysburg 
Edition of his Scale 


of bureaus of research, which represent almost a dead loss of 
time and energy. The other extreme is that of elaborate 
charts and elaborate statistical treatment which render little 
or no assistance in the interpretation of the scores. Such 
treatment of scores may have its place in the work of the 
highly trained investigator, but it is not necessary for the in¬ 
terpretations which the teacher should make, and no teacher 
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should be discouraged by the failure to understand the elab¬ 
orate treatments of scores found in some of our literature. 

Interpreting the scores of a class. At this point let us as¬ 
sume that samples of handwriting have been secured from a 
sixth-grade class under standard conditions, including the 
careful use of detailed instructions as described earlier in this 
chapter, and that the scores of rate in letters per minute and 
of quality on the Ayres Gettysburg Scale have been recorded 
in one corner of each sample. How can we best display these 
scores for further study? First let us stack the samples in 
the order of the quality scores. In this class we find two 
pupils received a quality score of 80, four 70, etc., as below: 


Scores 

80 

70 

00 

50 

40 

30 

20 


Number of Pupils 

2 

4 

7 

7 

7 

4 

2 


Total.33 


We shall put all the papers with the quality score of 80 in 
one group, then those of 70 in another, and so on. Next we 
shall pile them as shown above with the two scoring 20 at the 
bottom, and the two scoring 80 at the top. Finding the mid¬ 
dle paper, we see that it has a score of 50, so we know the 
median and average scores will be not much larger or smaller 
than 50. Referring to the norms given on the Ayres Gettys¬ 
burg Edition, we find the median slightly below the stand¬ 
ard proposed there. (See Fig. 11.) But we recall from our 
sorting of the papers that some were far below 50 and some 
scored as high as 80. How can we emphasize the location of 
individual pupils? Let us take some cross-section paper 
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and lay off along the base line a space for each quality score 
which has occurred in this class, 20 to 80. Then, allowing a 
square to each pupil, let us write in the first name and initial 
of surname for each pupil. We shall then have a histogram 
as in Fig. 12. Here we have a clear picture of the quality 
scores of the class. To assist in the interpretation of the 
individual scores both the class median and the sixth grade 
median (norm) have been included. The median for the 
class is slightly below the norm for the grade. 

Next the samples should be resorted according to the rate 
scores, placing in one pile all papers with rate scores from 
27.5 to 32.5, in another pile those from 32.6 to 37.5, etc. By 
following a procedure similar to that described in the above 
paragraph, we may construct the histogram for rate as 
shown in Fig. 13. 

With these two pictures before us, we can study the indi¬ 
vidual needs of our pupils. It is obvious that Lynn M. is 
writing too fast for the quality he scores. We can try Lynn 
M. again, insisting that he write better. On the other hand, 
Laura S. is writing a superior quality at a rate beyond the 
standard of her grade. As she is not over age for her grade, 
we can feel sure that, with very little guidance, Laura S. will 
make all the progress necessary in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

If we wish to make the picture a little more rapidly, we 
may make a chart like Fig. 14. This “ two-way chart ” is us¬ 
ually a little more difficult for pupils to read; hence, if a part 
of our purpose is to show the pupils their standing, the histo¬ 
grams will be more useful. But the “two-way chart” has 
this advantage that it shows at a glance that those above the 
heavy line representing rate 70 (sixth-grade norm) and to the 
right of quality 54 (sixth-grade norm) are doing very satis¬ 
factory handwriting. In this class only two are in that part 
of the distribution. Those on the lower and right-hand side 
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of the standard lines are writing too slowly, but with suffi¬ 
cient quality. Other specimens should be secured from 
them by asking them to write more rapidly in order that we 
may discover whether or not they can write a satisfactory 
quality at an increased rate. 


VI 
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Fig 12. Sixth-Grade Scores for Quality of Handwriting 

(Ayres Scale) 


Those in the lower left-hand section should be writing 
more rapidly and with better quality unless some of them 
are bright children who are younger than the average for the 
grade. Those in the upper left-hand section are obviously 
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in two groups. Lynn M. we have studied before. 
The other three are writing with satisfactory rate, 
but are just a step low in quality. Perhaps those 
who are just below the norms in one or both 
scores are capable of doing better in both rate 
and quality if given a few lessons of intensive drill 
and furnished with a strong motive for doing better 
work. 

Using scores to motivate drill. For children 
of this age pride in group accomplishment and 
pride in self-accomplishment are two powerful 
motives. These motives lead to competition of 
group against group 
and to competition 
against one’s own 
record. There are 
several good ways 
to stimulate group 
competition. The 
median scores of the 
class may be com¬ 
pared with the me¬ 
dian scores of other 
classes and cities. 

For this purpose 
Tables XX and XXI 
are useful. The 
norms given in Fig. 

11 and in Table XIX 
are also useful. Our 
sixth grade may see 
that in quality their 
score is as good as 
that of the Cleve¬ 
land sixth grades, 
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Fig. 13, Sixth-Grade Scores for Rate 
of Handwriting 
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but not so good as the medians of the fifty-six cities. To 
lead the class to see that all are included in this game, show 
them how their own distribution compares with the stand¬ 
ard distribution displayed at the bottom of the Gettysburg 


Quality 


VI Grade M. 



20 

30 

40 


50 

60 

70 

80 

Total 

Rata 

101-110 

Lyon M. 








1 


91-100 









0 


81-90 








Laura S. 

1 

VI 

Grade 

M. 

71-80 



Etta W. 
Sara J. 

ArthurC. 



Nora B. 



4 

61-70 


Frank P. 

Sam R. 

Ethol P. 

AnnaC. 

1 


PaulS. 

CoraG. 

RoacM. 


7 


61-60 


Gilo* M. 

Anna B. 

Lor 


ElbcrtB. 
Molly P. 
Dorothy 
D. 

William 

Me 
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Total 
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Fig. 14. Sixth Grade Scores for Rate and Quality of Handwriting 


Scale. Such comparisons carried out at least once a month 
will stimulate unusual interest in any subject which is 

measured. 

Self measurement. Many teachers have reported good 
results from various plans in which each pupil would com¬ 
pete with his own past record. Henmon reports a study in- 
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eluding several of the school subjects. He concludes that 
much of the gain reported was due to the incentive which re¬ 
sulted from the pupils knowing their progress. Henmon 1 
says: 

The effect of applying the tests at regular intervals throughout 
the year is nothing short of remarkable. 

The results are in accord with those attained in laboratories 
which have always shown very great improvement with practice 
under experimental conditions even in traits which in the ordinary 
circumstances of life have been much subject to practice. Labora¬ 
tory experiments in memorizing, for instance, have shown very 
great gains under experimental conditions by those who have 
memorized more or less all their lives and whose capacities might 
be supposed to have been brought near the limits of improvement. 

Certain practical applications of these results suggest them¬ 
selves. Would it not be desirable to place a great deal of school 
work in the form of a practice experiment in which the pupil tested 
himself at regular intervals by objective methods, kept his own 
score, and watched his gain or loss from week to week or month to 
month? All experiments show that this would be an extraordinary 
stimulus to effort. 


The display of handwriting scales on the walls of the room 
has been advocated and practiced with good results. Free¬ 
man 2 has prepared handwriting and measuring tablets 
which display a limited scale in the practice tablet. Free¬ 
man says: 


The purpose of this scale and of its inclusion in the pupil’s 
writing book is to make it convenient to require the pupil fre¬ 
quently to measure his own writing. The presence of the scale in 
his blank book, where he looks at it and uses it frequently, makes 
the child so familiar with the specimens which represent different 

* Henmon, V. A. C., “Improvement in School Subjects throughout the 
ocnool Year ; in Journal of Educational Research, vol. 1, pp. 81-95 
(February, 1920.) 

* Freeman, F. N “A Handwriting Scale for the Pupil”; in Elementary 
Schd Journal, vol. 21, pp. 755-61. (June, 1821.) Supplied by Dodson 
Evans Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
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grades of writing, that a given score means something to him 
besides an abstract number. It stands for a concrete representa¬ 
tion of the quality in question. 

It is good practice to supplement the rating of the pupil’s writing 
which is made in terms of a scale, by keeping a series of specimens 
written at monthly intervals, so that he may discern progress 
which is finer than can be expressed in units of the scale. 

This type of concrete progress record also enables the pupil to 
analyze his improvement and to trace the particular aspects of his 
writing in which he has gained. Especial emphasis should be 
placed in teaching on the pursuit by the pupil of special aims, such 
as the increase in uniformity of slant or alignment, the improve¬ 
ment of certain letter forms or of the spacing between words or 
lines. Such definiteness gives meaning to practice and makes 
progress more perceptible. 

The Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting 1 
furnish a carefully prepared plan for motivating practicing 
in handwriting through group competition and competition 
with one’s own records. These tests make use of self-meas¬ 
urement in a very effective way. 

Directing the practice drills. The measurement of the 
rate and quality of pupils’ handwriting naturally leads to 
the situation in which those who fall below the norms of 
progress will ask how they can learn to write better. It is 
beyond the province of this chapter to describe methods of 
teaching handwriting. There are many excellent manuals 
of instruction. These manuals and any other aids or plans 
for practice drills should be criticized and selected or re¬ 
jected in the light of facts which have been established by in¬ 
vestigations of the learning process as it occurs in learning to 

write. 

Systems of penmanship. There are not sufficient data 
from comparative studies of different penmanship systems 
to establish any single system as superior to others in its ef- 

i Courtis, S. A.. Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting. (Yonkera: 
World Book Company.) 
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fectiveness to secure results in terms of speed and quality of 
handwriting. 

Movement in handwriting. Graves 1 describes three 
kinds of movement: first, finger-movement; second, “arm- 
movement” in which there is some movement of the fingers 
and considerable movement of the arms; and, third, free- 
arm-moveraent, in which “the respective movements of the 
fingers and of the arm are proportionally equal in amount.” 
Of these three types of movement Graves concludes that 
arm-movement seems to give greater speed. Nutt 2 does not 
find this to be so. Since Nutt secured a positive result of no 
correlation between speed and movement, and since his 
measuring devices and methods were more objective than 
those used by Graves, it seems safe to conclude that move¬ 
ment does not influence speed in writing for a short time. 
The apparent greater ease of production of arm or muscular 
movement may result in greater speed if speed is measured 
during a long period of writing. 

Nutt also found that arm-movement comes with age and 
motor development. None of the systems of penmanship 
were found to develop any appreciable amount of arm move¬ 
ment in younger children. Copy-book methods and the 
teacher’s emphasis on arm-movement develop about the 
same degree of arm-movement in ages ten to fourteen. Spe¬ 
cial supervisors secure more arm-movement in children of 
these ages, and also in nine-year-olds. Well-developed arm- 
movement did not produce better quality than movements 
in which the arm was moved but little. Neither did well- 
developed arm-movement show greater speed. Neither 
does better arm-movement result in an increase in rhythm. 

. 1 Graves, S. Monroe, “A Study of Handwriting”: in Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Psychology, vol. vii, p. 486. (October, 1916.) 

*Nutt, H. W., “Rhythm in Handwriting”; in Elementary School 
Journal, vol. 17, pp. 432-45. 
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The child’s natural rhythm of motion is an important fac¬ 
tor in his learning to write. 

Rhythm. The rhythmic quality of the movement in¬ 
creases with age, but has no relation to amount of arm-move¬ 
ment or to the quality of the writing. Nutt found that 
speed of writing and rhythm increase together. That is, 
children who score high in rhythm also score high in speed, 
are older than the other children, but may not use arm- 
movement or produce a better quality of handwriting than 
other children. 

Speed. Both Nutt and Graves have shown that speed in¬ 
creases with age. Nutt shows that speed increases with an 
increase in the rhythmic character of the movement. An 
important factor in the production of speed of handwriting 
is that of hand position. Graves says that a free and easy or 
loose-handed position is most conducive to speed. There is 
some evidence that girls write more rapidly than boys. 

Reasons for using handwriting scales. Even when meas¬ 
ures of handwriting are not highly accurate, they direct the 
attention of the teacher to the specific faults and needs of pu¬ 
pils. Measurement by means of handwriting scales creates 
in the teacher a more critical and scientific attitude toward 
the outcomes of instruction. This attitude tends to remove 
the attention from personal bias and feeling to an objective 
consideration of the results secured. Measurement of hand¬ 
writing also banishes the old false standards represented by 
the perfect specimens which are produced from an engraved 
plate. In their stead the norms proposed are within the 
reach of a majority of the pupils. Thus many children can 
know the joy which comes from achieving something recog¬ 
nized to be of value. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. How can the value of the kind of movement which a pupil uses be 
scientifically determined? 

2. Direct pupils to write as well as they can for two minutes using a good 
sentence for copy. Next direct them to write as fast as they can using 
the same copy. Be careful in taking the time. Score these samples 
for both rate and quality. Determine the largest and smallest differ¬ 
ences between the two samples written by a pupil. 

3. Study the quality of the samples secured as above. 

4. Direct pupils to write one sample writing as well and as rapidly as 
possible. Do they write as well as they did when told to write as well 
as they could? Do they write as rapidly as they did when told to 
write as fast as they could? 

5. Collect several long-hand letters written by persons of known social 
status and success. Rate these samples for quality and compare with 
report of findings of Koos, Lewis, and Almack. 

0. Observe ten cases of persons writing in ordinary situations in stores 
and offices. What are the demands of such situations? 

7. Should pupils use fountain pens in writing exercises? Pencils? 

8. Use the Gray Score Card (or Freeman Scale) in scoring specimens of 
handwriting which are below the grade norms. Prescribe the drills 
you would use in correcting these defects. Compare this with the 
recommendations of other teachers or students. Try your prescription 
on the pupils concerned if possible. 

9. For what purpose would you use the dictation exercises? 

10. Use the Gray Score Card by filling it with scores secured from use of 
the Freeman Scale, whenever they apply. 

11. Select a defect of letter formation frequently found in a pupil’s hand¬ 
writing. Direct the pupil’s attention to this defect and challenge him 
to correct it. Direct that a record be taken as follows: If the defect 
were found in letter “a,” instruct the pupil to count the number of 
such errors to be found in fifty consecutive “u’s” as they occur in his 
handwriting written prior to the time you pointed out the defect. 
After a period of practice, direct the pupil to make another counting 
from his handwriting written at some period other than the writing 
period. 

12. Collect samples of handwriting from a class and make histograms and 
two-way chart as shown in Fig. 14. 
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CHAPTER V 

SPELLING 

I. The Problem of Measurement in Spelling 

Difficulties encountered. The measurement of spelling 
ability involves certain difficulties which are peculiar to the 
subject. Shall spelling ability be construed to mean ability 
to spell words when the attention is focused upon the ideas 
which are being expressed in writing, rather than upon the 
spelling of the words? Or is it the ability to spell words 
when the attention is focused upon the spelling of words, as 
in the case of dictated spelling lists? Upon the basis of what 
words shall one’s spelling ability be measured? Shall spell¬ 
ing ability be defined in terms of the per cent of correct 
spellings of a limited group of frequently used words, or shall 
it be defined in terms of the extent of one’s spelling vocabu¬ 
lary? 1 

It appears to be the consensus of opinion that children 
should learn to spell correctly and with a minimum of atten¬ 
tion the words used frequently in writing letters, composi¬ 
tions, school exercises, and the like. Otherwise, it is im¬ 
possible for them to focus their attention upon the ideas 
which are being expressed. In addition, it is desirable that 
they should be able to spell a larger number of words which 
are used only occasionally. In the case of the more difficult 
and unusual of these words, it is probably sufficient if one is 
able to spell them correctly when attending to them. 

\? ICre «^ F ? 0t M, er ptases of s P ellin 8 ability, such as an ideal of correct 
spelling which will insure the use of the dictionary in the case of words con¬ 
cerning whose spelling a writer is uncertain, or the ability to detect words 
which are misspelled. 
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We shall consider first what the words most commonly 
used are, and how to measure the ability of pupils to spell 
them. 

II. Standardized Lists of Foundation Words 1 

i. Ayres Spelling Scale. 2 In determining the most com¬ 
monly used words, the method employed has been to ex¬ 
amine written material of several types, such as letters, 
newspapers, and children’s compositions, and to obtain a 
list of the words used and the number of times each word 
occurs. Ayres 3 has combined the results of four such 
studies. Two of these studies were based on letters, the 
third upon newspapers, and the fourth upon selections of 
standard literature. The material examined in the four 
studies aggregated 368,000 words, written by twenty-five 
hundred different persons. 

It was the original intention of Ayres to identify the two 
thousand most commonly used words, but he concluded that 
this was impossible because the material examined was 
found to consist of a few words used many times, and of a 
larger number of words used only a very few times. It was 
found that fifty different words were used so frequently that 
they made up approximately half of the material examined. 

1 Thorndike has recently published a list of 10,000 words. This is not 
intended to be used as a spelling list, but for certain purposes it may be 
valuable. See Thorndike, E. L., “Word Knowledge in the Elementary 
School ’; in Teachers College Record, vol. 22, pp. 334-70. (September, 
1921.) The list is published under the title, Teacher's Word Book, by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

2 This scale has been extended by B. R. Buckingham. The extension in¬ 
cludes 505 new words, but they were not chosen in the same manner as 
Ayres chose his words, and hence should not be considered as belonging in a 
fundamental vocabulary in the same sense as the original scale. For the 
most part the added words are more difficult than those in the original scale. 

* Ayres, L. P., Measurement of Ability in Spelling. (Bulletin of the Di¬ 
vision of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1915.) 
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Fig. is- MEASURING SCALE FOR 
ABILITY IN SPELLING 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 
Division of Education 
Leonard P. Ayres, Director 

The data of thlf tcolw are computed from in Aggregate of 1,400,000 
railings by 70,000 children In 84 cities throughout the country. The • 
words art 1,000 to numbe* and the list is the product of combining 
different studies with the object of identifying the 1,000 common¬ 
est words to BngUah writing. Copies of this scale may be obtained 
for fire cents apiece. Copies of the monograph describing the toyes- 
tintions which produced It may be obtained for 30 cents each, 
including the scale. Address the Russell Ssge Foundation. Dm- 
taon ofSducstiaa, 130 Bait 22d Street, Hew York City. 
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In order to secure a list of the thousand most frequently 
used words, it was necessary to include words which were 
found only forty-four times in the 368,000 words of material 
examined. This list of one thousand words is the best 
statement which we have of the words that form the core or 
foundation of the English language. 

To determine the words of equal difficulty and the relative 
difficulty of the groups of words, Ayres divided the thousand 
words into fifty lists of twenty words each. Each list of 
words was spelled by the children of two consecutive grades 
in a number of cities. The thousand words were then di¬ 
vided into another fifty lists of twenty words each. Each 
of the new lists was spelled by the children in four consecu¬ 
tive grades. In all seventy thousand children spelled twenty 
words, making a total of 1,400,000 spellings, or an average 
of fourteen'hundred spellings for each of the thousand words. 

Upon the basis of this information Ayres classified the 
words into twenty-six groups, the words of each group being 
approximately equally difficult for school children of a given 
grade. 1 This classified list, together with the per cent of 
pupils in each of the grades who spelled the words of each 
list correctly, has been printed with the title, Measuring 
Scale for Ability in Spelling. This scale is reproduced as 
Eig. 15. 2 The per cents at the top of the columns of words 
are the standards or norms for a test made up of words 
taken from a column. 

2 . The Iowa Spelling Scales. In deriving the Iowa 
Spelling Scales, Ashbaugh followed much the same general 
plan as that just described. There are two significant differ¬ 
ences. The written material examined in determining the 

^ eta ‘b °* the method employed see Ayres, L. P., Measurement 
of opening Ability, pp. 22-S5. (Bulletin of the Division of Education, 
Kussell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1915.) 

1 The author is indebted to Dr. Ayres for permission to reproduce this 
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most commonly used words consisted of 3723 letters of Iowa 
people, totaling 361,184 words . 1 Ayres’s list was based 
upon three types of material. The scales include a total of 
2977 words instead of only one thousand. The scales are 
published in book form and hence are more expensive and 
less convenient to use than the Ayres Scale. The larger 
number of words, however, makes the list a more valuable 
one for many purposes. 

3 . Second and third thousand most frequently used 
words. A group of workers at Teachers College have pre¬ 
pared a list of the second and third thousand most frequently 
used words. In doing this they combined “list 5 of El- 
dridge” with “lists 1,2, and 3 of Cook and O’Shea.” “From 
the resulting list were eliminated of the Ayres’s thousand, 
Jones’s ‘demons,’ all the proper names of persons and places, 
all hyphenated words, all foreign words not found in a stand¬ 
ard dictionary, and all compound words the parts of which 
were already listed in single forms unless changes in spelling 
or in pronunciation were found in the compounds.” The 
two thousand words having the highest frequencies in the 
remaining list were taken as the second and third thousand 
most frequently used words. The words were classified 
according to difficulty on the basis of the spellings of high- 
school students. 

III. Spelling Tests 

The standardized lists of words which we have just de¬ 
scribed are not spelling tests. They are merely lists from 
which words may be selected for making a spelling test. 
Several workers have constructed spelling tests by taking 
words from these lists. Before these tests are described 
certain general matters relating to the making of spelling 

tests will be considered. 

1 This part of the work was done by W. N. Anderson. 
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Selecting words for a uniform test. It is a well-known 
fact that some words are more difficult to spell than others . 1 
If the words for a test are taken at random from AyTes’s 
list some will be easy and others relatively difficult. If 
equal credit were given for a correct spelling of the different 
words an error would be introduced in our measurements. 
Pupils spelling only the easier words correctly would receive 
a score higher than they deserved, and the bright pupils 
would receive a score lower than they deserved. This will 
tend to introduce errors in the measures of achievement in 
spelling. Therefore, if a uniform test is desired, the test 
words should be approximately equal in difficulty. Since 
the words in the three lists we have described have been 
classified according to difficulty, it is easy to select words 
which will be spelled correctly by approximately the same 
per cent of pupils. 

How difficult words to use for a uniform test. In se¬ 
lecting the words for a spelling test, it is necessary to de¬ 
termine how difficult words should be used. When a pupil 
spells correctly all of the words of a given list, we do not 
have a measure of his spelling ability. We simply know 
that he can spell these words correctly; we do not have any 
information concerning how far beyond this list his spelling 
ability extends. In fact, the pupil has been given no op¬ 
portunity to show how well he can spell. It is a well-known 
fact that the pupils of a typical grade or class are not equal 
in ability, but exhibit a wide range of ability. Thus, in 
testing a class in spelling it is necessary to use words for 
which the average per cent of correct spellings is less than 
one hundred. Otherwise we shall obtain a measure of the 

1 The spelling difficulty of a word has two interpretations. It may be 
taken to mean the difficulty which children experience in learning to spell it. 
It may also refer to the frequency with which it is misspelled. The latter 
meaning will be used in this chapter. 
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spelling ability of only the poorer pupils. Ayres recom¬ 
mends that in making a test for the pupils of a given grade, 
the words be taken from the column of his scale for which an 
average of eighty-four per cent of correct spellings may be 
expected. 1 Figure 16 represents a typical result of using 



spelled correctly 

Fio. 16. Showing the Distribution of 91 Pupils according to the 

Number of Words Spelled correctly 
C lass average, 84 per cent 


words chosen as Ayres recommends. The class average is 
eighty-four per cent, but those pupils who spelled all of the 
words correctly have not been tested. Those who mis- 

1 The reader should not confuse scores or measures of ability with school 
marks. The per cent of correct spellings is a measure. The school mark is 
the meaning which the school attaches to that measure. The fact that both 
the measure and the school mark may be expressed in per cents does not 
make them the same. See pages 7-9 for a more complete discussion of this 

point 
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spelled only one or two words probably have not been 
tested satisfactorily. 

Otis 1 presents facts from which he concludes that the 
most reliable measures of spelling ability are obtained by 
using words for which there is an average of fifty per cent of 
correct spellings. In support of this conclusion he points out 
that a list of words for -which the average per cent of correct 
spellings was either zero per cent or one hundred per cent 
would yield a measure of zero reliability. Likewise a list of 
words for which the average per cent of correct spellings was 
ten per cent or ninety per cent would yield measures only 
slightly more reliable. Hence it seems natural that the most 
reliable measures would be obtained by using a list for which 
the average per cent of correct spellings was fifty. Thorn¬ 
dike has used words for which the per cent of correct spell¬ 
ings is fifty . 2 Ayres gives no satisfactory justification for 
recommending the choice of words for which an average of 
eighty-four per cent of correct spellings may be expected. 
When measuring the spelling ability of children in Springfield, 
Illinois, Ayres used words for which seventy per cent of correct 
spellings had been obtained. For the Survey of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the words were chosen from columns for which the 
average per cent of correct spellings was seventy-three. 

In the sixth grade and above, the number of words in the 
columns of Ayres Scale for which the per cent of correct 
spellings is fifty, is so small that a satisfactory test cannot 
be made. Hence it is necessary to take words from an easier 
list or from two or more columns. The latter plan will not 
result in serious error, but for most purposes it will be satis¬ 
factory to use words from an easier list. If the Iowa Spell- 

1 Otis, A. S., “ The Reliability of Spelling Scales in School and Society, 
vol. 4, p. 753. " 

. 1 ,'Pl or “ d j ike ' L ;> “Means of Measuring School Achievement in Spell¬ 
ing ; m Educational Administration and Supervision, vol. 1, p. S06. ' 
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mg Scales or the “second and third thousand most fre¬ 
quently used words ” is used as a source for test words it will 
be possible to secure more difficult words. These lists 
should be used in constructing tests for the upper grades and 
high school unless one’s purpose is to measure the ability to 
spell the words of the Ayres Scale. 

In addition to being a list from which words may be taken 
for a spelling test, the Ayres Scale gives us the words which 
pupils should learn to spell with one hundred per cent ac¬ 
curacy. When this goal is attained, tests made from this 
scale will be of little value for measurement. 

Selecting words for a scaled test. If it is desired to con¬ 
struct a test in the form of a scale, one may take one word 
from each column of the Ayres Scale. More difficult scaled 
tests may be formed by selecting words in a similar manner 
from the other two lists. A measuring instrument of this 
type has certain advantages. It can be used in all grades 
instead of only one or two grades as is the case of uniform 
tests. A scaled spelling test is useful for survey purposes. If 
all of the words are taken from Ayres’s list, the criticism of this 
type of measuring instrument mentioned on page 55 has only 
a limited application. The number of words spelled correctly 
is usually taken as the pupil’s score on this type of test. 1 

How many words to use. Another question which must 
be considered in making a spelling test is the number of 
words it is necessary to use. In general the ability to spell 
one word is separate and distinct from the ability to spell 
any other word. Ability to spell, therefore, consists of a 
large number of abilities to spell specific words. This being 
the case it would be necessary to use all of the thousand 
words of Ayres’s list in order to obtain a complete and ac¬ 
curate measure of a pupil’s ability to spell the most com- 

1 For a comparison of weighted and unweighted scores see Monroe 
Walter S., An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements, 
p. 128. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1923.) 
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monly used words. However, it is possible to secure a 
measure which is representative of the pupil s ability to spell 
these words by using a smaller number of words. This is 
possible in just the same way that it is possible to determine 
the quality of a load of wheat or a vat of cream by the ex¬ 
amination of a sample. 

How many words are necessary in making a spelling test 
depends upon what is desired. Relying upon the theory of 
random sampling, Thorndike believes a small number of 
words is sufficient to measure the spelling achievement of a 
large school system. A test consisting of only ten words has 
been used in a number of school surveys. This number is 
probably sufficient for the measure of a large school system, 
but if it is desired to obtain a measure of the spelling ability 
of individual pupils, a larger number must be used. Otis 1 
says that a twenty-five word test gives a very poor measure 
of individual ability, and that at least one hundred words 
should be used, better four hundred or five hundred words. 
Starch recommends the use of two hundred words. In view 
of the time required for marking the test papers, it is prob¬ 
ably wise to limit a test to fifty words. 

Methods of giving the test. The words which make up a 
test may be dictated to the pupils as separate words, or they 
may be embedded in sentences which are dictated. Further¬ 
more, the dictation of the sentences may be timed so that 
the pupils will approximate their normal rate of writing. 
Investigation has shown that the per cent of correct spellings 
is higher when the words are dictated separately than when 
they are dictated in timed sentences. According to Courtis 
the per cent of correct spellings is about five greater when 
the words are dictated in lists. Fordyce has found this 
difference to be between ten and fifteen per cent. 

This means that the ability to spell words when the at¬ 
tention is focused upon the spelling, as is the case when the 

1 Loc. cii., pp. 679, 682. 
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words are dictated separately, is not the same as the ability 
to spell the same words when the act of spelling is in the 
margin of one s attention. In writing letters, compositions, 
and the like, the spelling must be carried on in the margin of 
the attention because the ideas which are being expressed 
must occupy the focus of the attention. This is particularly 
true of the foundation words of the language such as we have 
in the Ayres list. The words of this list constitute over 
ninety per cent of the words we use. Hence, by using the 
words embedded in sentences which are dictated so that the 
time allowed corresponds to the average rate of writing, we 
are more likely to secure a measure of that spelling ability 
which functions in the writing of letters and school exercises. 

Letters per minute. Pupils may be caused to write at 
approximately their normal rate by dictating the sentences 
at that rate. One set of norms for rate of handwriting are as 
follows in terms of letters per minute: second grade, 36 let¬ 
ters; third grade, 48 letters; fourth grade, 56 letters; fifth 
grade, 65 letters; sixth grade, 72 letters; seventh grade, 80 
letters; eighth grade, 90 letters. The dictation of a sentence 
requires some additional time, probably 10 per cent. For 
example, in the case of the sixth grade, instead of dictating 
at the rate of 72 letters in one minute, 66 seconds should be 
allowed for words totaling 72 letters. On the basis of the 
above norms the number of seconds to be allowed per letter 
for the several grades are as follows: 


Grade 

H. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VH 

VIH. 


Seconds 
per Letter 

...1.83 
...1.38 
...1.18 
... 1.01 
... .92 
... .83 
... .73 
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If the sentences contain more than thirty to forty letters, 
they should be dictated in sections, so that the pupils’ writing 
will not be slowed up by trying to recall what has been 
dictated. Furthermore, tests of rate of handwriting have 
shown that all pupils do not normally write at the same rate. 
For this reason provision must be made for those pupils who 
are accustomed to write more slowly than the standard rate. 
This can be done by having none of the test words come at 
the end of the sentences, and requiring all pupils to begin 
upon the next sentence as soon as it is dictated, even if they 
have not finished writing the preceding. 

Summary. The teacher should use the lists described on 
pages 206-208, as sources of words for constructing spelling 
tests. These tests should be constructed according to the 
following principles, which have been considered in the 
preceding pages: 

1. The words for a uniform test should be chosen so that they 
will be approximately equal in spelling difficulty. 

2. A scaled test may be constructed by taking one word from 
each column. 

3. Twenty words are probably sufficient to secure a reliable 
measure of the spelling ability of a class. At least fifty words 
should be used to secure a reliable measure of the spelling 
ability of individual pupils. In the case of the upper grades 
it will be necessary to use words from more than one column 
when using the Ayres Scale. 

4. In order that the words may be difficult enough to measure 
the spelling ability of all pupils, they should be chosen from 
columns for which the standard per cent of correct spellings is 
not more than seventy. For the lower grades it is probably 
best to use words for which the standard per cent of correct 
spellings is from fifty to sixty-six. If the words are to be used 

in timed sentences it will probably be satisfactory to use 
slightly easier words. 

5. The words should be embedded in sentences, and the sen¬ 
tences dictated at approximately the standard rate of hand- 
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writing for the grade. Test words should not occur at the 
end of the sentences. 

Directions for giving a timed sentence test. The follow¬ 
ing test has been constructed in accordance with the above 
principles. The directions given below should be followed 
in giving it: 

1. See that the pupils are provided with two or three sheets of 
paper, and with either pencil or pen and ink. If pencils are 
to be used, they should be well sharpened. If pen and ink are 
used, good pen points should be provided. 

2. Say to the pupils: “I have some sentences which I want you 
to write as I dictate them. I am going to dictate them 
rather rapidly, possibly more rapidly than some of you can 
write. If you have not finished writing one sentence when I 
begin to dictate another, I want you to leave it and begin on 
the new sentence. If there are any words you cannot spell 
you may omit them. Take time to dot your i's and cross your 
t's. If you have any question about what you are to do, ask 
it now because you cannot ask questions after I begin to 
dictate.” 

3. Make certain that all pupils understand what they are to do. 
It is well to give a short preliminary practice in writing from 
dictation if the pupils are not accustomed to it. For this 
purpose use some simple selection, but dictate it at the 
standard rate. 

4. Dictate the first sentence when the second hand of your 
watch is at 60. When it reaches 27, 1 dictate the second sen¬ 
tence. When it reaches 13, dictate the third, and so on. 
Dictate the sentences distinctly, but do not repeat. It is 
advisable for the teacher to practice dictating the sentences 
according to the directions before attempting it with a class. 

5. Stop the pupils promptly at the time indicated. Allow no 
corrections to be made. Ask the pupils to turn their papers 
over and write their name and grade. Collect the papers. 

1 This position of the second hand is for the timed sentence spelling test 
illustrated below. The position would probably be different for another 
test. The same is true of the third position, “13.” 
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A Timed Sentence Spelling Test of Fifty Words taken from 

Column 0 

(Arranged for a Fourth Grade) 

(60) The public appear to want it. 

(27) The population of the district is five hundred. 

(13) We refuse to attend the meeting. 

(44) My uncle will remain until the man comes. 

(23) Forty members of the fourth company will drill. 

(9) The judge knew the chief of police was there. 

(52) The whole address was tiresome. 

(23) The comfort of out friend is to be considered. 

(7) A perfect figure was drawn. 

(33) During the month of August we elect a teacher. 

(17) The navy will go farther away. 

(45) A board from the shed is needed. 

(15) The house was between the jail and the store. 

(58) I am getting the second order. 

(26) The station is worth more money. 

(57) Madam will return Thursday morning. 

(32) We don't request attendance. 

(60) What is the objection to a personal letter? 

(41) A sudden change in the weather will come soon. 

(25) Duty before pleasure is an old saying. 

(2) Eight men intend to retire from the house. 

(42) It would be proper to call. 

When the second hand reaches 7, stop the work. 

Grade norms. In classifying the words of his list according 
to difficulty, Ayres determined the average per cent of the 
pupils of each grade who spelled the words correctly. Thus 
the words of column 0 (see Fig. 15) were spelled correctly 
by 50 per cent of the third-grade pupils, 73 per cent of the 
fourth-grade pupils, 84 per cent of the fifth-grade pupils, 92 
per cent of the sixth-grade pupils, 96 per cent of the seventh- 
grade pupils, and 99 per cent of the eighth-grade pupils, 
these per cents, which are printed at the head of each col¬ 
umn, represent the average spelling ability of pupils in the 
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several grades when the words are dictated in lists. When 
the words are used in timed sentences the per cent of correct 
spellings has been 5 to 15 per cent lower. 

In Boston minimum word lists for each grade have been 
carefully built up on the basis of the words which the pupils 
use in their written work. When the Boston pupils were 
tested on the words of the Ayres Scale which are included in 
their several grade lists, the per cent of correct spellings 
was conspicuously above the grade norms given by Ayres. 1 
In reporting that study Ballou suggests that “ this may be due 
to the fact that the Boston pupils had been taught the words; 
whereas, the pupils in the eighty-four cities where Ayres 
gave his lists, and on the results of which he standardized the 
words for his spelling scale, may not have been taught 
them.” 

For this reason it may be seriously questioned whether the 
averages which Ayres gives are satisfactory grade norms of 
spelling ability for the foundation words of the language. 
Ayres says: “Probably the scale will have served its greatest 
usefulness in any locality when the school children have 
mastered these one thousand words so thoroughly that the 
scale has become quite useless as a measuring instrument.” 
In the past we have not had the advantage of such a list and 
have distributed our efforts in teaching spelling over a very 
much larger list of words. If we accept these one thousand 
words as the foundation words of our language, we should 
place prime emphasis upon teaching them. This being the 
case a satisfactory eighth-grade norm would approximate 
one hundred per cent for all of the words. For the preced¬ 
ing grades, the norms would be one hundred per cent for the 
words of the list which the pupils had been taught. For 
example, the easiest nine hundred words might be used for 

1 Ballou, F. W., “ Measuring Boston’s Spelling Ability by the Ayres 
Spelling Seale”; in School and Society, vol. v, pp. 267-70. 
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the seventh grade, the easiest seven hundred and fifty for the 
sixth grade, and so forth. The use of the scale in the way 
Ayres suggests would seem to lead to grade norms of this 
type. The distribution of the words among the several 
grades and the optimum grade norms must be determined 
by experimentation. 

Ashbaugh gives similar grade norms for the Iowa Spelling 
Scales, but since a much larger number of words is included, 
the suggested modification of the norms for the Ayres Scale 
would apply with less completeness. In the case of the words 
which occur least frequently, it is possible that norms of less 
than one hundred per cent would be satisfactory. In the 
case of the Teachers College list, grade norms are not given. 

1. Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Tests 

General structure. In order to make easily available a 
timed sentence spelling test, the writer constructed a series 
of such tests, using test words chosen from appropriate 
columns of Ayres’s Scale for Measuring the Ability in Spell¬ 
ing and basing the rate of dictation upon the measurements 
of the rate of handwriting of over six thousand Kansas 
school children. In order that the scores might have a high 
degree of reliability as measures of the spelling ability of 
individual pupils, fifty test words were used in each test. 
According to one study 1 the probable error of an individual 
score for a test of fifty words is less than 1.00 when the score 
is expressed as the per cent of words spelled correctly. For 
a class of twenty-five or more pupils the probable error of the 
class score would be 0.2. 

For Grades III and IV the test words were taken from 

1 Otis, A. S., “The Reliability of Spelling Scales Involving a ‘Deviation 
Formula for Correlation”; in School and Society , vol. 4, pp 716-22 
(November 11, 1916.) This study deals with the reliability of tests con¬ 
sisting of isolated words and it is possible that the results might not apply 
to a timed sentence spelling test. F 
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Column M of Ayres’s Scale for Measuring Ability in Spell¬ 
ing. For Grades V and VI they were taken from Column Q 
and for Grades VII and VIII and the high school they were 
taken from Columns S, T, and U. In these tests no test 
words come at the end of the sentences. Thus, the pupil 
who writes slowly will be much less likely to make low scores 
because he does not have time to complete writing the sen¬ 
tences. It should also be noted that all other words found in 
these sentences are easier to spell as shown by the Ayres 
Scale. 

Norms. This series of timed sentence spelling tests was 
given in sixteen Kansas cities in April and May, 1917. Dur¬ 
ing the school year of 1919-20 scores were reported from a 
number of cities. The grade medians for these two groups 
of cities and the norms given by Ayres are given in Table 
XXII. In comparing the successive grades it must be re¬ 
membered that the same test words were not used for all 
grades. One list of test words was used for Grades III and 
IV, another for Grades V and VI and still another for Grades 
VII and VIII and for the high school. 

The fact that most of the median scores in Table XXII 
are materially below Ayres’s norms indicates that a different 
type of spelling ability has been measured by the timed 
spelling sentence test than that measured by Ayres in con¬ 
structing his scale. (Ayres had the words dictated in lists.) 
This fact becomes more apparent when it is recalled that 
many of the cities which gave these tests had used Ayres’s 
Scale as a minimum course of study as well as a source of 
test words. Thus, had the test words been dictated in lists 
it is likely that the median scores would have been materially 
above Ayres’s norms. 1 

1 It is possible that the difference between the median scores and Ayres’s 
norms may be due to factors other than the measurement of different types 
of spelling ability. Many of the pupils probably were not accustomed to 
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Table XXII. Median Number of Words Spelled correctly 
tor Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Tests — Total 
Words in each Test is Fifty 


Grade 



in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

1917 Testing 











Number of pupils 


1539 

1447 

1338 

1136 

876 

489 

451 

188 

96 

Median (May) 

EH 

39.4 

34.8 

41.8 

35.1 

43.0 

43.3 

45.1 

46.5 

47.9 

1919-40 Testing 











Number of pupib 

437 

443 


304 

418 

153 





Median 

ran 

43.0 

39.7 

43.0 

34.6 

38.8 





Ayres’s Norms 

33.0 


36.5 

44.0 

39.0 

44.0 






2. Courtis Standard Dictation Spelling Tests 

These tests are very similar to the Monroe Timed Sen¬ 
tence Spelling Tests just described. There are two forms for 
each Grade from III B to VIII A. Each test includes 
twenty-five test words. 

3. Seven S Spelling Scales 

General structure. The Seven S Spelling Scales are a 
group of “Sixteen Spelling Scales Standardized in Sentences 
for Secondary Schools.” The words for these scales were 
selected from the second and third thousand most frequently 
used words. (See page 208.) These tests are in scale form 
and each consists of twenty short sentences. Each sentence 
includes only one test word, which is italicized. The sen¬ 
tences are not timed. The directions for using the scales 
state: “Read the sentence aloud to the pupils; then pro¬ 
nounce the italicized word to denote the word they are to 

writing from dictation and all were not accustomed to writing at the rate at 
which these tests were dictated. It is possible that these unusual conditions 
may have been operated to materially lower the scores of a number of pupils 
or even of most pupils. 
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spell. Read the sentence and repeat the word again.” The 
first twelve of the scales are to be used as duplicate forms. 
The last four form another group of equivalent scales but 
are more difficult than the first twelve. 

Norms. Norms in terms of per cent of correct spellings 
and based upon February testing are given below. To cal¬ 
culate the norms for any other month the following proced¬ 
ure is recommended. “Counting ten months to the school 
year, standards for any school month may be derived by 
allowing for each month one tenth of the difference between 
the standards for the two years between which that month 
falls.” 


Grade Scales Scales 

I-XII Xlll-XVl 

VII.65.90 34.76 

VIII.73.77 45.03 

IX.80.00 53.91 

X.85.05 61.48 

XI.88.67 67.08 

XII.91.25 72.14 


4. Starch's Spelling Scale 

Measuring the extent of a pupil’s vocabulary. In secur¬ 
ing a measure of the number of words which a pupil or a 
class can spell correctly, we are not concerned simply with 
the most commonly used words of the English language, but 
rather with all the words of the language. 1 Starch has 
prepared a set of six word lists, each consisting of one hun¬ 
dred words. The words for these tests were chosen by tak¬ 
ing the first defined word on the even-numbered pages in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary (1910 edition). 
Technical, scientific, and obsolete words were discarded 

‘Starch, Daniel, “The Measurement of Efficiency in Spelling, and the 
Overlapping of Grades in Combined Measurements of Reading, Writing, 
and Spelling”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 6. (March, 1915.) 
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from the list. The remaining six hundred words were 
arranged alphabetically according to size. When arranged 
in this way they were divided into six lists of one hundred 
words each by taking the first, seventh, thirteenth, and so 
forth for the first list; the second, eighth, fourteenth, for the 
second list; and so forth. Each of these lists consists, there¬ 
fore, of one hundred words taken at random from the non¬ 
technical words of the English language. Such a list is an 
instrument for measuring the extent of a pupil’s correct 
spelling vocabulary. 

The words in each list are arranged according to the num¬ 
ber of letters they contain. Ayres 1 found for the words of 
his list a very high correlation between the length of words 
and spelling difficulty. Assuming this to be true for Starch’s 
list, the words may be considered to be arranged approxi¬ 
mately in the general order of spelling difficulty by groups. 
A pupil’s score is the number of words spelled correctly, no 
account being taken of the difficulty of the word spelled. 
The score is an index of the total number of the non-technical 
words of the English language which the pupil can spell 
correctly. It may be pointed out that in general this type of 
test is less useful than those which we have already de¬ 
scribed. Its norms should not be emphasized as educa¬ 
tional objectives. The major emphasis should be placed 
upon the words which are most frequently used, but some 
attention should be given to the size of pupils’ spelling 
vocabulary. 

Starch spelling lists. Since the spelling tests devised by 
Starch are not easily obtained lists I and II are given on the 
following pages. In using these lists as tests the words are 
simply dictated, and the pupil is thus allowed to focus his 
attention upon the spelling. To secure a reliable measure 

' Ayres, L. P., Measurement of Spelling Ability, p. 38. (Bulletin of 

msion of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1915.) 
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Starch recommends that both lists be used and the two sets 
of scores averaged. 

Starch’s Spelling List, No. 1 


1. add 

35. prism 

69. commence 

2. but 

36. rogue 

70. estimate 

3. get 

37. shape 

71. flourish 

4. low 

38. steal 

72. luckless 

5. rat 

39. swain 

73. national 

6. sun 

40. title 

74. pinnacle 

7. alum 

41. wheat 

75. reducent 

8. blow 

42. accrue 

76. standing 

9. cart 

43. bottom 

77. venturer 

10. come 

44. chapel 

78. ascension 

11. easy 

45. dragon 

79. dishallow 

12. feU 

46. filter 

80. imposture 

13. foul 

47. hearse 

81. invective 

14. gold 

48. laden 

82. rebellion 

15. head 

49. milden 

83. scrimping 

16. kiss 

50. pilfer 

84. unalloyed 

17. long 

51. rabbit 

85. volunteer 

18. mock 

52. school 

86. cardinally 

19. neck 

53. shroud 

87. connective 

20. rest 

54. starch 

88. effrontery 

21. spur 

55. vanity 

89. indistinct 

22. then 

56. bizarre 

90. nunciature 

23. vile 

57. compose 

91. sphericity 

24. afoot 

58. dismiss 

92. attenuation 

25. black 

59. faction 

93. fulminating 

26. brush 

60. hemlock 

94. lamentation 

27. close 

61. leopard 

95. secretarial 

28. dodge 

62. omnibus 

96. apparitional 

29. faint 

63. procure 

97. intermissive 

30. force 

64. rinsing 

98. subjectively 

31. grape 

65. splashy 

99. inspirational 

32. honor 

66. torpedo 

100. ineffectuality 

33. mince 

67. worship 


34. paint 

68. bescreen 
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Starch’s Spelling List, No. 2 


1. air 

35. quill 

69. covenant 

2. cat 

36. rough 

70. eugenics 

3. hop 

37. shout 

71. friskful 

4. man 

38. stick 

72. luminous 

5. row 

39. swear 

73. opulence 

6. tap 

40. trump 

74. planchet 

7. awry 

41. whirl 

75. reformer 

8. blue 

42. action 

76. thorough 

9. cast 

43. bridle 

77. watering 

10. corn 

44. charge 

78. belonging 

11. envy 

45. driver 

79. displayed 

12. feud 

46. finger 

80. indention 

13. game 

47. heaven 

81. mercenary 

14. grow 

48. legend 

82. redevelop 

15. home 

49. motley 

83. senescent 

16. knee 

50. portal 

84. uncharged 

17. look 

51. recipe 

85. whichever 

18. mold 

52. scrape 

86. centennial 

19. part 

53. simple 

87. constitute 

20. ruin 

54. strain 

88. exaltation 

21. take 

55. weaken 

89. invocative 

22. tree 

56. breaker 

90. personable 

23. well 

57. congeal 

91. strawberry 

24. allay 

58. disturb 

92. concentrate 

25. blaze 

59. foreign 

93. imaginative 

26. buggy 

60. hoggery 

94. mathematics 

27. clown 

61. meaning 

95. selfishness 

28. doubt 

62. onerate 

96. collectivity 

29. false 

63. provoke 

97. marriageable 

30. forth 

64. salient 

98. agriculturist 

31. grass 

65. station 

99. quarantinable 

32. house 

33. money 

34. paper 

66. trample 

67. abstract 

68. bulletin 

100. relinquishment 
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Norms. Starch gives the following standards for his tests 
based on their use with over twenty-five hundred pupils. 


Grade 



1 

11 

111 

IV 

D 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Per cent of words 








85 

spelled correctly 

10 

30 

40 

5! , 

61 

71 

78 


These standards are interpreted thus: the average eighth- 
grade pupil should be able to spell correctly eighty-five per 
cent of the non-technical words of the English language, or 
eighty-five of the one hundred words in any one of Starch’s 

tests. 

IV. Interpretation of Scores and Remedial 

Instruction 

General interpretation. In interpreting the general con¬ 
dition of a class one may follow a procedure similar to that 
described for arithmetic on page 76. Since only one score 
is secured for each pupil certain cases stated for a test which 
yields two scores will not arise. In interpreting a low class 
average in terms of instructional needs it is necessary to re¬ 
member that it may be due to one or more of three condi¬ 
tions: 

1. The class as a whole may be unable to spell certain 

words. , 

2. Certain pupils may be unable to spell a large number o 

the words of the test. 

3. The errors may be rather uniformly distributed as to 
both words and pupils. 

To determine the extent to which each condition causes 
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the low class average, the teacher should make the following 
type of tabulation from the test papers. 


Pupils 


Words of the Test 

1 

2 

B 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

le 

catch. 

c 

_ 



c 



— 

— 

c 

— 

c 

black. 

c 

c 

c 

c 

— 


c 

c 

c 

c 

— 

c 

warm. 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

unless. 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

e 

c 

— 

c 

clothing. 

c 

— 

c 

— 

— 

c 

— 

— 

c 

c 

- 

— 

began. 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


c 


e indicates the word was correctly spelled. 


Although these words are listed by Ayres as being equally 
difficult for pupils in general, they are not necessarily so for 
particular pupils. Obviously in the class here represented 
“catch” and “clothing” need general emphasis, while only 
certain pupils need to give attention to “black,” “began,” 
and “unless.” Pupil 11 has misspelled five out of six words, 
and hence probably is a “poor speller.” 

Individuality in spelling difficulties. Simply to know that 
a pupil is below standard in ability is of little value to the 
teacher, because spelling ability is specific and not general. 
In general the ability to spell one word does not imply ability 
to spell another word, nor does the lack of ability to spell a 
given word indicate that a pupil cannot spell another word. 
Hence the teacher should make a very careful diagnosis of 
the spelling ability of each pupil whose test score is below 
standard to ascertain just what words he cannot spell of 
those he is expected to spell. 

This is accomplished by giving the pupils below standard 
a test including all of the words which they are expected to 
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be able to spell. Such a test is not for the purpose of meas¬ 
urement but should be thought of as the first step in the 
teaching of spelling. Each pupil should be required to make 
from this test a list of all the words which he has spelled in¬ 
correctly. The words of this list are the ones he needs to 
study. It is obvious that to ask a pupil to study words 
which he can already spell correctly is to ask him to use his 
time without profit. 

“Spelling Demons.” Certain frequently used words are 
very frequently misspelled. Jones 1 has given us a list of 100 
words which he found misspelled most frequently in chil¬ 
dren’s compositions. He calls them the “One Hundred 
Spelling Demons of the English Language.” Nine tenths of 
these words are found in Jones’s list for the second and third 
grade. Four fifths of these words are found in Ayres’s list. 
A teacher will make no mistake in emphasizing these words 
in the teaching of spelling until the pupils can spell them 
correctly. 

The One Hundred Spelling Demons of the English Language 

(Jones) 


which 

can’t 

guess 

they 

their 

sure 

says 

half 

there 

loose 

having 

break 

separate 

lose 

just 

buy 

don’t 

Wednesday 

doctor 

again 

meant 

country 

whether 

very 

business 

February 

believe 

none 

many 

know 

knew 

week 

friend 

could 

laid 

often 

some 

seems 

tear 

whole 

been 

Tuesday 

choose 

won’t 

since 

wear 

tired 

cough 

used 

answer 

grammar 

piece 

always 

two 

minute 

raise 


1 Jones, N. Franklin, Concrete Investigations of the Materials of English 
Spelling. (University of South Dakota Bulletin, 1913.) 
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where 

too 

any 

ache 

women 

ready 

much 

read 

done 

forty 

beginning 

said 

hear 

hour 

blue 

hoarse 

here 

trouble 

though 

shoes 

write 

among 

coming 

to-night 

writing 

busy 

early 

wrote 

heard 

built 

instead 

enough 

does 

color 

easy 

truly 

once 

making 

through 

sugar 

would 

dear 

every 

straight 


Types of misspellings. A pupil’s spelling difficulty is not 
completely diagnosed when the words he does not spell 
correctly are located. Errors in spelling are seldom if ever 
distributed uniformly among the several letters composing 
the word. Neither does it appear that there is much uni¬ 
formity in the location of errors in different words. Certain 
words are misspelled in only a few ways, while other words 
are misspelled in many ways. Certain misspellings occur 
frequently, while others seldom occur. In Table XXIII the 
misspelling of certain words found in the papers of 80 
seventh-grade pupils are given, together with the frequency 
of each. The words were taken from column S of the Ayres 
Scale. Where no number follows the word that type of mis¬ 
spelling of the word occurred but once. 1 

Table XXIII. The Misspellings of Eighty Seventh-Grade 

Pupils in a Column Spelling Test 


affair 

II. assist 

asscest 

affere 

assit (8) 

ass iast 

affire 

asist (2) 

acsist 

afair (2) 

ascist 

acist (2) 

affaired 

assest 

accisted 

affer 

assaist 

assantant 


1 See Monroe, Walter S., Report of Division of Educational Tests for 1919 - 
20. (Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 5; University of Illinois 
Bulletin, vol. 18, no. 21.) Chapter IV of this Bulletin reports a more 
elaborate investigation of types of misspellings for certain words. 
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assised 

• 

marrage (5) 

perticular (8) 

accessise 

marage 

particlar 

accest 

merriage 

pertucular 

astist 

• 

X. mention 

partcular 

ass is 

mension (8) 

partiular 

assite 

mensioned 

partular 

III. certain 

meantion (2) 

paticular 

certian (7) 

menchion 

perciluar 

serten 

XI. motion 

pectuliar 

sertain 

moshen 

pedicular 

certin 

moticem 

pertictural 

secrtain 

motation 

patuclure 

IV. difference 

montion 

peculiar 

difference (10) 

XII. neither 

pectulair 


difference neather (6) XV. possible 

V. examination nether possable (4) 

examation (10) niether (2) posible 

examition nieghter posable 

examnition XIII. opinion posiable (2) 


excamation 

oppinion (5) 

possiable (5) 

excanitions 

opinon (2) 

posobile 

examanation (3) 

opinton 

possibbe 

VI. government 

oppoinen 

posiple 

goverment (9) 

oppinum 

XVI. serious 

govament 

oppenion (2) 

cyreaus 

governement 

opion (3) 

cerrious 

gorvement 

oponion (2) 

scerious 

VII. improvement 

oppion (2) 

serrious (2) 

improvment (7) 

opinnion 

cerious 

impovement 

opoin (2) 

sereaus 

VIII. investigate 

opionion 

XVII. stopped 

investagate (3) 

XIV. particular 

stoped (13) 

envesigatige 

particular 

stopts 

investiage 

particuler 

stocted 

IX. marriage 

partictuler 

stop 


Teaching the pupil to correct his errors in spelling. Spell¬ 
ing consists in forming correct and fixed associations “be¬ 
tween the successive letters of a word and between the word 
thus spelled and the meaning.” 1 The laws governing the 
formation of fixed associations are those of habit formation. 

1 Freeman, F. N., Psychology of the Common Branches (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), p. 115. 
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The first step in habit formation is to get the attention of the 
child focused upon the associations to be formed. The sec¬ 
ond step is to secure sufficient repetition. Repetition of the 
associations is secured both through drill and through using 
the word in written expression. The pupil must give atten¬ 
tion to the repetitions of the associations in order to insure 
that wrong associations will not be made. 

Numerous experiments have shown that pupils can spell 
correctly a large per cent of the words in the lists in spellers 
before they have studied them. Because of this fact the 
assignment of the spelling lesson should include the dicta¬ 
tion of the words to the pupils so that each may know what 
words he needed to study. By this procedure the teacher 
will learn what words she should emphasize in her instruc¬ 
tion. 

Some writers state that a pupil should not be permitted to 
spell a word incorrectly when it can be avoided, and for this 
reason pupils should learn to spell words correctly before 
they are required to write them. Just how important it is to 
do this we do not know. In certain cases it appears that a 
child or an adult learns to spell certain words correctly by 
having his attention directed to his errors. The fact of his 
error serves to direct his attention to learning to spell the 
word correctly. Those who believe that evil effects will 
come from having pupils write words which they cannot spell 
correctly may direct them to omit those words which they 
think they cannot spell correctly. 

The dictation of the words in assigning the spelling lesson, 
together with the detailed testing of the pupils as suggested 
on page 227, reveals to the teacher the words upon which she 
must exercise her ability as a teacher of spelling. It also 
reveals to her the pupils to whom instruction should be 
directed in the case of each word. Particular methods and 
devices by means of which the laws of habit formation may 
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be fulfilled are described in books which deal with the teach¬ 
ing of spelling. 1 

Causes of some misspellings. Certain associations in the 
spelling of a word appear to be more crucial than others. 
Take, for example, the word “examination,” the fifth word 
in Table XXIII. The letters e-x and t-i-o-n were correctly 
associated in every instance. All of the errors occurred in 
the other syllables. A study of Table XXIII shows that 
certain forms of misspelling occur more frequently than 
others, and that most of the misspellings may be attributed 
to certain specific causes. Forms of misspelling such as 
“partiular,” “partuler,” “opinon,” “impovement,” “pos- 
sibbe,” are probably due to carelessness or accident. Rela¬ 
tively few of the misspellings in Table XXIII may be 
assigned to this cause. Errors of this type probably cannot 
be entirely eliminated from uncorrected manuscript. How¬ 
ever, drill will reduce the number of such errors to a satis¬ 
factory minimum. 

A more prolific source of error is mispronunciation of the 
word by the pupil. He may have acquired this from the 
teacher, but more likely from those with whom he associates 
outside of school. Or it may have been acquired from lack 
of attention to the form of the word. Such misspellings as 
the following are probably caused by mispronunciation: 
“perticular,” “particlar,” “investagate,” “goverment,” 
“examation.” 

A very striking instance of this type of spelling error and 
its cause came to the attention of the writer a few years ago. 
A man who had taught geometry for a number of years used 
the word “frustum” in a manuscript, spelling it “frustrum” 
which agreed with his pronunciation of the word. This 
manuscript was read by a number of well-known mathe- 

1 A very good chapter (vi) will be found in Freeman’s Psychology of the 
Common Branches. See also Cook and O’Shea, The Child and his Spelling. 
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maticians who read it critically. Only two noted the mis¬ 
spelling of the word, and one mathematician, who took much 
pride in his ability to spell correctly and who was the author 
of several textbooks, admitted that he had always pro¬ 
nounced and spelled the word “frustrum. 

Other errors listed in Table XXIII are due to certain 
phonic irregularities of the English language, for example, 
certain misspellings of “assist,” “certain,” “affair,” “mar¬ 
riage,” “motion,” “neither,” and “serious.” Still other 
errors, such as, “stoped,” and “improvment,” are due to 
certain silent letters. In a few cases it appears that the 
pupil was not acquainted with the form of the word. Such 
cases probably should not be counted as errors but rather as 
words unknown. 

Good teaching of spelling. In teaching the spelling of a 
word the child’s attention should be directed to the crucial 
associations. If the word is one like “government,” his 
attention should be called to the correct pronunciation. If 
it is such a word as “their,” his attention should be called to 
the use of the word. To eliminate spelling errors a pupil’s 
attention should be called to his particular error and he 
should be helped to remove the cause. If the cause is mis¬ 
pronunciation, see that he learns to pronounce the word 
correctly. If the error is due to a confusion of letters the 
pupil should be given some device to prevent this confusion. 
The following is a device which may be used for especially 
difficult words: 


Par-tic-u-lar 

I frequently misspell-in writing compositions but now 

I am going to learn to spell it correctly. My teacher tells me that I 

do not look at the-syllables and letters closely enough. 

I am going to do it now with-care. I see that the word has 

" syllables. The first syllable is-. The vowel of this 

syllable is-, the first letter of the alphabet. The last sylla- 
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ble is-and the vowel is also-. The word contains 

-letters, the other vowels are-and-. Now that 

I have looked at the word carefully I am going to be very- 

in spelling it. I am also going to be-in pronouncing it. I 

am going to remember that the vowel in the first syllable and in 

the last syllable is an-. I am not going to pronounce those 

syllables as if the vowel were e instead of-. I am going to be 

very-about both spelling and pronouncing this word. I 

want it to be correct in every-. 

This device is used by providing the pupil who needs in¬ 
struction with a printed or typewritten copy. The pupil is 
required to fill in the blank spaces correctly. This is re¬ 
peated until the correct associations are fixed. 

Devices for improving spelling. The following device 
serves to direct the pupil to see his errors in a wholesome 
way. It has yielded very gratifying results in the Training 
School of the Kansas State Normal: 1 

When the spelling sentences or lists have been written 
each pupil is required (1) to mark each word, the spelling of 
which he doubts; (2) as far as possible he is encouraged to 
test the validity of his doubts by known means outside of 
the dictionary, finally checking up all doubted words by 
using the dictionary; and (3) he then writes all of the mis¬ 
spelled words, which he has thus detected, correctly spelled 
in separate lists; (4) at this point the pupils’ papers are ex¬ 
changed, the teacher spelling all words and the pupils mark¬ 
ing those found to be misspelled on the papers; and finally 
(5) when the papers are returned to their owners the addi¬ 
tional misspelled words discovered should be added to their 
individual lists. 

The pupil’s spelling is scored by the teacher on the basis 
of the correctness of his doubts as well as upon the number of 

1 Lull, Herbert G., “A Plan for Developing a Spelling Consciousness”; in 
Elementary School Journal , vol. 17, p. 355. 
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words spelled correctly. In the absence of a scientific de¬ 
termination of the relative significance of spelling of words 
correctly and doubting correctly the same value is assigned 
to each. The pupils are scored both for doubting words 
spelled correctly, and for not doubting words spelled in¬ 
correctly. 

Making associations automatic. Getting the pupil to 
spell a word correctly is only the first step. There must be 
attentive repetitions of the correct associations until they 
have become automatic. In this respect spelling is similar 
to arithmetic. In the teaching of the operations of arith¬ 
metic drill occupies a prominent place, but in the case of 
spelling our teaching has been confined primarily to testing 
pupils. Requiring pupils to write each misspelled word ten 
or twenty times is an effort to provide practice. Such prac¬ 
tice is unsatisfactory. After the first writing of the word 
the pupil probably copies. Hence the repetitions are not 
attentive. 

Practice upon words which are misspelled by a majority 
of the pupils can be secured by having them recur in the 
spelling lesson from day to day. This plan provides the 
same drill for all pupils regardless of whether they misspell 
the word or not. In this respect it is unsatisfactory. 

Courtis’s spelling practice tests. In order to provide each 
pupil with the practice he needs Courtis has devised a series 
of practice tests in spelling similar to those for arithmetic. 
A lesson of the practice tests consists of a story with the 
words to be spelled printed in heavy-faced type. The pupil 
is directed to study these words. On the reverse side the 
story is printed with the spelling words omitted. A specimen 
lesson follows. 
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DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Practice Tests in Spelling 
Lesson No. 4- — A Trip to a Great City 

On the Sixth of December we left the Green Mountains of Ver¬ 
mont to visit an uncle, who had just returned from a long voyage. 

He had acquired immense wealth by deals in leather and tur¬ 
pentine. We were glad to arrive in Chicago on the eleventh for we 
had often dreamed of this visit. But how deceiving are dreams. 
Instead of being met at the depot as we expected, we found we 
did not know a single man or woman in all the great crowd in 
the station that evening. 

We had to argue with ourselves to try to understand how any¬ 
one could disappoint us on such an important occasion. 

Instructions: Read the paragraphs above and study the spelling 
of the words printed in heavy type until you can fill in all the 
blanks on the other side of this sheet correctly in four minutes. 

DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Practice Tests in Spelling 
Lesson No. 4- — A Trip to a Great City 


On the.of December we left the 

Green .of. 


.to visit an uncle, who had just re¬ 
turned from a long. 

He had acquired immense wealth by deals in 

. and . 

We were glad to arrive in. 

on the . for we had often 

dreamed of this visit. But how. 

.are dreams. Instead of being met at 

the depot as we expected, we found we did not 
know a single man or woman in all the great 

crowd in the station that. 

We had to . with ourselves 

to try to.how anyone 

could .us on such an 

.occasion. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Scores.Number Tried.Number Right 

Name.Grade.Room. 
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Besides providing each pupil with the practice which he 
needs, and thus for individual progress, the tests have the 
added advantage of having each word appear in an appro¬ 
priate context. A definite time is allowed, and this has been 
chosen so that a pupil must be able to spell the words auto¬ 
matically when he does the test satisfactorily. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. In what respects does the problem of measuring ability in spelling 
differ (1) from the problem of measuring ability in arithmetic and (2) 
from the problem of measuring ability in reading? 

2. Is there the same need for investigations to determine the minimum 
essentials of arithmetic and reading as there was in the field of spell¬ 
ing? Why? 

8. Measure the spelling ability of the pupils of your class by means of a 
timed sentence test and then dictate the test words as separate words. 
Compare the two sets of scores. 

4. Teachers frequently tell with pride that all but two or three of their 
pupils make a "grade of 100” on a certain test. Should the fact be a 
cause for a feeling of satisfaction? Were the pupils really tested? 

5. Dictate the words for the next spelling lesson before the pupils have 
studied them. Have each pupil make a list of the words which he 
misspells and also of the particular misspellings which he has used. 
Direct the pupils to base their study upon these lists. 

6. How could you determine whether the method suggested in question 
5 is a good one? 

7. Construct a series of “timed sentence spelling tests” for the elemen¬ 
tary school, using suitable words from the Ayres Scale. 

8. How do the scores obtained by using Starch’s Tests differ in meaning 
from the scores obtained by using a test made from the Ayres Scale? 

9. Why does a test of easy words fail to give a measure of spelling ability? 

10. Why must the relative difficulty of the words of a test be known if 
accurate measures are desired? 

11. Make a study of the ways in which your pupils misspell. Also ascer¬ 
tain the causes for these misspellings. 

12. How can you use this information in making your teaching of spelling 
more effective? 
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CHAPTER VI 

ENGLISH 


In this chapter we shall consider measuring instruments 
in language, grammar, composition, and literature. These 
subjects are taught in both the elementary school and the 
high school, and most of the tests described may be used in 
both divisions of our school system. 

I. The Problem of Measurement in English 

The nature of ability in language. Language functions in 
the communication of those things which are commonly 
called ideas and feelings by means of words. The choice and 
arrangement of the words give language its form. In 
written language, spelling and handwriting contribute ad¬ 
ditional elements of form. The ideas and feelings which 
language communicates may be described as its content. 

The rules of grammar definitely prescribe many items of 
form. For example, a verb must agree with its subject in 
number and person; pronouns are inflected for person, case, 
gender, and number; verbs are inflected for mode, tense, per¬ 
son, and number; certain words must be capitalized. A 
pupil’s control of those items of language form which are 
definite and which occur frequently should be reduced to 
the plane of habit or automatic functioning, so that his 
attention may be focused upon the content which he is at¬ 
tempting to express. When doubt arises concerning the 
form of language, the rules of grammar furnish a means of 
determining the correct form. Hence pupils should know 
the more important rules of grammar and be able to apply 
them in determining the correct language form. For the 
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fields of language and grammar the problem ot measurement 
is largely one of measuring specific habits, and in this respect 
it is similar to the problem of measurement in arithmetic and 

reading. 

Nature of ability in composition. Rhetoric treats of the 
choice of words and the structure of sentences and para¬ 
graphs, but it does not prescribe definite objective stand¬ 
ards for them. The quality of these features of form is 
determined by the effect of the language upon the reader, 
and this effect is not the same for all readers. However, 
rhetoric does furnish certain general principles which are 
useful to the pupil in guiding his construction of a form which 
will attain his purpose. The content of language is subtle 
and is not objective, except as it is given a form. It depends 
upon the vividness and the organization of ideas, and upon 
the wealth of associations which give the central ideas their 
setting. These features of content are expressed through 
the choice of words and the structure of sentences and para¬ 
graphs. In this way content and form are so intimately 
connected that aside from the features of form which are 
specified by the rules of grammar, any attempt to measure 
one is made difficult by the presence of the other. 

Ability in composition is an unanalyzed composite of these 
two elements. Since its quality is dependent upon the 
reader’s estimate of the composition, certain items of form 
may constitute the determining factors in certain cases, but 
the estimate of other compositions by the same person or by 
different persons may be based largely upon content. This 
makes the problem of measuring ability in composition a 
difficult one in certain respects. 

Nature of ability in literature. Ability in literature in¬ 
cludes both comprehension and appreciation or enjoyment 
of the material read. The comprehension has already been 
considered in the chapter on reading. Appreciation or en- 
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joyment is more complex and subtle. As in the case of 
comprehension there are no observable objective manifesta¬ 
tions of appreciation which can be used as an index of this 
trait. Furthermore, no plan has yet been devised for secur¬ 
ing a supplementary performance which is satisfactory for 
measurement purposes. 

II. Language and Grammar Tests 

1. The Charters Diagnostic Language Tests 

General structure. The Charters Diagnostic Language 
Tests consist of sentences, most of which involve some lan¬ 
guage error. In the case of such sentences the pupil is to 
write the correct word or words on a dotted line immediately 
below the printed sentence. For example: 

May Inez and me go? 


“I” is to be written on the dotted line to indicate that the 
sentence is incorrect and also to give the correct form. 
There are four tests, Pronouns, Verbs, Miscellaneous A, and 
Miscellaneous B. Each test consists of forty exercises, one 
or two of which are correct. These tests may be used in 
Grades III to XII. Two forms of each test are available. 
Ample time is allowed for the pupils to finish all of the 
exercises. 

The method of determining what language errors to in¬ 
clude in the tests is a significant feature of their construction. 
From the written work of school children and from their oral 
language a rather complete list of the language errors which 
they make was obtained. This group of tests includes all 
the types of language errors which were found to occur at all 
frequently. Thus the Pronoun Test yields a “complete” 
measure of language ability in the field of pronouns. Similar 
statements can be made for the other tests. This charac- 
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teristic is significant when the tests are used to diagnose 
language difficulties. By using this series of tests one may 
be certain that he has “completely” canvassed the field of 
language and is not dealing with only a sample of the pupil’s 
language ability. 

The titles of these tests indicate that their function is 
diagnostic, but they also have a general or survey function. 
The particular function which is fulfilled depends upon the 
form in which the performance of the pupils is described. 
If a tabulation is made similar to that shown for spelling on 
page 227, a diagnostic function is fulfilled. If each pupil is 
given a score, a general or survey function is fulfilled. This 
dependence of the function of the test upon the plan of de¬ 
scribing performance occurs in the case of other tests, but it 
is conspicuous here because Charters has used the word 
“diagnostic” in the title of his tests. 

In scoring the test papers one credit is given for each ex¬ 
ercise done correctly. Although some of the exercises are 
more difficult than others, the author decided that dropping 
the values of the exercises which had been calculated would 
not introduce serious errors in the scores. This is especially 
true when the tests are used for diagnostic purposes which 
is their announced function. 

Limitations. The Charters Diagnostic Language Tests 
are intended to measure the ability of school children to use 
correct language in their oral and written expression. In 
the tests they are asked to correct sentences which involve 
language errors. One naturally questions whether a pupil’s 
score on these tests will be a truthful index of the grammati¬ 
cal accuracy of his oral and written language. The tests will 
show whether he knows the correct forms, but it is generally 
recognized that “knowing” does not insure “doing,” par¬ 
ticularly in the field of language. Since no experimental 
evidence has been presented on this phase of the validity of 
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these tests, it is necessary to exercise caution in interpreting 
the scores which they yield. 

Although two forms of each of these tests are available, 
no study of their reliability or of their equivalence has been 
reported. 

Grade norms. The grade norms in Table XXIV are 
based upon scores obtained from Form 1. Since the degree 
of equivalence of the two forms is not known, caution should 


Table XXIV. Grade Norms for Charters’s Diagnostic 
Language Tests — March Testing 



•Miscellaneous A 
Number of Pupils. 
25-percentile 

Median. 

75-percentile. .. . 


fMlSCELLANEOUS B 

Number of Pupils. 

25-percentile. 

Median. 

75-percentile. 


••Verbs 

Number of pupils... 

25-percentile. 

Median. 

75-percentile. 

Pronouns 
Numl>er of pupils... 

25-percentile. 

Median. 

75-percentile. 


386 

4. 

6 . 

13. 


230 
3.1 

7.9 

14.8 


365 

7.3 

12.6 

18.8 


787 
8.9 

13.6 

.8 


669 

5.8 

9.3 

13.6 


430 

10.6 

17.8 

24.5 


403 

12.9 

17.7 


11.0 

16.0 


307 

15.7 

22.0 

27.6 


373 

17.2 

22.6 

28.4 


895 

14.2 

18.5 

22.6 


* Formerly Miscellaneous, 
t Formerly Verbs B. 

** Formerly Verb* ** A. 


864 

11.1 

15.1 




845 

11.8 

16.5 

21.7 


475 

19.8 

27.3 

32.4 


478 

19.0 

24.3 

29.3 


1344 

17.0 

21.4 

25.7 


18.9 

24.4 


412 

23.5 

29.4 

33.7 


539 

22.7 

27.7 
31.9 


1566 

19.6 

24.5 

29.5 


494 

16.6 

22.3 

27.1 


294 

28.7 
32.0 

36.8 


638 

28.0 

32.8 

36.1 


1253 

23.1 

29.0 

34.0 
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be exercised in interpreting scores yielded by Form 2. How¬ 
ever, as we have pointed out in other places, when the tests 
are used for diagnosis, the accuracy of the norms is less vital. 

2. Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests 

These tests include those just described, except Miscella¬ 
neous B, plus exercises intended to measure a pupil’s knowl¬ 
edge of the important rules of grammar. After he does a 
language exercise, he is asked to indicate the rule on which 
the correction is based. In the revised form of the “lan¬ 
guage and grammar tests,’’ the pupil is presented with a 
numbered list of grammatical rules. To indicate the rule 
on which a given correction is based, he has only to write the 
number of that rule after the correction. This change makes 
the scoring of the test papers highly objective. There are 
three tests, Pronouns, Verbs, and Miscellaneous. They are 
intended to be used in Grades VII to XII. 

8. Briggs English Form Test 

This test is intended to measure ability in seven items of 
language form: (1) the initial capital; (2) the terminal period; 
(3) the terminal interrogation point; (4) the capital for a 
proper noun or adjective; (5) the detection and correction of 
a run-on sentence; (6) the apostrophe of possession; and (7) 
the comma before but coordinating the members of a com¬ 
pound sentence. In the test the pupil is presented with 
sentences which are correct except for one or more of these 
items. The pupil is directed to “Read over each group of 
words (sentences) so as to get their meaning. Then put in 
the proper places capital letters, apostrophes, necessary 
commas, periods and question marks.” The seven items of 
form are incorporated in a cycle of four sentences. This 
cycle occurs five times so that the pupil has five opportuni¬ 
ties to apply his ability on each item of form. The exercises 
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are intended to increase gradually in difficulty and ample 
time is allowed for all pupils to finish. There are two forms, 
Alpha and Beta. The number of items of form correctly 
inserted in the exercises is taken as the pupil’s score. 

The author studied the validity of this test by having the 
pupils write the sentences from dictation as well as take the 
test. Although the correlation between the two sets of 
scores is not perfect (.79), he concludes that “it is sufficiently 
close to warrant a high degree of confidence’’ in his test as an 
instrument for measuring the ability to use these items of 
language form. He, however, states that the scores on the 
test are considerably lower than when the sentences were 
dictated. Thus, when considered as an instrument for 
measuring absolute ability, this test is lacking in validity. 
Pupils may be expected to make relatively fewer errors in 
their regular written work than they make on this test. In 
addition to this limitation one should bear in mind that the 
coefficient of reliability given is .76. 

4. Kirby Grammar Test 

This test is designed to measure a student’s knowledge of 
“correct English usage” and his ability to “select the rule 
or principle in accordance with which a usage is correct.” In 
the left-hand column a list of sentences is given. In each of 
these sentences two forms are printed in parentheses, one 
correct and the other incorrect. In the left-hand column a 
list of rules or principles is given. The pupil is asked to 
mark out the incorrect form and to indicate the rule which 
tells why this form is incorrect. There are five sections each 
including from eight to ten exercises. The items of language 
form on which the exercises are based were determined by 
study of the errors which school children make. In this 
respect the test is similar to those devised by Charters. The 
structure of this test differs from that of the Charters Lan- 
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guage and Grammar Tests in one important respect. Char¬ 
ters requires the pupil to detect the incorrect form and to 
correct it. Kirby merely asks the pupil to choose between 
two forms which are presented. Thus guessing may be a 
potent factor in determining a pupil’s performance. 

5. Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English Composition 

This group of tests includes one each on vocabulary, 
grammar, and punctuation. In the vocabulary test the 
pupil is given sentences which are complete except for one 
word. He is asked to choose from a list of four words 
printed immediately after the sentence the one which best 
completes the meaning of the sentence. In the grammar test 
an exercise consists of four sentences only one of which is 
grammatically incorrect. The pupil is to find the “wrong” 
sentence in each exercise and to draw a line under it. In the 
punctuation test the pupil is given sentences which lack all 
punctuation and capitalization except the capital at the be¬ 
ginning and the period at the end. The pupil is asked to 
insert the necessary punctuation and capital letters. This 
battery of tests is intended to measure separately three 
fundamental abilities which function in the writing of com¬ 
positions. 

6. Starch Grammatical Scales 

Starch 1 has devised three scales (A, B, and C) to measure 
a pupil’s ability to use correctly certain language forms. 
His Grammatical Scale A consists of a series of exercises such 
as the following: 

Step 7 

L A fireman seldom rises above (an engineer; the position of 
m engineer). 

* Daniel, “The Measurement of Achievement in English Gram¬ 
mar ; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 0 , pp. 615 - 26 ; also in his 
Mucahonal Measurements , pp. 105 - 08 . 
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2. The difference between summer and winter (is that; is) 
summer is warm and winter is cold. 

3. He is happier than (me; I). 

4. They are (allowed; not allowed) to go only on Saturday. 

The pupil is given a printed copy of the scale and is di¬ 
rected thus: “Each of the following sentences gives in paren¬ 
thesis two ways in which it may be stated. Cross out the 
one you think is incorrect or bad. If you think both are 
incorrect, cross both out. If you think both are correct, un¬ 
derline both.” Pupils are given as much time as they 
need. 

The sentences of the exercises have been chosen so that 
the difference in difficulty between any two successive steps 
of the scale is equal to the difference between any other two 
successive steps. A pupil’s score is the highest step of the 
scale of which he does correctly three out of the four sen¬ 
tences. If a pupil fails on a given step, say the seventh, but 
does the ninth correctly, his score is 8. Thus, a pupil re¬ 
ceives credit for each exercise of which he does correctly three 
out of the four sentences, but the sentences have been so 
arranged that only in a few cases will a pupil be able to do an 
exercise correctly after he has missed the preceding. 

As tentative norms of attainment Starch gives the follow¬ 
ing scores for the use of these scales: 

Grade.VII VIII IX X XI XII Freshmen 

Score. 8.0 8.3 8.6 8.9 9.2 9.5 10.3 

The scale includes many different items of grammatical 
form and apparently these are arranged in no systematic 
manner. Therefore, a pupil’s score can be only a general 
measure of his ability to use correct language forms. To 
secure detailed information concerning his weaknesses it 
would be necessary to examine his test paper. 
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7. Starch Punctuation Scale 

Starch has also devised a Punctuation Scale which is 
similar in form to the Grammatical Scale. The exercises 
consist of sentences to be punctuated. The following ex¬ 
tracts illustrate the nature of this scale. 

Step 6 

1. We visited New York the largest city in America 

2. Everything being ready the guard blew his horn. 

8. There were blue green and red flags. 

4. If you come bring my book. 

Step 12 

1. When thou goest forth by day my bullet shall whistle past 
thee when thou liest down by night my knife is at thy throat. 

2. Oh come you’d better. 

8. The president bowed then Hughes began to speak. 

A pupil’s score is determined in the same way that it was 
in the case of the Grammatical Scale. In each scale certain 
features of the form of language have been isolated for the 
purpose of measurement. Tentative norms of attainment 
are the same as for the Grammatical Scale. 

8. Wilson Language Error Test 

The Wilson Language Error Test, Story A, consists of a 
short story in which there are twenty-eight language errors. 
The pupil is asked to “correct all the mistakes in the story.” 
These errors are varied in type. Some refer to verb forms, 
others to the use of pronouns, and still others to the choice of 
appropriate words. The errors in the story are the ones 
which investigation has shown that children commonly 
make. Story B and Story C are similar to Story A and are 
intended to be used as duplicate forms. The author sug¬ 
gests that Story A be used at the beginning, Story B at the 
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middle, and Story C at the end of the year. The test is 
designed to be given in Grades III to XII inclusive, although 
it is a little difficult for pupils in the third grade. The author 
suggests the use of this test for diagnostic purposes. By 
means of it a teacher can discover the language errors which 
her pupils are accustomed to make and can direct her train¬ 
ing to remedy these defects. 


9. Boston Copying Test 

The test. Copying is a phase of school work which re¬ 
ceives little explicit attention. This probably is due to the 
assumption that pupils are able to copy accurately because 
it appears to be such a simple activity. Copying bears a 
relation to written expression and to other school subjects 
as well. Themes are usually copied before being submitted 
to the teacher. In solving problems in arithmetic the quan¬ 
tities are copied from the text. In gathering information 
from references copying occurs. The following test of 
pupils’ ability to copy printed matter was prepared by a 
group of Boston 1 teachers: 


Directions for Giving and Scoring the Test 

1. Read to the pupils the directions which are printed at the 
head of the selection they are to copy, but give them no further 
help. For example, do not specify possible errors which may be 
made. 

2. Pupils ought not to see the selection until they are ready to 
copy it. Hence it should be placed on the desk face down until 
the signal is given to begin work. 

3. Every error should be checked distinctly. 

4. The errors which were to be noted were as follows: In spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, undotted “i’s,” uncrossed “t’s”; in 
omitting words, in adding words, in wrong words used, and in 
misplaced words. 

1 School Document no. 2, 1916. (Boston Public Schools, English, Deter¬ 
mining a Standard in Accurate Copying.) 
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Directions to Pupils 

Copy in ink as much of the following selection as you can copy 
accurately in fifteen minutes without hurrying. Accuracy is more 
important than speed: 

Lieutenant Ouless 

In this story a young British lieutenant, in a moment of extreme 
irritation, strikes a private soldier. The act is one that calls for 
dismissal from the Queen’s service. What is the officer to do? 
He cannot send money to the soldier — who happens to be the 
redoubtable Ortheris himself — nor can he apologize to him in 
private. Neither can he let matters drift. Ortheris, too, has his 
own code of pride and honor; he too is a “servant of the Queen”; 
but how is the insult to be atoned for? The way out of this ap¬ 
parently hopeless muddle is a beautifully simple one, after all. 
The lieutenant invites Ortheris to go shooting with him, and when 
they are alone, asks him “to take off bis coat.” “Thank you, sir!” 
says Ortheris. The two men fight until Ortheris owns that he is 
beaten. Then the lieutenant apologizes for the original blow, and 
the officer and private walk back to camp devoted friends. That 
fight is the moral salvation of Lieutenant Ouless. (Bliss Perry, 
A Study of Prose Fiction.) 

Kinds of errors made. This test was given to 4494 first- 
year pupils in the Boston high schools in November, 1914, 
and therefore may be considered to measure the ability of 
pupils completing the eighth grade. The results are both 
interesting and significant. The following is quoted from 
the bulletin mentioned above: 

The errors noted consisted of nine different kinds, and the num¬ 
ber of each kind made in this test by 4494 pupils is shown by the 


following tabulation: 

Spelling. 5829 

Capitalization. 644 

Omitted words. 4077 

Added words. 600 

Wrong words used. 840 

Misplaced words. 105 

Punctuation. 5876 

Undotted‘Ts”.8794 

Uncrossed “t’s”. 606 

T °tal.27,877 

Average errors per pupil. 6.09 
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Misspelled words. The test consisted of 170 words, 105 of them 
different words. It is a notable fact that every word was misspelled 
by somebody. It is also interesting that 92.2 per cen t of the words 
in the test are found in Jones’s Concrete Investigation of the Material 
of English Spelling. 1 In spite of the fact that these are words 
commonly used by children in their writing, 11.8 per cent of them 
were misspelled more than 100 times. This does not mean that 
11.8 per cent of the children missed these words, because one pupil 
might have missed the same word more than once. 

It is impossible to make any statement in regard to the average 
because many of the words occur in the selection more than once, 
and if misspelled by the same person each time it occurs it is 
counted more than one error. Some children spelled a word incor¬ 
rectly in one place and correctly in another. One boy spelled 
“lieutenant” wrong four out of five times, and spelled it a different 
way each time. Then, not all the children finished the entire selec¬ 
tion, and no record was kept of the exact number of words each 
wrote. However, 4494 pupils taking the test made 5829 errors in 
spelling alone, the number of errors for each word varying from 1 
to 1045. 

Undotted “ i’s ” and uncrossed t’s.” The errors made by leav¬ 
ing the “i’s” undottcd and the “t’s” uncrossed comprise about one 
third of the entire number of errors and are largely important be¬ 
cause of their value to legibility, as pointed out by Ayres. In con¬ 
nection with these errors, it is very noticeable that most of them 
were confined to comparatively few pupils. If a child showed a 
tendency to dot his “i’s” and cross his “t’s” in the first few lines, 
the chances were that that individual would have but few errors. 
On the other hand, if the child made many errors in the first part 
of the paper, there were many throughout the copying. One boy 
went through the entire paper without dotting an “i.” Many 
others dotted only a small part of them. 

This same test was given in Kansas City, Missouri, to the 
pupils in the seventh grade and in the first year of the high 
school. (Kansas City has only seven grades below the high 
school.) The average errors per pupils was 8.04 in the 
seventh grade, 2 and 6.83 in the first year of high school. 


1 See page 228. 


2 Corresponds to the usual eighth grade- 
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III. English Composition 

Ability in English composition is measured by requiring 
pupils to write compositions which are then described in 
terms of a composition scale, similar to the handwriting 
scales described in Chapter IV. Thus the consideration of 
the measurement of ability in English composition involves 
the directions for securing the compositions as well as the 
scales which are used to describe them. 

1. Directions for securing compositions 

Points to be covered in the directions. The purpose to be 
accomplished by these directions is to secure compositions 
which will be equally representative of the ability of all 
pupils to write compositions under known conditions. Thus 
there should be specifications with reference to (1) type of 
subject, (2) time to be used, and (3) rewriting for making 
corrections. 

Hudelson experimented with a variety of types of subjects 
and concluded that pupils write their best compositions on 
the topic, “How I Learned a Lesson,” and the composition 
most typical of their ability when reproducing a story read 
to them. He also states that “contrary to expectations, 
pupils who are allowed to choose their own theme subjects 
produce results highly indicative of their average composi¬ 
tion achievement.” In his investigation fifteen minutes 
were allowed for the writing. 

It is generally agreed that the topic on which the pupils 
write should be similar to that on which the scale composi¬ 
tions are written. Hence a teacher should be guided in his 
choice of topics by the scale which he uses in rating the com¬ 
positions obtained. 

Directions for using the Willing Scale. The following 
directions accompany the Willing Scale. They illustrate 
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the details which should be specified if the compositions are 
to be written under controlled conditions. 

The teacher should write on the blackboard these topics: 1 

An Exciting Experience 

A Storm 
An Accident 
An Errand at Night 
A Wonderful Story 
An Unexpected Meeting 
In the Woods 
In the Mountains 
On the Ice 
On the Water 
A Runaway 

The teacher should then say to the pupils: “I want you to write 
me a story. It is to be a story about some exciting experience that 
you have had, about something very interesting that has happened 
to you. If nothing of the sort has ever happened to you, then tell 
me of an exciting experience some one you know has had. You 
may even make up a story of this kind, if you have to, though I 
believe you will do better, on the whole, with a real one. I am 
going to give you about twenty minutes in which to write. You 
are to write on both sides of the paper, to do all the work your¬ 
selves, and to ask no questions at all after you begin. You may 
make whatever corrections you wish between the lines. There will 
be no time to rewrite your story. 

“I have written the general subject on the board together with 
some suggestions. You do not have to write on any of these topics 
unless you want to; they are merely to help out in case you cannot 
think of an exciting experience yourself. You may begin now as 
soon as you wish.” 

Allow opportunity for asking questions and make an effort to 
put the children at ease. Allow full twenty minutes for the actual 
writing. At the end of this time say to the pupils: “You are to 
have four or five minutes in which to finish your stories, make cor¬ 
rections and count the number of words written. Write this 

1 It is probably better to furnish each pupil with a printed list of the 
topics. 
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number at the end of your story. Also write your name and school 
grade.” At the end of five minutes collect the papers. 

Directions for using the Hillegas Scale. The Hillegas 
Scale has been used in the surveys of Butte, Montana, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. At Salt Lake City the following di¬ 
rections were followed for securing compositions written by 
pupils: 

1. Each teacher is requested to ask her children to write a 
composition for her on the following theme: 

“Suppose that you have twenty dollars, which you have been 
given to spend. You have five friends, and you decide to spend 
it in such a manner as will give the most pleasure to each. Tell 
what you would do or buy for each friend. The amount spent for 
each friend need not be the same, but the total for the five must 
be twenty dollars.” 

2. The composition should be written with pen and ink on the 
regular writing paper. 

3. After the children are ready for writing, read the subject to 
them, give them a minute or two to ask any questions, and as soon 
as you are sure that the children understand what they are to do, 
start them at writing. 

4. When the children have finished collect the papers, fasten 
those for each class together with a clip, and send to the office of 
the school principal. 


2. Composition scales 

General structure. A composition scale consists of a 
series of suitable compositions arranged in ascending order 
of merit. The numerical description of the merit of a scale 
composition is taken as its scale value . 1 Existing composi¬ 
tion scales differ in respect to the scope of the “merit” 
which they are intended to measure. Such scales as the 
Hillegas, Nassau County Supplement, and Hudelson yield 

1 For a description of the method of scale construction, see Monroe, 
Walter S., An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurement*, 
diap. vi. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1923.) 
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measures of “general merit.” The quality “general merit” 
has not been objectively defined but it may be thought of as 
an unanalyzed composite of the various qualities whose 
presence contributes to the excellence of a composition. 
These qualities include story value, diction, unity, clearness, 
sentence structure, grammatical accuracy, punctuation, 
spelling, etc. The Willing Scale and Van Wagenen Scale 
are intended to yield separate measures of certain of the 
qualities. In other words, they represent attempts to secure 
diagnostic measurements of ability in English composition. 

The composition scales designed to measure general merit 
differ in respect to (1) the character of the scale compositions 
(form of discourse, topic, conditions of writing, etc.), (2) the 
number of degrees of quality represented in the scale, and 
(3) the values of the compositions chosen for the scale. Our 
best scales consist of compositions which are similar in gen¬ 
eral character and which were written under much the same 
conditions as those to be followed in securing compositions 
from pupils when using the scale. The values of the scale 
compositions should be accurately determined and the steps 
of the scale should be equal. It is desirable that the lower 
end of the scale should approximate zero merit and that the 
best compositions should approach perfection. It appears 
that except for highly trained persons, a scale of ten steps 
is as precise an instrument as one can profitably use. 

The Hillegas Scale. The Hillegas Composition Scale was 
constructed in 1912. Since then better scales have been 
made but it is of interest to students of educational meas¬ 
urements because it was the first composition scale and also 
because several of the more recent scales are essentially re¬ 
visions of it. The Hillegas Composition Scale consists of 
ten compositions ranging from an artificial production whose 
scale value is zero to the tenth composition whose scale value 
is 9.3. Three of the ten compositions are artificial produc- 
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tions, five were written by high-school pupils, and the re¬ 
maining two by college freshmen. No two were written on 
the same topic and they vary greatly in length and type. 
Each degree of merit is represented by only one composition. 
In the Thorndike Extension of the Hillegas Scale only a few 
of the compositions of the original scale have been used and 
several compositions are given for each degree of merit in 
the middle of the scale. Twenty-nine compositions rep¬ 
resent fifteen degrees of merit within approximately the 
same range as the original scale. This makes a more finely 
divided scale than the original one. The unit in terms of 
which “general merit” is measured by means of this scale is 
that difference of “ general merit ” which was noticed by ex¬ 
actly seventy-five per cent of the judges to whom the scale 
compositions were submitted. If we take two compositions, 
A and B, and if seventy-five per cent of the judges say A is 
better than B while the remaining twenty-five per cent say 
that B is better than A, then the difference in “general 
merit” between these two compositions is one unit. This 
unit is relatively large. The increase in the norms from 
grade to grade is about one half of a unit. 

Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. In the 
course of a survey of the elementary schools of Nassau 
County, Long Island, made during 1916, a composition scale 
known as the Nassau County Supplement was constructed. 
It may be thought of as a revision of the Hillegas Scale. 
With the exception of three compositions at the upper end 
of the scale, the scale compositions were written by ele¬ 
mentary school pupils on the topic “ What I should like to 
do next Saturday.” The scale represents ten steps of merit 
and is printed on a single sheet in a form convenient for use. 
It is one of the best scales for measuring the general merit of 
English composition. The steps of the scale are slightly 
irregular and it has also been criticized because of the short¬ 
ness of the scale compositions. 
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Willing Scale. Willing used compositions written by 
pupils in grades four to eight on the topic, “An Exciting 
Experience.” Several particularly exciting experiences 
were suggested, and twenty minutes were allowed for writ¬ 
ing. In determining the compositions to be used for the 
scale, “all errors in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and grammar were counted and corrected.” The relative 
merit of the corrected compositions was determined and 
those compositions were selected for the scale which had the 
same rank in “ story value ” and frequency of errors. In the 
printed scale the compositions include the errors and in ad¬ 
dition to the scale value, the number of errors per hundred 
words is stated. The scale is intended to yield separate 
measures of “story value” and “form value.” The meas¬ 
ure of “form value” is to be obtained by counting the num¬ 
ber of errors in “spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and 
grammar.” Thus this measure approaches objectivity. 
The scale has been criticized on the basis of the statistical 
procedure which Willing used in constructing it. However, 
it has been widely used and is one of the most helpful of the 
existing composition scales. 

Hudelson Scales. The Hudelson English Composition 
Scale is essentially a revision of the Hillegas Scale. The 
most significant feature is that the steps of the scale are .5 of 
a unit instead of one unit as is the case in the Hillegas Scale 
and the Nassau County Supplement. This refinement leads 
one to expect that more accurate measures would be ob¬ 
tained, but Hudelson states that “the steps are too finely 
divided for all save very highly trained judges dealing with 
small groups or individual themes.” The scale is printed in 
pamphlet form which makes it inconvenient to use. ^ 

Hudelson has recently devised two other scales: “Maxi¬ 
mal Composition Ability Scale” and “Typical Composition 
Ability Scale.” The first consists of compositions written 
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on the topic “How I Learned a Lesson.” The second con¬ 
sists of reproductions of a story. Hudelson presents data to 
show that in general pupils will write their best composi¬ 
tions on the first topic and typical or average compositions 
on the second. Both of these scales may also be considered 
revisions of the Hillegas Scale. The steps of the scale are 
approximately one unit. 

Van Wagenen English Composition Scales. These 
scales represent an attempt to construct a group of instru¬ 
ments which would yield diagnostic measures of ability in 
English composition. There is a separate scale for nar¬ 
ration, description, and exposition. The compositions of 
each scale have been evaluated with respect to three quali¬ 
ties, “thought content,” “structure,” and “mechanics.” It 
is intended that by means of one of these scales a pupil com¬ 
position will be rated three times, once for each of the three 
qualities. The rating for each of these qualities is to be in¬ 
dependent of the other two. For example, in rating for 
“thought content” both of the other two qualities are to be 
neglected. This makes the use of the scale rather complex, 
and teachers report that they are unable to use it satis¬ 
factorily. 

Lewis Composition Scales. Lewis has devised separate 
scales for the following types of writing: (1) simple order 
letters; (2) letters of application; (3) simple narrative social 
letters; (4) expository social letters; and (5) narratives on 
the topic, “One of my most interesting experiences.” The 
first four of these scales are unique and should prove helpful 
in measuring the types of writing which they represent. 
These scales are now published on separate sheets instead 
of as a monograph. 

Courtis Standard Research Test in Composition. Courtis 
has recently published a composition scale which is unique 
in its form and the method of its use. Each scale composi- 
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tion is a facsimile reproduction of the original hand-written 
composition and is printed on a single page of regular theme 
paper. There is no mark on the front of this sheet to in¬ 
dicate its scale value. This is printed on the back. Thus 
instead of a composition scale printed on a single large sheet 
or in pamphlet form we have one on separate sheets of theme 
paper. In using this scale Courtis directs that the pupils be 
required to use the same kind of theme paper. Instead of 
“matching” the pupil compositions with the scale composi¬ 
tions, the latter are mixed with the former. All compositions 
are read and sorted into five piles representing five degrees 
of merit. Then the papers are reread and arranged in order 
of merit. After this has been completed the scale composi¬ 
tions are located. If the scorer has arranged them among 
the other compositions in the order of their scale values, it is 
assumed that the scoring has been done satisfactorily. If 
the scale compositions have been placed in some other order, 
the scorer’s “judgment of the general value of compositions 
differs from that of most teachers,” and the scoring is con¬ 
sidered to be unsatisfactory. The compositions are mixed 
thoroughly and sorted again. Although we do not have any 
experimental evidence it is likely that this plan of measur¬ 
ing ability in written composition will tend to increase its 
reliability. 

3. Using composition scales 

Plan of use. The general plan for using composition 
scales is similar to that described for handwriting scales in 
Chapter IV. A pupil composition is to be “matched” 
with the scale composition which it most nearly resem¬ 
bles in “general merit” or the particular characteristic 
being measured. The value of the scale composition which 
it most nearly resembles is taken as the measure of the 
pupil’s composition. In comparing a pupil composition 
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with the scale composition for “general merit” one should 
avoid being unduly influenced by particular features of 
the composition, such as errors in spelling, grammatical 
errors, sentence structure, etc. When rating compositions 
with reference to a particular characteristic such as “story 
value” or “structure” all other characteristics should be 

neglected. 

One should have the composition scale spread out before 
him so that all steps are in view. When a scale is printed 
in pamphlet form this is not possible. When a pupil s com¬ 
position appears to fall between two scale compositions it is 
not advisable to assign intermediate values. A good plan to 
follow in rating compositions, especially for teachers who 
are inexperienced in the use of composition scales is to sort 
the compositions in piles corresponding to the steps of the 
scale. After this has been done, each pile should be taken 
separately and the compositions compared with each other 
and with the scale. Then any readjustments which seem 
desirable should be made before values are assigned to the 
compositions. 

Two teachers will differ in the scores which they give to a 
large per cent of a group of compositions. Experience in 
using composition scales has shown that a few hours of prac¬ 
tice in rating compositions will greatly reduce the subjectiv¬ 
ity of the process. The plan for practice is similar to that 
recommended for handwriting scales on page 183. Any 
group of compositions may be used, but it will be better to 
use a set whose true scores are known. Thorndike has pre¬ 
pared a set of “ 150 specimens arranged for use in psycho¬ 
logical and educational experiments.” 

Grade norms. The scales by Hillegas, Thorndike, Trabue 
(Nassau), Hudelson and Lewis are expressed in terms of the 
same unit and from the same zero point. Hence the same 
grade norms may be used with all of these scales. Hudel- 
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son 1 has recently published the following “National Stand¬ 
ards.” These are based upon scores reported from schools 
in different sections of the United States. He also gives 
grade norms for a number of cities. 

“National Standards” for January 


Grade 

NonM 

IV 

3.0 

V 

3.6 

VI 

4.2 

VII 

4.7 

VIH 

5.3 

IX 

5.5 

X 

5.9 

XI 

6.3 

xn 

6.7 


Reliability of measures of ability in English composition. 
The reliability of a single measurement of ability in English 
composition depends upon the variability of successive per¬ 
formances of the pupils as well as upon the objectivity of the 
rating of the compositions secured. Many pupils will write 
better compositions on one topic than on another. The per¬ 
formance of all pupils will be determined by their past ex¬ 
perience and present frame of mind. In the case of tests 
whose scoring is highly objective we find surprisingly large 
differences between two applications of the test. It is 
reasonable to expect that the variations in performance 
would be even greater in the case of written compositions. 
In addition, the rating of compositions by means of any of 
the scales described on pages 255-259, is far from perfectly 
objective. Trained judges will differ in the scores assigned 

1 Hudelson, Earl, “English Composition: Its Aims, Methods, and 
Measurement”; in Twenty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, part I, p. 152. (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1923.) 
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to many compositions. In one investigation eighty-six com¬ 
positions were scored independently by two persons using 
the Willing Scale. The coefficient of correlation between the 
two sets of scores was .86. In addition there was a differ¬ 
ence of 6.7 between the averages of the two sets of scores. 
This indicates the presence of a relatively large constant 
error. 

The accuracy of measurements made by using the Hille- 
gas Scale has been investigated by having the same com¬ 
positions rated by a group of teachers, first, by the usual 
method and second, by using the scale. By means of a num¬ 
ber of such investigations the conclusion has been reached 
that “the variability is somewhat greater with the scale than 
without it.” 1 However, in the investigations reported the 
teachers using the scale w r ere untrained in its use. Further¬ 
more, as in the case of handwi-iting practically no attention 
has been given to determining the best methods of using a 
composition scale. Because of these two facts the conclu¬ 
sions reached in the studies just referred to must be quali¬ 
fied. Thorndike has asserted that errors in using the scale 
will diminish with practice 2 and with sufficient practice 
they will be smaller than the errors now made by teachers in 
grading paragraph writing for general merit. Trabue states 
that “In spite of all criticisms of and objections to the Hille- 
gas Scale, the fact remains that it is one of the most useful 
measuring instruments in the whole field of education. 8 

Reliability when corrected for “ mechanical errors.” An 
interesting sidelight upon the validity of the measurement of 
ability in written composition was given by one investiga- 

1 Kelly, F. J., Teachers' Marks, p. 1S4. 

J Thorndike, E. L., “Notes on the SigniGcance and Use of the Hillegas 
Scale for Measuring the Quality of English Composition”; in The English 
Journal, vol. 2, p. 551. 

3 Trabue, M. R., “Supplementing the Hillegas Scale”; in Teachers 
College Record, vol. 18, p. 51. 
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tion. 1 The six compositions comprising the Harvard- 
Newton Exposition Scale were reproduced without any 
identifying marks. They were graded on the scale of 100 
per cent by twenty-four eighth-grade teachers who were 
asked to follow certain typewritten directions. The six 
compositions were then “completely corrected so far as 
mechanical or measurable errors were concerned.” The 
corrected compositions were graded by the same teachers 
according to the same directions. 

If the “mechanical errors” of the compositions were sig¬ 
nificant factors in determining the first set of marks, the 
second set of marks should be conspicuously higher. How¬ 
ever, this was not the case. For two of the compositions the 
average “grade” was less after the “mechanical errors” 
had been corrected. The individual marks show that some 
teachers consider form important, and that others tend to 
disregard it in marking a composition. 

Hudelson’s index of reliability. Hudelson has recently 
studied the reliability of the measurement of ability in 
written composition by having pupils write two composi¬ 
tions on similar topics under similar conditions and then cal¬ 
culating the coefficient of correlation between the pairs of 
scores thus obtained. The median of the independent rat¬ 
ings by eight trained judges was used as the score. Thus 
we should expect to find that the coefficients of reliability 
obtained in this way would be materially higher than if 
single ratings had been used. The coefficients of reliability 
obtained by Hudelson range from .69 to .82. It is estimated 
that if he had used single ratings the coefficients of reliability 
would be in the neighborhood of .40. This index of reliability 
takes no account of constant errors in the score due to the 
tendency of a scorer to assign “high” or “low” marks. 

1 Brownell, Baker, “A Test of the Ballou Scale of English Composi¬ 
tion”; in School and Society, vol. 4, pp. 938-42. 
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Thus it is clear that in comparison with educational meas¬ 
urements in such fields as arithmetic and reading, our meas¬ 
urements of ability in English composition are very un¬ 
reliable. It, however, appears that by means of composition 
scales we may secure more reliable measures than we are 
able to obtain without them. In addition norms are avail¬ 
able for interpreting the measures. 

IV. Literature 

The problem of measurement. The nature of the achieve¬ 
ments in literature creates a very difficult problem of meas¬ 
urement. This is doubtless the reason why so few attempts 
have been made to construct standardized tests in this field. 
Van Wagenen has constructed a reading scale in the field of 
literature. It is merely a scaled reading test in which the 
pupil is asked to check those statements in a given list which 
contain ideas in the paragraph or can be derived from it. 
The paragraphs are selections from literature texts. Ob¬ 
viously such a test can measure only one outcome for which 
we strive in the teaching of literature. 

Abbott and Trabue have devised a scale to measure ability 
to judge poetry. The scale consists of thirteen exercises each 
of which contains four versions of a short poem. The pupil 
is asked to select the version which he likes best as poetry 
and also the one which he likes least. One version is the 
original poem. In each of the other three changes have been 
made which lower its quality. In one version (“sentimen¬ 
tal”) it was attempted “to falsify the emotion by introducing 
silly, gushy, affected, or otherwise insincere feeling; in an¬ 
other version (the ‘prosaic’) to reduce the poet’s imagery 
to a more pedestrian and commonplace level; in a third (the 
* metrical ’) to render the movement either entirely awkward 
or less fine and subtle than the original.” The authors 
found that the scale was not useful in the elementary school 
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and for high-school students the reliability was found to be 
only .440. Hence the scale has only a very limited value for 
the high school. One may also raise the question whether 
the scale measures the total outcome of our teaching of 
poetry. 

V. Educational Significance of the Use of these 

Tests and Scales 

Finding specific language weaknesses. The tests in 
language and grammar are intended to measure certain spe¬ 
cific language abilities. If we assume that this intended 
function is fulfilled, they furnish the teachers with detailed 
information about the language achievements of their pupils. 
If a pupil is weak in punctuation, the test reveals the fact. 
The teacher then knows that he must instruct that pupil in 
punctuation. Similar statements can be made with refer¬ 
ence to the other phases of language ability measured by the 
available tests. The grammar tests described in this chapter 
measure one type of acquaintance with the rules of grammar. 
In interpreting the scores which they yield, one must bear in 
mind that the ability measured may not be the total out¬ 
come which is desired from instruction in grammar. 

The composition scales fulfill the same function in the 
field of language as the handwriting scales of Ayres, Thorn¬ 
dike, Starch and others do in that field. They are instru¬ 
ments for general measurement. By means of them a 
teacher can obtain a measure of certain language abilities of 
his pupils in terms of fixed units which he may compare 
with established standards or with similar measures of other 
groups of pupils. 

Remedying the situation revealed. When a teacher learns 
the specific language weaknesses of his pupils he is then in 
position to apply more intelligently his stock of methods and 
devices of instruction. In language as in the case of the 
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other subjects, the teacher must instruct individual pupils 
who are grouped together rather than groups of pupils. 
Furthermore, each pupil should receive the instruction which 

he needs to correct his language errors. 

If pupils are weak in a language ability, such as punctua¬ 
tion, the laws of habit-formation apply. After being sure 
that he understands the function of the punctuation marks, 
a pupil must have practice in punctuating his own writing. 
This probably is not sufficient. Exercises for practice can be 
constructed by taking appropriate material and reproducing 

it without the punctuation marks. 

Until a teacher recognizes definite and specific ends to be 
attained there is certain to be a large degree of dissipation 
of his efforts. Perhaps one reason why language instruction 
so often does not produce satisfactory results is that it is not 
directed toward the engendering of definite abilities. In 
teaching spelling, teachers have kept a record of pupils’ 
errors and have emphasized these words in their teaching. 
In our consideration of spelling it was urged that teachers 
first ascertain what words their pupils were unable to spell 
correctly. This plan may be adapted to the teaching of 
other aspects of language. The teacher should ascertain the 
pupils’ grammatical errors, and then equip them with the 
rules of grammar which are needed to correct them. 

Perhaps the scales and tests described in this chapter will 
have fulfilled their most important function if they cause 
teachers to analyze and define “language ability” in more 
specific terms. It is believed that their use will tend to pro¬ 
duce this result. Analysis of “ language ability ” and specific 
definition of the elements are greatly needed. Upon the 
accomplishment of these two things depends the construc¬ 
tion of more valuable measuring instruments in the language 
field and the scientific determination of methods and devices 
of instruction. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. How does the problem of measurement in language differ from the 
problem of measurement in arithmetic? 

2. What makes the problem of measurement in language difficult? 

3. How does the Hillegas Scale differ from the Willing Scale? The com¬ 
positions which compose the Willing Scale were written under defined 
conditions and on similar topics. Does this make it a superior scale? 

4. Which of the composition scales described in this chapter will be the 
most helpful to the teacher? Why? 

5. Give the copying test to your pupils following the directions carefully. 
Do the results agree with your estimate of the ability of your pupils to 
copy? 

6. Keep accurate lists of the language errors of your pupils. What are 
the rules which are necessary to correct these errors? Are they the 
rules upon which you are placing the most emphasis in your teaching? 

7. Do you have definite objective standards of attainment in English 
composition? Can you use the tests described in this chapter to estab¬ 
lish such standards? 

8. Do you think pupils would be helped by having definite objective 
standards of attainment established for them? 

9. What is the value of a diagnostic test in language and grammar? 

10. Does Charters’s method of constructing his tests insure a complete 

diagnosis? 

11. W\v is the measurement of ability to write compositions less reliable 
than the measurement of ability in arithmetic or silent reading? 
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CHAPTER Vn 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 1 

Standardized achievement tests in geography and history 
less important. Although a number of achievement tests 
have been constructed in the field of geography and United 
States history, they are relatively less important than those 
we have considered in the preceding chapters. There are 
three reasons for this: (1) There is less agreement concerning 
the minimum essentials of these subjects. (2) For many of 
the outcomes of instruction intended to be engendered by 
the teaching of these subjects, the problem of measurement 
is difficult. (3) The study of most of the topics of these sub¬ 
jects extends over a relatively short period of time. For 
this reason there is much less opportunity for using diag¬ 
noses made by means of standardized tests. These points 
are discussed more fully in the next chapter in connection 
with tests for use in high schools. 

When the content of a test is in agreement with the educa¬ 
tional objectives of the school, it will be helpful in making a 
general survey for supervisory purposes. When using one 
of the tests described on the following pages for survey pur¬ 
poses, it is important to keep in mind that the measurement 
of achievements is limited, for the most part, to informa¬ 
tion. Thus we are unable to secure complete measurement 
of the outcomes which we endeavor to engender. This limi¬ 
tation is even more significant in the case of individual 

1 The account of standardized tests in the field of history is confined to 
those for United States history. A few tests have been devised for other 
divisions of history, but they can scarcely be said to have passed beyond 
the experimental stage. 
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pupils. In addition to having a value for survey purposes, 
the tests described should suggest to teachers types of exer¬ 
cises which will enable them to make their examinations 
more objective and more representative of their subjects. 

Emphasis upon use of standardized tests may be harm¬ 
ful. It has been found that when a given standardized test 
is used, the particular outcomes which it measures tend to 
be given special attention by both teachers and pupils. As 
a result other objectives in the same subject-matter field 
are likely to be neglected. Information represents one im¬ 
portant objective in both geography and history, but in¬ 
struction in these subjects should engender other types of 
outcomes. If the use of standardized tests for measuring 
information in geography or history is emphasized so that 
these other objectives are minimized or neglected, the total 
effect will be harmful. Hence, when using a standardized 
information test in geography, history, or other content 
subjects, one should make certain that other objectives re¬ 
ceive appropriate emphasis. 

I. Geography 

The problem of measurement in geography. The prob¬ 
lem of measurement in geography is in part one of measuring 
the pupil’s store of geographical information. It also in¬ 
cludes the measurement of the ability of the pupil to use the 
facts which he knows. This use involves comparison, evalu¬ 
ation and organization of the facts which have been recalled. 
Many of the questions which are asked in the classroom are 
not suitable for testing purpose. It is necessary to restrict 
a geography test to exercises which require little writing and 
which can be conveniently and objectively scored. Hence 
it has been necessary for authors of geography tests to exer¬ 
cise much ingenuity in formulating suitable exercises, espe¬ 
cially in the case of those designed to measure a pupil’s abil- 
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ity to use geographical information. Another difficulty is 
encountered in determining what facts are sufficiently im¬ 
portant to be included in the test. This phase of the prob¬ 
lem of measurement is similar to that encountered in spelling 
in determining the most commonly used words. It is, how¬ 
ever, more difficult to solve. When one attempts to measure 
achievement other than information, additional difficulties 
are encountered. 

i. The Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale. This is a list of 
carefully selected questions in geography which have been 
classified and arranged in the form of the Ayres Spelling 
Scale. The questions which are approximately equal in 
difficulty have been printed in the same column. At the top 
of the column we find the per cent of correct answers given by 
pupils in the different grades. The following is a description 
of construction and selection of the exercises for this scale: 

Since texts will be used by a large majority of teachers for years 
to come, our primary purpose was to construct a scale for the test¬ 
ing of the teaching of geography from textbooks. But when we 
realized that not one but a number of texts are being taught, we 
had 10 modify our plan. Our first modification consisted of limit¬ 
ing our questions to the phases of geography treated in common by 
six modern texts. Then we found that some of these phases were 
treated more fully by some authors than they were by others. A 
second modification of our plan was, therefore, necessary; namely, 
to select the common subject-matter, or, in other words, the essen¬ 
tials of subject-matter in each phase. In the selection of the essen¬ 
tials of subject-matter, the common subject-matter in these texts 
was largely our guide, but we also checked our exercises by princi¬ 
ples and minimum essentials as they have been worked out by 
makers of geography curricula. (See 1914 and 1910 Yearbooks of 
the National Society for the Study of Education.) Over six hundred 
questions and exercises were selected by three teachers, covering 
this common subject-matter. These exercises were then examined 
by the authors of the scale, first, with reference to repetitions, and 
duplications were eliminated. They were next examined for lan¬ 
guage difficulty. The wording of many of the exercises was 
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changed, some of them were actually tried out on children, and in 
many instances technical expressions which would convey exact 
meaning to mature students of geography were eliminated and the 
ordinary language of children substituted. This is particularly 
true of the exercises in the lower reaches of the scale. The exer¬ 
cises intended for the upper reaches of the scale were not freed 
from technical expressions the meaning of which pupils are ex¬ 
pected to know as evidence of geography ability. Thus we find 
such expressions in the scale as “the Fall Line,” “climate,” “con¬ 
tinent,” “natural wonders,” “natural geographic barriers,” 
“agencies,” “cyclonic storms, ’’and many others equally as techni¬ 
cal. The exercises were examined, in the third place, as to their 
scope, as suggested before. Nothing was included beyond the es¬ 
sentials of geography. Finally, the list of exercises was revised so 
that it contained about an equal number of memory and thought 
questions . 1 


This geography scale is a classified list of questions from 
which the teacher can select questions for a test. Since the 
questions in any column arc equally difficult, it is best to 
take the questions for a test from one column. These may 
be given in the usual way by writing them on the board. It 
is better if each pupil is provided with a mimeographed copy 
with space left for writing in the answers. The teacher should 
not explain the meaning of any words used in the questions 
because the results will then not be comparable with the 
standards. Ten questions will make a test of convenient 
length but a larger number will make a more reliable test. 

2. Courtis Supervisory Tests in Geography. One test re¬ 
lates to “states and important cities in the United States,” 
and the other to the “ world — oceans, continents and coun¬ 
tries.” The following description is for the former but the 
one on the “ w r orld ” is similar in structure. There are tw r o 
forms of each test. 


‘Lackey, E. E„ “A Scale for Measuring the Ability of Children in 

Geography”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 9, pp. 443-51. 
(October, 1918.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

After each State in the list write the number 
printed in that State on the map. Look at the 
first question. About what State does it ask? 
(Michigan. ) Now look at Michigan on the 
map. What number is printed on Michigan ? 
(i.) Write i in the space after the first ques¬ 
tion. About what State is the second question? 
(Ohio. ) Look at the map. What number do 
you find on Ohio? (47.) Write 47 after the 
second question. What number should be writ¬ 
ten after the third question ? In the same way 
answer all the questions. 

After each city write the number of the State in which that city is 
located. About what city is the first question? (Detroit. ) Look at 
the map and find Detroit. What is the number printed in the State 
in which Detroit is located? (1.) Write 1 in the space after the first 
question. About what city is the second question ? Look on the map 
and find what number should be written after Chicago. Write it. 
Write the answers to the other questions in the same way. 


STATE CITY 


Questions 

Number 


Questions 

Number 


i. Michigan ?. 



x. Detroit?. 



2. Ohio?. 


— 

2. Chicago?. 


_ 

3. Indiana ?. 


3. Cleveland?_ 

4 - Indianapolis ? .. 
5. Madison?. 


4. Illinois?. 




5. Wisconsin?- 









Fig. 17. Preliminary Test of the Courtis Supervisory Test in 
Geography. States and Important Cities in the United States 

The plan of the test is to provide each pupil with an out¬ 
line map of the United States showing the boundaries of 
the several States. Each State is given a number. The 
first part of the test consists of answering for each State 
the question, “On the map above what is the number 

of.? ” In the second part of the test the pupil is asked 

to give the numbers of the State in which certain cities are lo- 
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cated. The preliminary test which is given so that the pupil 
may understand just what he is to do, is reproduced in Fig. 

17 to illustrate this type of test. 

These tests are simple to give and require only five min¬ 
utes of the pupil’stime. However, it is obvious that they do 
not cover the whole of geography. They measure a pupil s 
acquaintance with certain specific geographical facts. If 
these facts have not received undue emphasis in the instruc¬ 
tion which the pupils have received, scores made on these 
tests may be considered rough indices of their knowledge of 
all geographical facts which have received similar emphasis. 
On the other hand, if the geographical facts embodied in 
these tests have received any special emphasis, the measures 
secured will not constitute a valid index of the total achieve¬ 
ments in this field. Hence the value of these two tests de¬ 
pends upon the relative emphasis which has been placed 
upon the informational topics of geography. If either of 
these tests were used frequently, the items of information 
which they include would probably come to be emphasized 
so that the scores obtained would not constitute a fair meas¬ 
ure of the total results of the teaching of geography. If the 
teachers are directed to use the norms of the test as objec¬ 
tives as is recommended in the case of tests in the operations 
of arithmetic, the Courtis Supervisory Tests in Geography 
will have little value as measuring instruments. 

3 . Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests. This is a series of 
eight tests printed as an eight-paged booklet. A total of 111 
geographical items are included. Test 1 deals with trade 
routes and the products which are carried over them. The 
exercises are like the following: 

Tea ) 

Iron r is shipped from Duluth to Buffalo. 

Rubber ) 

The pupil is asked to check the word which makes the truest 
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sentence. Test 2 is a group of miscellaneous exercises simi¬ 
lar to the one above in structure. Test 3 is devoted to 
“ causal geography ” of the United States. Test 4 is similar 
in structure but pertains to the world. This is a sample of 
the exercises in Test 3: 

Birmingham is one of the larger manufacturing cities of the 
South, because: 

.it is in the cotton belt. 

.it is located near limestone, coal and iron beds. 

.it has an abundance of water power. 

The pupil is asked to check the best reason. Test 5 deals 
with the location of twenty-four cities of the world. On a 
map of the world seventy-four cities are located and num¬ 
bered. The pupil is asked to write opposite the name of 
each city the number which gives its location. Test 6 gives 
a list of descriptive phrases which apply to the twenty-four 
cities named in Test 5. The pupil is asked to “ match ” the 
name of each city with the descriptive phrase which applies 
to it. Test 7 and Test 8 deal with the countries of the 
world and are similar in structure to Test 5 and Test 6 
respectively. 

In administering the tests, the pupils are to be given all 
the time they need but since very little writing is required it 
should not require a very long period for all eight tests. The 
scoring is highly objective and stencils have been con¬ 
structed so that it may be done very quickly. There are 
three forms. Unfortunately the maps are not very clear and 
may prove confusing to some pupils. 

This series of tests is much more comprehensive than the 
Courtis Supervisory Tests in Geography and for this reason 
the limitation discussed on page 277 applies with much less 
force to the Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests. However, 
111 items does not constitute the whole of geographical in¬ 
formation. They are only a sample, and the validity of the 
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measures yielded by these tests depends upon the representa¬ 
tive character of their content. From a partial account of 
the construction of the tests it appears that, the authors exer¬ 
cised considerable care in the selection of the items included. 
They are intended to be representative of the “subject-mat¬ 
ter actually being taught.” The course of study in geog¬ 
raphy varies widely in different cities and in different states. 
Hence the content of the tests is probably not representa¬ 
tive of the geography taught in many places. Whenever 
the exercises of these tests are not representative of the in¬ 
struction which a given group of pupils have received, the 
tests will not yield valid measures of the total geographical 
achievements of such pupils. Since the same tests are to be 
used in Grades VI, VII, and VIII it is doubtful if they are 
equally representative of the instruction in these three 
grades. 

This series of tests is intended to have a diagnostic func¬ 
tion. Separate measures are secured for each of the tests. 
It is expected that a study of these measures will enable a 
teacher or a supervisor to determine if the proper emphasis 
is being given to the different phases of geography which 
these tests measure. 

4. Posey-Van Wagenen Geography Scales. Informa¬ 
tion Scale R (General) consists of a series of informa¬ 
tional questions arranged in ascending order of difficulty. 
Division I is for Grades V and VI and Division II for Grades 
VII and VIII. There is a corresponding Information Scale 
S and separate scales for the continents: A, United States 
and North America; F, Europe; K, South America, Asia, and 
Africa. The questions are of such a nature that very little 
writing is necessary in answering them. The scoring is 
rather highly objective though somewhat less so than for the 
Gregory-Spencer Geography tests. The following are sam¬ 
ples of the questions from Information Scale R, Division I: 
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7. Name the two largest cities of Europe. 

20 . Name three island possessions of the United States. 

29. After the names of each of these animals write the name of 
the continent in which it is found. 

1. Giraffe 

2. Kangaroo 

3. Llama 

4. Zebra 

Thought Scale S consists of a different type of exercises ar¬ 
ranged in ascending order of difficulty. There are two divi¬ 
sions as in the Information Scale R. The following are sam¬ 
ples of the exercises: 

4. In South Carolina and Georgia only the coarser kinds of cot¬ 
ton cloth are manufactured in large quantities, while in Massa¬ 
chusetts the finer grades are manufactured. In which State would 
you expect the factory hands to be paid the highest wages? 

19. The principal manufactures of St. Louis are tobacco, flour, 
and meat products. By what sort of an industrial region is it sur¬ 
rounded ? 

27. Other conditions being equal water is lost through the 
•eaves of plants and trees more rapidly during warm than during 
cold weather, more rapidly during windy than during calm weather, 
more rapidly from large leaf surface than from small leaf surface 
and more rapidly from trees that reach up into the drier layers of 
air than from low ones. Southern Europe is much warmer and has 
less rainfall than central Europe. 

(a) In which section would you expect to find the heaviest 
forests? 

(b) Would you expect the olive trees of southern Europe to be 
low or tall? 

(c) Would you expect them to have small leaves or large ones? 


No account of the construction of these tests is available, 
but since they are in the form of difficulty scales it is reason- 
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ably certain that the selection of the exercises was partly on 
a statistical basis; that is, from a preliminary list those exer¬ 
cises were chosen which were found to possess appropriate 
degrees of difficulty. This procedure generally results in the 
content of a test being less representative of the subject- 
matter field than when the exercises are selected solely on 
the basis of their importance when judged by our major edu¬ 
cational objectives. Incidentally it may be noted that 
questions relating to items which have received little or no 


attention in the instruction will tend to be difficult because 
many of the pupils have not had an opportunity to learn 
them. 

The comments upon the limitations of the Gregory-Spen- 
cer Geography Tests apply to these scales also. It is likely 
that they apply to greater extent because the Posey-Vaii 
Wagenen Geography Scales appear to be less representative 
of instruction in geography. In addition the latter scales 
are more difficult to use. The calculation of a pupil’s score 
will not be understood by many persons and hence will be 
found difficult. 

The Thought Scale S is an attempt to measure the ability 
of children to think about geographical questions. For some 
pupils it will doubtless be a thought test, but for one who re¬ 
members the answer to the question, there will be no think¬ 
ing. For such a pupil the exercise is merely one calling for a 
specific fact. Although this constitutes a limitation of the 
scale as an instrument for measuring ability to think, it is in¬ 
herent in the working of the human mind rather than in the 
scale. Whenever we have a ready-made answer for a ques¬ 
tion we do not think. It is a fact question. For another 

person who does not have a ready-made answer, the question 
is one calling for thought. 


5 . Witham Standard Geography Tests. There are eight 
tests in this series: (1) The World, (2) United States, (3) 
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South America, ( 4 ) Europe, ( 5 ) Asia, (6) Africa, ( 7 ) North 
America, and (8) Commercial Geography. The first seven 
are devoted to informational questions relating to countries, 
cities, seas (oceans), rivers, mountains, industries, and prod¬ 
ucts. Many of the questions relate to maps which are not 
good. The tests are announced as having a diagnostic func¬ 
tion. A separate score is given for each of the major divi¬ 
sions of each test and a graph sheet is provided which assists 
in interpreting the scores of a class. 

II. United States History 

The problem of measurement in history. It is difficult to 
define performances which may be accepted as evidence of 
many of the desired achievements in the field of history. 
Certain historical facts are to be memorized. Evidence of 
the extent of such achievements may be secured by asking 
questions which call for the specific facts which students are 
expected to memorize. For example, knowledge of the 
name of the first President of the United States may be meas¬ 
ured by asking the question, “Who was the first President 
of the United States?” This question calls for a definite 
fact. Only one answer is correct. All others are wrong. If 
the problem of measurement in history involved the con¬ 
struction of tests to measure only achievements of this type 
— that is, memorized facts — the only difficulty would be 
the determination of a minimum essential list of such facts. 
Probably no teacher of history would agree that the memori¬ 
zation of facts represents the total achievements for which we 
strive in history. We expect pupils to acquire a mass of gen¬ 
eral information which they may not remember in detail and 
are unable to express in concise language, but which functions 
in such situations as the interpretation of current events 
mentioned in their general reading. Such achievements 
may be termed attitudes and perspectives. In addition, 
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many ideals are to be engendered in the teaching of history, 
particularly that of the United States. 

It is difficult to devise a type of exercise which will secure 
a performance that may be used as evidence of these more 
subtle achievements — attitudes, perspectives and ideals. 
What must a pupil do or say in order to demonstrate that he 
has acquired “the ideal of patriotism,” “the historical atti¬ 
tude,” or “ the historical perspective for understanding an ac¬ 
count of the causes of the Civil War ”? For certain achieve¬ 
ments it is very doubtful if a satisfactory performance could 
be secured upon demand from all pupils. So far no one has 
been successful in devising a test which would measure tliese 
more subtle achievements. 

In addition to tests for measuring historical information, a 
few tests have been devised to measure ability to use histori¬ 
cal information in answering thought questions. As we 
have already pointed out, whether a given exercise consti¬ 
tutes a “ thought question ” depends upon the person who is 
answering it as well as its wording. What constitutes a 
thought question for one may be only an information ques¬ 
tion for another. It all depends upon whether he has a 
ready-made answer. If he does it is an information ques¬ 
tion. Thus, a “ thought test ” is likely to be an information 
for some pupils or even for entire groups of pupils. 

It has been stated that no satisfactory history tests have 
yet been devised. In one sense this is true, but it is believed 
that a consideration of the available tests will be helpful. 
Many of the authors have exhibited ingenuity in devising 
exercises which permit of objective scoring and which require 
a minimum time to answer. These exercises should be sug¬ 
gestive to teachers of history in the formulation of their 
own tests and examinations. 

i. Hahn Scale for Measuring Ability of Children in His¬ 
tory. This scale is very similar in structure to the Hahn- 
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Lackey Geography Scale described on page 274. It is lim¬ 
ited to the history of the United States and is designed for 
use in the seventh and eighth grades. It is to be used as a 
source of questions by the teacher. 

2 . Harlan Test of Information in American History. The 
items of information called for by this test are found in 
practically all American history textbooks, being based on 
the study by Bagley and Rugg of twenty-three textbooks 
to determine the content of American history. 1 The credit 
to be given for answering each question has been determined 
and a score card is furnished with the test so that the mark¬ 
ing of test papers may be uniform. The test consists of 
ten exercises. The first, fourth, and ninth are reproduced 
to illustrate their nature. 


Exercise I 

At the right of the page are the names of some men mentioned in 
American history. Fill in blanks with the names which properly 
belong there. 


Score.1. America was discovered by. 

near the close of the fifteenth century. 


2. The name of the man who is supposed to 

have discovered the Pacific Ocean is. 

3. The first President of the United States 

was. 


4 .is the name of a dis¬ 

tinguished Frenchman who aided the colo¬ 
nists in securing their independence. 

5 .surrendered to the 

colonial troops at Yorktown. 


Jefferson 
Cornwallis 
William Penn 
Lafayette 
Patrick Henry 
Columbus 
Benj. Franklin 
Washington 
John Cabot 
Balboa 


1 Bagley, W. C., and Rugg, H. 0., The Content of American History 
as Taught in the Seventh and Eighth Grades. (University of Illinois, School 
of Education, Bulletin no. 16. 1916.) 
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Exercise IV 

Tell the very first thing you would do under each of the following 
conditions; also what you would do next: 

Score.1. If a neighbor were to present to you for your signature a 

petition to have some man removed from public office — 

What would you do first?. 

Would you sign the petition?. 

2. If a man imprisoned in the county jail for some serious crime 
should be taken out by a mob with the intention of hanging 
him — 

What ought to be done first?. 

Then what?. 

• Exercise IX 

The following topics represent matters of importance in the his¬ 
tory of the United States. State definitely of what significance 
each has been. 

Score.1. Articles of Confederation. 


2. Mason and Dixon’s line 


8. Monroe Doctrine. 


4. The Tariff 


The total amount of credit allowed for the ten exercises is 
100. Over two thousand pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades have been tested at the end of the respective years. 
The median scores are: Seventh grade, 48; eighth grade, 67. 
These standard scores are the scores which should be made 
by the average or median (middle) pupils. Consequently, 
when translating these scores into school marks, a score 
which is standard should be given the “ school grade ” which 
represents the average pupil. 
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> Tiie different exercises call for different types of informa¬ 
tion: dates, names, causes, meanings of historical terms, etc. 
By tabulating separately the credits earned on the different 
exercises a teacher may learn which phases of history need 
additional emphasis. 

3 . Van Wagenen American History Scales . 1 Van Wage- 
nen has constructed three types of tests: Information Scale A 
and Scale B, Thought Scale A and Scale B, and Character 
Judgment Scale A, Scale B and Scale L. In these tests 
the exercises are arranged in ascending order of difficulty. 
Their intended function is implied in their titles. In Van 
Wagenen’s Information Scale A there are a number of ques¬ 
tions of the usual type and some exercises which are differ¬ 
ent. Three of these are reproduced below: 

10. Arrange these events in the order in which they occurred by 
putting a “ 1” before the event that occurred first, a “2” before the 
event that occurred second, and so on until you have put a “5” 
before the event that occurred last. 

Struggle between the French and English for control in America. 

Rise and growth of the United States as a nation. 

Discovery of America. 

Settlement of America by European nations. 

Struggle of the American colonies against European control. 

28. Which of these men won each of the following battles: 

Dewey, Perry, Grant, Farragut, Morgan, Taylor, Thomas: 

Battle of Cowpens?. 

Battle of Mobile?. 

Battle of Manila?. 

Battle of Buena Vista?. 

Battle of Nashville?. 

Battle of Vicksburg?. 

Battle of Lake Erie?. 

30. Put a check mark in front of each of the following things 
which the Southern States were in favor of between 1840 and 1850. 

1 As the galley proof is being read, a letter from Professor Van Wagenen 
states that these scales have been revised. The form has been changed, but 
many of the exercises are the same. 
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Wilmot Proviso. 


...William Lloyd 

Garrison’s "The Liberator. 
.Protection of 

slavery in the territories. 
.Free Soil Party. 


.The "gag rule" or 

suppression of abolition petitions 
in Congress. 

.Admission of 

California as a state. 
.Annexation of 


Texas. 

.Protective tariff on 

manufactured goods. 


The following exercises are taken from Van Wagenen’s 
Thought Scale A: 

6. In 1800, Spain gave Louisiana up to France. The United 
States, fearing that France might set up a colony and control the 
Mississippi River, was anxious to get Louisiana. In 1808, Na¬ 
poleon of France feared that Great Britain was about to seize his 
American territory. 

What would you expect Napoleon to do? 

15. In 1649, Oliver Cromwell became the ruler of England, the 
King Charles I, having been driven from the throne and put to 
death. The Royalists, who had favored the king, belonged to the 
Church of England. During the next few years a large number of 
people left England to settle in America. 

(a) Who do you think these new settlers were? 

(b) To what colony in America would these people be most 
likely to go? 

20. In the rural communities in 1850 the children had an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn many things in the home which they could not learn 
in the city homes. When a tax was raised upon property the peo¬ 
ple in the rural communities, who owned their farms for the most 
part, had to pay a larger proportion of the tax than the working¬ 
men of the cities. 

(a) When in 1849 and in 1850 the bill for free public schools was 
submitted to a vote of the people of New York State, what way 
would you expect the workingmen of the cities to vote? 

Why? 

(b) What way would you expect the farmers in the rural com¬ 
munities to vote? 

Why? 
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In his Character Judgment Scale, Van Wagenen attempts 
to have the pupil infer concerning a man’s character. A pu¬ 
pil is to give his response by marking a certain descriptive 
word. The second exercise from the Character Judgment 
Scale A is quoted. 

2. After the British troops were driven from Boston by Wash¬ 
ington’s clever maneuvers. New York became the scene of war. 
Here the military situation was most serious. The British num¬ 
bered 25,000 well-equipped troops, with a large number of cannon, 
generous stores of ammunition and even ships at their command. 
The Americans numbered but 14,000 poorly-equipped and ill-fed 
men. Washington saw that he must have certain news of the 
enemy; he must know exactly the number of their troops and how 
they were posted in the defense of New York. He needed a spy, — 
one who would enter the lines of the British, learn all he could, and 
return with the information to the commander-in-chief. Then 
Washington would know the place and time to make an attack. 

With the alert eyes and ears of hundreds of enemies about him, 
the spy rarely escapes detection. If discovered, he is not shot, but 
hanged. When Washington asked for volunteers, Nathan Hale 
consented to enter the British lines as a schoolmaster who was dis¬ 
gusted with the American cause. 

Draw a line under the three of the following words which you 
think best describe the action of Nathan Hale. 

cowardly prudent ignoble fearless daring 

treacherous cautious courageous selhsh faithless 

Criticism of these scales. Van Wagenen states that “ In¬ 
formation Scales A and B are designed to measure the range 
of information from the standpoint of quantity and difficulty 
of comprehension.” Thought Scales and Character Judg¬ 
ment Scales were designed as companion scales. Hence, 
Van Wagenen attempted to distinguish between information 
and other outcomes of the teaching of American history. 
He even goes so far as to say that the entire list of scales is 
not intended to cover the whole field of mental activity en- 
volved in the study of history. 
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One feature of these tests is the inclusion of a provision for 
allowing partial credit for exercises partly right. Although 
Van Wagenen has prepared detailed directions for scoring, it 
is sometimes difficult to determine the credit which a pupil 
should receive. The author has given the following reliabil¬ 
ity coefficients: Information .71 ± .01, Thought .74 ± .01 
and Character Judgment .83 ± .01. 

We have already commented upon one difficulty in con¬ 
structing thought questions. It is illustrated in the Van 
Wagenen Thought Scales. For example, consider the exer¬ 
cises quoted from Van Wagenen’s Thought Scale A. The 
answer required in each case is a historical fact. In Exercise 
No. 6 (see p. 287) a pupil might “expect” Napoleon to de¬ 
fend Louisiana or to sell it to Great Britain. The exercise 
does not give sufficient information about the countries con¬ 
cerned in order to make possible a rational judgment con¬ 
cerning Napoleon’s actions. Since the only answer accepted 
as correct is that Napoleon did sell Louisiana to the United 
States, the question becomes essentially a fact question. 

The inadequacy of the information furnished by the exer¬ 
cise is even more forcibly illustrated by the fifteenth exercise 
which is also quoted on page 287. A pupil cannot determine 
to what colony the people who left England after 1649 
would be most likely to go unless he possesses information 
concerning the American colonies. Again the answer re¬ 
quired is a historical fact. 

In Van Wagenen’s Character Judgment Scale A, a pupil 
might make deductions concerning the character of Nathan 
Hale from the description given, but it is likely that most pu¬ 
pils would be able to answer this question from memory. In 
other words, for most pupils this question becomes one of 
information rather than character judgment. 

Similar criticisms can be made with reference to practi¬ 
cally aU the exercises in Van Wagenen’s scales. Some of 
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them doubtless require a pupil to exercise abilities other 
than mere information, but for a surprisingly large number 
the answer required is a historical fact. Even if the exercise 
presents all of the information which the pupil needs to 
make an inference, pupils are not likely to go through with 
the higher mental processes if they are able to give the 
answer required from memory. To eliminate the possibility 
of an exercise becoming a mere information exercise it would 
be necessary to have the tests deal either with topics of his¬ 
tory not studied, and for which they possessed no informa¬ 
tion, or with fictitious items. 

4. Barr Diagnostic Tests in American History. This is a 
group of five tests designed to measure separately (l) com¬ 
prehension of material read, (2) chronological judgment, (3) 
judgment of evidence, (4) evaulation of importance of facts, 
and (5) understanding of cause and effect relationships. 
The exercises of Test 1 are similar to those found in certain 
of our silent reading tests. Samples of the exercises in the 
other tests follow. 

Test II. Chronological Judgment 

1. Indicate the chronological order (time order) in which the 
following men lived by placing a figure one (1) before the individual 
who lived first, a figure two (2) before the individual who lived 
second, and so on through the list. 

(a) Patrick Henry 

(b) Robert E. Lee 

(c) John Cabot 

(d) James Monroe 

(e) Roger Williams 

3. Put a cross (X) before three of the following events which 
occurred about the same time (same general period). It is not 
necessary that these events should have taken place at exactly the 

same date. 

(a) The purchase of Florida 

(b) The Emancipation Proclamation 
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(c) The settlement of Plymouth 

(d) The Declaration of Independence 

(e) The building of the Panama Canal 

(f) The battle of Vicksburg 

(g) The building of the Erie Canal 

(h) The Spanish-American War 

(i) The reelection of Lincoln 

(j) The discovery of America 

4. From the list at the right of the page select the names of 
three men who were prominent in each of the following periods. 
Write their names under the name of the period in which they were 
prominent. 

(a) Discovery and exploration 

. (1) Abraham Lincoln 

. (2) Benjamin Franklin 

... (3) Henry Clay 

(b) Revolutionary War period (4) Patrick Henry 

. (5) Christopher Columbus 

. (6) Champlain 

. (7) Thomas Jefferson 

(c) The struggle over slavery (8) John C. Calhoun 

(1840-1866) 


9. Indicate approximately how long ago the following events 
occurred by placing one of the following terms before each: decade, 
two decades, century, one half century, one quarter century, two 
centuries, etc. Do not answer by giving the date. 

(a) Monroe Doctrine, Declaration of the 

(b) The annexation of Texas 

(c) Bacon’s Rebellion 

(d) The completion of the Panama Canal 

(e) The battle of Lexington 


Test EH. Judgment of Evidence 

5. (A) “On Feb *4 1779 Lieut. Governor Hamilton, who was 

C u k ' proposed a threc da y truce. Colonel 
Clark refused the truce but expressed his willingness to accept the 
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surrender of the garrison and suggested a conference. The meeting 
was held in one of the churches of Vincennes.” 

(B) “Colonel Clark’s compliments to Lieutenant Governor 
Hamilton and begs to inform him that he will not agree to any 
terms other than Mr. Hamilton’s surrendering himself and garrison 
prisoners at discretion. If Mr. Hamilton is desirous of a confer¬ 
ence with Colonel Clark, he will meet him at the church with Cap¬ 
tain Halm, Feb. 24 1779.” Signed. G. R. Clark. 

(a) If you were writing a historical account of the siege described 
above, upon which of these two statements, everything else being 
equal, would you base your account? 

(b) Give one reason in support of your conclusion. 


Test IV. Evaluation of Importance of Facts 

1. Put a cross (X) before the event in the following list which 
has been of the greatest importance in American History. 

(a) The founding of Philadelphia 

(b) The purchase of Alaska 

(c) Jay’s treaty with England 

(d) The Declaration of Independence 

(e) The election of Andrew Jackson 

8. Put a cross (X) before the fact in the following list which has 
been of the greatest importance in the industrial development of 
the United States. 

(a) The Kansas-Nebraska Act 

(b) The formation of the Standard Oil Company 

(c) The introduction of large-scale production into manufac¬ 
turing 

(d) The financial crisis (panic) of 1907 

(e) The introduction of Bessemer steel 

Test V. Understanding of Cause and Effect 

Relationships 

2. In the left-hand (first) column below is a list of causes. At 
the right-haud (second) column is a list of results. Take your 
pencil and draw a line connecting each cause with the proper 
result. 
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(a) The sinking of the Maine (a) Territorial claims on Oregon 

(b) The growth of industrial (b) The Mexican War 

combinations 

(c) The annexation of Texas (c) The growth of abolition senti¬ 

ment 

(d) The Dred Scott decision (d) The Spanish-American War 

(e) The Lewis and Clark expe- (e) The Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
dition 

5. Put a cross (X) before each of the following facts which was 
either directly or indirectly a cause of the Revolutionary War. 

(a) The Articles of Confederation 

(b) The Boston Tea Party 

(c) The Lewis and Clark expedition 

(d) The Stamp Act 

(e) The Intolerable Acts 

(f) The invention of the steamboat 

(g) The election of Washington 

(h) The Boston Massacre 

These five tests make a rather elaborate series and hence 
require considerable time to give and score. The scoring is 
not completely objective and involves some complications. 

Gregory Tests in American History. Part 1 is a miscel¬ 
laneous list of forty questions calling for specific facts and 
dates. Each of the other four parts is devoted to a period in 
our history. Part 2, the period of National growth from 
1789 to 1829; Part 3, the period of sectional disputes and 
Civil War; Part 4, the period of reconstruction and National 
development; Part 5, the period from 1900 to 1922. In the 
exercises of these four parts the pupil is given three state¬ 
ments from which he is asked to select the one which makes 
the truest sentence. The four parts include a total of sixty 
exercises. The following is a sample exercise. 
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The Kansas-Nebraska Bill 

.reestablished the Missouri compromise of 1820 which 

made all territory west of Missouri and north of thirty-six degrees 
and thirty minutes free. 

.extended the principle of “Squatter Sovereignty” to 

the territory of Kansas and Nebraska. 

.provided that Kansas should enter the Union as a 

slave State and Nebraska as a free State so as to maintain the 
balance of power. 

A feature of the test is the small amount of writing re¬ 
quired of the pupil and the objectivity of the scoring. There 
is no information available concerning the method of selec¬ 
tion of the items of information included in the test. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Why are standardized achievement tests less important in geography 
and history than in the tool subjects, arithmetic, reading, spelling and 
language? 

2. Which of the tests described in this chapter will be most useful to the 
teacher? 

3. What is a thought question? What is a memory question? 

4. How does the method which Hahn and Lackey used, in determining 
the minimum essentials in geography, compare with the method used 
by Ayres in Spelling? Which method will give the most dependable 
results? Why? 

5. In what respects does the problem of measurement in geography and 
history differ from the problems of measurement discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapters? 

0. Is it likely that sometime we will have standardized tests in geography 
and history which are as satisfactory as those we now have in arith¬ 
metic and silent reading? Why? 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HIGH-SCHOOL TESTS ' 


High-School Tests described in preceding chapters. Sev¬ 
eral of the tests described in the preceding chapters are de¬ 
signed to be used in the high school as well as in the elemen¬ 
tary school. This is true of certain tests in silent reading, 
English, and United States history. The important tests in 
these subjects have been described in the preceding chapters. 
Some tests designed for use in the elementary school have 
been used above the eighth grade. However, when this is 
done, one should recognize that the test is being given to pu¬ 
pils for whom it was not designed. In most cases the test 
will be only partially satisfactory. 

Standardized tests described in this chapter. In this 
chapter we shall describe certain standardized tests in 
mathematics, Latin, modern languages, and science. No 
attempt is made to describe all of the tests which have been 
devised in the fields of these subjects. This is particularly 
true in the case of science. The principal reason for limiting 
the number of tests treated is that given in the introduction 
to the treatment of standardized tests for geography and 
history. Standardized tests in other school subjects are not 
included, although several have been devised. In the bibli¬ 
ography at the end of this chapter the more important refer¬ 
ences for such tests are given under the heading “Other 
Subjects.” 


Limitations of achievement tests foruse in the high school. 
In addition to the general limitations of educational tests, 
certain ones are introduced by the nature of the educational 
objectives of the high school. The function of an achieve- 
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ment test is to yield measures of the extent to which pupils 
have attained certain objectives which have been set for 
them. For example, if we accept as an objective in the field 
of spelling the ability to spell correctly a certain list of one 
thousand words, an achievement test for this field should 
yield a measure of the ability of pupils to spell these one 
thousand words correctly. Similarly in the field of arith¬ 
metic an achievement test implies certain objectives and 
its function is to measure the degree to which pupils have 
achieved these objectives. 

In the elementary school we have reached a fairly definite 
agreement upon certain minimum essentials in such subjects 
as arithmetic, silent reading, spelling, and handwriting. In 
the high school there is far less agreement in regard to the ob¬ 
jectives. In history, for example, authorities differ in regard 
to the details of minimum essentials except in the case of a 
few of the most formal items. In fact, it does not appear to 
be essential that the content of such subjects as history 
should be fixed to the extent that the content of handwrit¬ 
ing, the operations of arithmetic or spelling, should be. It 
seems likely that two teachers of European history might be 
equally efficient in realizing the ultimate educational objec¬ 
tives, but vary widely in the emphasis which they place upon 
different topics. Indeed, it is conceivable that they might 
exhibit considerable lack of agreement with respect to the 
topics included in the course. 

When certain exercises are chosen for a test which is to be 
printed and offered for universal use, it is implied that these 
exercises should rightfully be included in the educational ob¬ 
jectives of that subject. Hence, agreement upon the group 
of educational objectives to be attained in the field of a sub¬ 
ject is a prerequisite for the construction of a satisfactory 
achievement test in that field. Because of the lack of agree¬ 
ment in regard to the details t>f educational objectives in 
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high-school subjects very definite limitations are placed 
upon the achievement tests. 

Another limitation is placed upon the measurement of 
achievement in the high school by the nature of the out¬ 
comes of instruction. In the elementary school skills and 
memorized facts are prominent among the desired outcomes. 
The pupil is expected to memorize many facts in arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, etc., and to become skillful in such 
activities as calculation in arithmetic, spelling, silent read¬ 
ing, and oral and written expression. In the high school 
the engendering of ideals, attitudes, and perspectives be¬ 
comes prominent. These outcomes of instruction are much 
more subtle than skills or memorized facts. They are 
much more difficult to measure. It should be frankly rec¬ 
ognized that at the present time we are not able to measure 
them as satisfactorily as we can skills and memorized 
facts. 

Prognostic tests most valuable for use in high schools. It 
is a well-known fact that a large per cent of high-school stu¬ 
dents fail in the subjects which they undertake. Some of 
these students do not have the general intelligence to do the 
work that is required of them. Others lack the special abil¬ 
ity required for a given subject. Some have not acquired a 
good technique of study. A large per cent of these failures 
could probably be avoided by advising students not to un¬ 
dertake subjects for which they are not fitted. The most val¬ 
uable function of standardized tests in the high school is to 
yield measures which are prognostic of a student’s probable 
success in the various subjects. Most tests are prognostic to 
at least a slight extent, but a number have been devised for 
this particular purpose. 

General intelligence tests have for their function the meas¬ 
urement of a student’s general capacity to do the work of 
the school. In addition to these, we have a few tests whose 
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function is prognostic for certain school subjects, as Rogers 
Tests of Mathematical Ability, Van Wagenen Reading 
Scales for History and General Science, and Handschin 
Predetermination Tests for Foreign Languages. These tests 
may be given at the beginning of a course or, in a few 
cases, before the student undertakes the work. 

Ability to read silently is a prerequisite to effective study 
in a number of high-school subjects. In such cases a silent 
reading test has a general prognostic function. Students 
who are unable to make satisfactory scores on suitable silent 
reading tests will probably do unsatisfactory work in history, 
literature, science, and other subjects which involve a large 
amount of textbook study. Hence silent reading tests are 
useful for general prognostic purposes. 

Little opportunity for diagnosis of high-school students 
with reference to achievement. The possibility of diagnos¬ 
ing students with respect to their achievements is not the 
same in all grades of the school. A diagnosis cannot be 
made until students have had some opportunity to achieve. 
They must have received some instruction on the topic 
before diagnosis is possible. In the elementary school the 
students pursue a number of subjects over a period of several 
years. For example, they study silent reading in all grades. 
By repeated drill they are trained to be fluent readers. 
Much the same situation exists in spelling, handwriting, and 
arithmetic. In the field of each of these subjects there is 
abundant opportunity for diagnosis with respect to achieve¬ 
ment before the period of learning is completed. 

In the high school, however, the situation is materially 
different. As a rule, when a topic has been studied, a stu¬ 
dent does not return to it except incidentally or in the course 
of review. There are certain exceptions such as the opera¬ 
tions of algebra, and reading of a foreign language in which 
the engendering of skills extends over several months or even 
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a longer period. However, for the most part high-school 
students engage in the study of topics on which they do not 
receive continued training. Hence, a diagnosis with respect 
to achievement is, in general, impossible until instruction in 
the subject has been practically completed. Then a diag¬ 
nosis has only a limited usefulness. Until we have agreed 
more completely upon the particular educational objectives 
to be attained and have modified our plan of education so 
that the instruction on a topic will extend over a longer 
period of time, teachers must necessarily make their diag¬ 
noses in other ways than by the use of standardized tests. 

Purposes to be realized in the use of educational tests in 
high schools. Educational tests probably render the great¬ 
est service to high-school teachers and principals in con¬ 
nection with the educational and vocational guidance of 
students. They are helpful also in the classification of 
students. For both of these purposes tests of general intel¬ 
ligence are probably of greatest value. Educational tests 
are much less useful for evaluating the efficiency of a high 
school than of an elementary school. Until we have ar¬ 
rived at an agreement concerning the particular objectives 
to be attained we cannot hope to secure from the scores 
yielded by even our best achievement tests more than a 
very rough indication of the efficiency of the high school. 
As indicated above, standardized tests may be used for 
diagnosis and other instructional purposes in certain sub¬ 
ject-matter fields. 


I. Mathematics 

Problem of measurement in algebra. The first difficulty 
which one encounters in the construction of a group of tests 
in elementary algebra is the determination of the types of 
exercises to be included. In arithmetic it is obvious that the 
fundamental operations are addition, subtraction, multi- 
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plication, and division. These are the operations which are 
used in solving problems. In elementary algebra the situa¬ 
tion is not the same. Most algebra texts treat each of these 
operations as separate topics, but for the most part the use 
of them in solving problems is limited to the manipulations 
required for determining the values of the unknown quan¬ 
tities in simple, simultaneous, and quadratic equations. In 
addition there are many other topics such as removal of 
parentheses, factoring, exponents, evaluation of formula, 
and reduction of radicals. Thus one finds a large number of 
types of exercises in the field of elementary algebra. There 
are marked differences of opinion concerning the types 
which are sufficiently important to be included in the funda¬ 
mentals of algebra. 

Three methods have been used by test-makers in deter¬ 
mining the “fundamental operations” of elementary al¬ 
gebra. Rugg and Clark (see page 306) chose those opera¬ 
tions “represented by currently used textbooks.” Douglass 
(see page 303) secured the judgment of fifty-nine members of 
the Mathematical Association of America and accepted as 
“fundamental” those operations upon which these persons 
most nearly agreed. In both the Monroe Standard Re¬ 
search Tests in Algebra and the Illinois Standardized Al¬ 
gebra Tests (see page 305) the writer has proceeded upon 
the thesis that since problems were solved by means of the 
equation, the “fundamental operations” of elementary 
algebra are those which are required in the solution of equa¬ 
tions. According to this thesis, one set of fundamental 
operations would be derived from the simple equation, an¬ 
other from simultaneous equations, and a third from the 
quadratic equation. This phase of the problem of measure¬ 
ment is merely one of determining the minimum essentials 
or most important topics of elementary algebra. As we 
have pointed out in connection with our consideration of 
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other school subjects, this is a prerequisite step in test 
construction. 

It is also necessary to consider the type of measurement 
which is desired. Some of the available tests are designed 
to measure a student’s “power” to do certain types of ex¬ 
ercises. Other tests are designed to measure a student’s 
skill; that is, his rate and accuracy. As we have pointed out 
in other places these two types of tests imply different con¬ 
cepts of the objectives to be attained in the teaching of 
a school subject. In selecting an algebra test one should 
choose the type of test which is in agreement with his 
objectives. 

Douglass Standard Diagnostic Tests for First-Year Al¬ 
gebra. Series A consists of four tests: (1) addition and sub¬ 
traction, including collection of terms; (2) multiplication, 
ranging from 3 b times 2, to the product of two trinomials; 
(3) division; (4) solution of simple equations. Series B con¬ 
sists of seven tests: (1) fractions; (2) factoring; (3) formulae 
and fractional equations; (4) simultaneous equations; (5) 
graphs; (6) square roots, exponents, and radicals; (7) quad¬ 
ratic equations. Each test consists of ten exercises arranged 
in ascending order of difficulty. The time allowed for each 
test is sufficient for the student to attempt all of the exer¬ 
cises. Thus no measure of rate is secured. 

Preparatory to the construction of these tests Douglass 
sent a questionnaire to one hundred members of the Mathe¬ 
matical Association of America in which they were asked to 
indicate those topics which they considered “the most ele¬ 
mentary and important fundamentals ” of first-year algebra. 
The topics included in the above tests are those which were 
most frequently mentioned in the fifty-nine replies which 
were received. With respect to the selection of the exercises 
for the tests of Series A the author states that he attempted 

to secure a variety of exercises testing the various tvoes 
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of difficulty under each fundamental [topic], thereby provid- 
ing opportunity for diagnosis and at the same time providing 
opportunity for differentiation of different degrees of ability 
by the inclusion of exercises of varying degrees of difficulty.” 
Presumably the same criterion governed the selection of the 
exercises for the tests of Series B. The difficulty of each 
exercise has been determined and a pupil’s score is the sum of 
the difficulty values of the exercises which he does correctly. 

Series A is announced as being “designed especially for 
testing the fundamentals of algebra.” Series B is intended 
to measure ability in certain “additional processes.” In the 
opinion of those replying to the questionnaire these are 
notably less important processes. As the title indicates, the 
tests are intended to fulfill diagnostic function; i.e., to meas¬ 
ure separately the ability of pupils in each process and also 
to show the ability of pupils to deal with each of the “ various 
types of difficulty ” within the process. In order to secure 
the fulfillment of the latter function it is necessary to make 
a tabulation of the responses for each exercise. As the 
author points out, the brevity of the tests imposes certain 
limitations upon the fulfillment of their intended diagnostic 
function. Although two forms of these tests are available, 
no data have been reported concerning their reliability. 
This information would be useful in judging their validity. 

Hotz Algebra Scales. Each of these scales consists of 
exercises arranged in ascending order of difficulty. The 
scales in Series A consist of exercises taken from Series B 
and equally spaced upon the scale of difficulty. This makes 
the increase in difficulty gradual which is not true in Se¬ 
ries B. There are five scales in each series. 

1. Addition and Subtraction. 

2. Multiplication and Division. 

3. Equation and formula. 

4. Problems. 

5 . Graphs. 
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In selecting the exercises for his scales Hotz attempted to 
include “only those exercises and problems most commonly 
found in recent textbooks.” From a preliminary list made 
upon this basis, those exercises were rejected which were 
found unsatisfactory for testing. “Some of them were not 
clearly stated, others ran very unevenly as seen by the fact 
that they were often solved more frequently by classes hav¬ 
ing little training in algebra than by more mature classes, 
and still others tended to group themselves too much about 
the same point upon a scale of relative difficulty.” 

The time allowed is sufficient for practically all students 
to try all of the exercises that they are able to do correctly. 
A student’s score is the number of exercises solved correctly. 

Illinois Standardized Algebra Tests. Each of the four 
tests of this group is limited to a single type of simple equa¬ 
tion. The general character of these types of equations may 
be illustrated as follows: 

Test I: ±ax ±6x = ±c 
Test II: ± ax ±c = ±bx ±d 
Test HI: ± k(± ax ±c) =±bx±d 

Test IV: ± ~ ±ttx ±e „ ± ± bx ± d 

n ±m 

The difficulty of an equation of a given type depends in 
part upon the particular combination of signs which occurs. 
In each test four combinations which were judged to be 
most typical were selected and the equations representing 
these combinations were arranged according to the “cycle 

principle.” For example, in Test I the following combina¬ 
tions were used: + - + an d 

+ +. The first combination of signs is found in the 

first equation, the fifth, the ninth, the thirteenth, etc Each 
test consists of twenty equations. The time limits are set so 
that a measure of the rate of work is secured. The group of 
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four tests can easily be administered within a forty-minute 
class period. A pupil’s score is the number of exercises 
attempted and the number right. 

This series of algebra tests differs from the others de¬ 
scribed in this chapter in the concept of the fundamental 
operations which it represents. The authors proceeded 
upon the thesis that the equation represents the funda¬ 
mental operations of elementary algebra. This thesis is 
apparently not in agreement with the content of our com¬ 
monly used textbooks and it does not agree with the expres¬ 
sions of opinion which Douglass secured. However, this 
evidence does not necessarily disprove the thesis. Certainly 
the equation is the tool which we use in solving problems. 
Except in doing formal exercises, a student in elementary 
algebra meets few if any demands for addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and factoring except as they occur 
in solving equations. A similar series of tests is needed for 
quadratic equations and possibly one for simultaneous linear 
equations. 

Rugg and Clark Tests in First-Year Algebra. There are 
sixteen of these tests. 


1. Collecting terms. 

2. Substitution. 

3. Subtraction. 

4. Simple equations. 
6. Parentheses. 

6. Special products. 

7. Exponents. 

8. Factoring. 


9. Clearing of fractions. 

10. Fractional equations. 

11. Practical formulte. 

12. Quadratic equations. 

13. Simultaneous equations. 

14. Radicals. 

15. Graphs. 

16. Quadratic equations 
(irrational roots). 


This elaborate group of tests is the result of four successive 
formulations (completed in 1917) and is intended to include 
all of the fundamental operations “represented by currently 
used textbooks.” In each test the important types of exer¬ 
cises have been “arranged rigidly in rotation.” This is the 
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“cycle principle.” It results in a pupil meeting each type 
of exercise an equal number of times and as a result the 
necessity of weighting the exercises within a cycle for dif¬ 
ferences in difficulty is eliminated. The time limits have 
been set so that “no student can quite finish the test in the 
time given, but that all can do a considerable number” of 
exercises. The pupil’s score is the “number right” and the 
“number attempted.” Since a separate measure is secured 
for each “fundamental operation” this series of tests may 
be called diagnostic. 

Although this group of tests includes the fundamental 
operations “represented by currently used textbooks” one 
may properly raise the question of their relative importance. 
If we use the results of Douglass’s questionnaire, it is obvious 
that teachers of mathematics do not consider them of equal 
importance. Some are so lacking in importance according 
to this criterion that Douglass does not include them even 
in his list of tests on “additional processes.” Furthermore 
it is well to keep in mind that a battery of sixteen separate 
tests makes a very elaborate measuring instrument. 

Rogers Tests of Mathematical Ability. This group of 
six tests is designed not to measure achievement but to 
measure the capacity of pupils to learn algebra and geom¬ 
etry. They differ from general intelligence tests in that 
their function is more specialized. It is implied that there 
are certain mental traits which are essential to successful 
study of elementary algebra and plane geometry. It is 
these traits which the Rogers Tests of Mathematical Ability 
are designed to measure. Their function may be described 
as prognostic. They are intended to be given at the begin¬ 
ning of the school year and the resulting scores used as a 
basis for advising students in regard to continuing the study 
of mathematics. If given near the end of the eighth grade 
the information could be used in advising students entering 
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high school in regard to undertaking algebra and geometry. 
The scores are useful also for classifying students in sections 
to provide for individual differences. 

Each of the tests consists of exercises arranged in ascend¬ 
ing order of difficulty. They measure power. The first 
part of Test 1, Algebraic computation, consists of exercises 
like the following: 

If a = 2, b = 3, and c = 4, write the values of 

ia-c, a+b ± c . 

c 

3i + 2x + 7x - 4x = how many x’s? 

If 6x = 30, what does x =? 

The second part consists of more difficult exercises includ¬ 
ing a few simple equations to solve. Students would need 
to know how to manipulate signs and clear equations of 
simple fractions. 

In Test 2, Interpolation, the student is asked to supply the 
terms in series from which two or more terms have been 
omitted. In every case the series is formed by the suc¬ 
cessive additions of a number as in the series, 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, 

etc. The number added here is 4. 

Test 3, Geometry, consists of very simple geometrical 
theorems. The facts needed in the proof of them are given 
on the test paper. A preliminary exercise is given so that 
students who have not studied geometry may understand 
what they are to do. 

Test k. Superposition, consists of “pairs of symmetrical 
parallelograms, each with one side on the same straight long 
black line, and each adjoining a third parallelogram of cor¬ 
responding design, and similarly with one black edge, but 
such that it can be superposed upon only one of the adjoin¬ 
ing parallelograms. This third parallelogram which has a 
small circle in one corner is placed in a variety of positions 
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relative to the pair of parallelograms.” The student is asked 
to indicate which one of the pair of parallelograms the third 
one will fit if moved only in its plane and to indicate exactly 
where the circle in the third parallelogram will then lie. 

Test 5, Mixed Relations , is similar to an Analogies Tests 
such as is found in a number of tests of general intelligence. 
For the last test two of the Trabue completion-Test Lan¬ 
guage Scales are used. Both 1 est 5 and 1 est 6 are verbal 
and measure certain traits included in general intelligence. 

The six tests are published in a single folder and can be 
administered in about ninety minutes. The scores of the 
six tests are to be combined in a single score which is used as 
an index of the student’s probable future success in algebra 
or geometry. In interpreting this index, it must be remem¬ 
bered that such factors as interest, effort, and instruction 
affect achievement as well as capacity to learn. In addition, 
these tests as all others are not perfectly reliable. Hence 
one should not expect complete agreement between the 
total score yielded by the Rogers Tests of Mathematical 
Ability and future achievement. The author states that the 
scores obtained ‘‘may be expected to give a correlation of 
from .60 to .80 with future mathematical achievement.” 
Such coefficients are frequently interpreted as ‘‘high,” but 
their departure from 1.00 or perfect correlation is large 
enough so that one should exercise caution in using the 
scores yielded by these tests in the educational guidance of 
students. 

Minnick Geometry Tests. The Minnick Geometry Tests 
were designed to measure separately the following abilities 
which the author considered important in the demonstration 
of a theorem in geometry: 

1. The ability to draw a figure for the theorem. 

2. The ability to state concretely and accurately the hypothesis 
and conclusion of the theorem 
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3. The ability to recall additional facts about a figure when one 
or more facts are given. 

4. The ability to select from the available facts those that are 
necessary for a proof and to arrange them so as to arrive at the 
desired conclusion. 

A separate test was constructed for each of these abilities. 
The descriptions of the abilities indicate the nature of the 
exercises. In Test A the student is asked only to draw the 
figure. In Test B he is given a theorem and a figure to state 
with reference to the figure “what is given and what is to 
be proved.” The exercises of Test C consist of a figure and 
a few facts concerning it. The student is asked to “state as 
many more facts about the figure” as he can. In Test D 
the student is given a figure and a list of facts about it. He 
is asked to organize a proof from these facts for a theorem 
which is stated with reference to the figure. All of the 
exercises are limited to the first two books of plane geometry. 
Hence the tests can be given about the middle of the school 
year. 

A student is given two scores: a positive score based upon 
the number of “necessary statements correctly given” and a 
negative score which is the “total number of incorrect and 
unnecessary statements.” This dual system of scoring has 
not been used by other authors of tests. In exercises of the 
type used in these tests such a negative score is very sig¬ 
nificant, especially when the tests are considered as instru¬ 
ments for diagnosis. 

There are five exercises in Test A, four in Test B and Test 
C, and three in Test D. Thirty minutes are allowed for 
each test so no measure of rate is obtained. The exercises 
are arranged in ascending order of difficulty, but they can be 
said to form only a very crude scale. Each test contains so 
few exercises that its reliability is probably very low. 

Meeting the teaching situation revealed by algebra tests. 
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The mental processes of algebra are similar to those of 
arithmetic in many respects. In both subjects the opera¬ 
tions must be performed automatically in order to free the 
attention for the doing of other things. In arithmetic it 
was shown that addition involved not a single ability but 
several abilities. (See page 20.) Each type of example 
requires a specific ability. A scientific analysis of alge¬ 
braical abilities has not been made, but it is probable that in 
algebra each type of exercise requires a specific ability if it 
is done automatically. The engendering of arithmetical 
abilities is based upon the laws of habit formation. These 
laws also apply to the teaching of the operations of algebra. 
Individual differences complicate the teaching of arithmetic. 
They have been shown to be equally conspicuous in algebra. 

Class instruction possesses the same weaknesses in algebra 
as it does in arithmetic. The writer has observed the plan 
of giving drill, described on page 85, in algebra classes as 
well as in arithmetic. The result was the same in both. 
Each pupil needs drill upon the types of examples he does 
not do well. Practice tests for algebra 1 can be devised upon 
the same principles as those for arithmetic. An interesting 
series of practice tests in algebra have been devised by Dal- 
man. 2 The suggestions given on page 83, for adapting the 
instruction to the needs of the pupils, may be applied to 
instruction in algebra as well. 

Rugg and Clark state that “ It has been shown that suc¬ 
cess in teaching algebra depends primarily on the teacher’s 
knowledge of the typical difficulties wffiich the pupils will 
meet in learning algebra.” In certain reports of the use of 

See Rugg, H. O., and Clark, J. R., “Standardized Tests and the Im- 

Sn US®?}** Tej chi n g i n First-Year Algebra”; in School Review, vol. 25, 
pp. lyb-xlS. (March, 1917.) 

• ' Da !“ an> M 'f ra y A - “ Hurdles, a Series of Calibrated Objective Tests 

S-S St ’?r ear A,ge ^* * D Journd °f Educational Research, vol. 1, pp. 
47-62. (January, 1920.) ^ 
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algebra tests the errors made by pupils have been studied. 
In all cases the number of errors has been large. Table 
XXV gives the types of errors which were made by two 
hundred and seventy-five first-year pupils on the Monroe 
Standard Research Tests in Algebra. 1 The tests were given 
in March, 1914. Rugg and Clark have used a more elab¬ 
orate classification of errors, but their results indicate the 
same condition. 


Table XXV. Classification of Errors Made by Two Hun¬ 
dred and Seventy-Five First-Year Pupils on the Monroe 
Standard Research Tests (Algebra) 


Test 

7 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Mistake in sign. 

436 

265 

184 

295 

387 

739 

Mistake in the common denomina¬ 







tor or in its use. 


167 




371 

Mistakes in arithmetic. 

143 

249 

498 


596 

391 

Mistakes in copying. 




382 

63 

82 

One term of binomial not multiplied 

29 





16 

A term neglected. 


103 


302 

86 

26 

x omitted. 

117 

19 


53 

80 

16 

Incomplete as — x = 5. 



38 



26 


The conditions revealed clearly indicate that the pupils 
have not been given sufficient satisfactory drill to make au¬ 
tomatic the performing of the simpler operations of algebra. 
Before this can be accomplished, teachers must determine 
what the important or fundamental operations of algebra 
are. When this has been accomplished they must further 
determine what types of exercises occur in each operation. 
For example, assuming that performing the indicated opera¬ 
tion of a (bx + c) is fundamental, it is obvious that these 

1 For a description of these tests see Monroe, Walter S., “A Test of the 
Attainment of First-Year High-School Students in Algebra”; in Schod 
Review, vol. 23, pp. 159-71. (March, 1915.) 
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types of exercises occur, a (bx + c), —a(bx + c),a(—bx + c), 
- a (- bx + c), a (bx - c), - a (bx - c), - a ( — bx - c ), 
a (— bx — c). In the studies referred to it was found that 
each required its own specific ability. This being the case 
the teacher must provide satisfactory drill upon each type. 
A series of scientifically constructed practice exercises fur¬ 
nish a means for doing this. 


II. Latin 


Problem of measurement in Latin similar to that in 
English. In the field of English we have tests of reading, 
oral and silent, vocabulary, spelling, language, grammar and 
composition. It would be possible to duplicate these tests 
in Latin or any other foreign language. The problem of 
measurement is much the same for one language as for 
another, but the study of foreign languages in our secondary 
schools is confined to elementary phases. There is little 
or no work corresponding to rhetoric and composition in 
English. Most of the students’ time is devoted to “transla¬ 
tion,” but it involves vocabulary, reading (silent and some¬ 
times oral), and grammar. For this reason most of the 
tests which have been constructed in Latin and in other 
foreign languages are designed to measure the ability of 
students in these three phases of foreign language study. 

There is no apparent reason why a silent reading test of 
the type of the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, 
Revised (see page 102) would not be very helpful in teaching 
Latin or any other foreign language. In fact, a few such 
teste are beginning to be devised. 1 The extreme emphasis 
which teachers of foreign languages place upon “transla¬ 
tion” rather than “reading” has been criticized. If these 
critics are right in their contention, silent reading teste in 


foll'o^gpag^ ^ UUn ““ ^ a “ d HMdsChin described “ th 
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foreign languages would serve to direct attention to “read¬ 
ing.” No oral reading test has been devised for any foreign 
language, but a test of the type of the Gray Oral Reading 
Test (see page 135) would be useful, especially for the mod¬ 
ern languages. 

The criteria whereby tests in the field of Latin are to be 
judged are similar to those used in judging the corresponding 
tests for the English language. The content of the tests 
should be in agreement with recognized educational objec¬ 
tives. The words for a vocabulary test should be repre¬ 
sentative of the vocabulary which students meet in their 
study of the language. The sentences of a translation or 
reading test should be representative of the texts which they 
study. The tests should be highly objective with respect to 
the scoring of the test papers. Reliability is also an im¬ 
portant criterion. 

It should be recognized that Latin and the other foreign 
languages taught in the secondary schools afford greater 
opportunities for the use of the results of measurement in 
improving instruction than is found in any other subject. 
As we pointed out on page 300 there is little opportunity for 
diagnosis in subjects where the student is engaged in study¬ 
ing one topic after another. In a foreign language a student 
is expected to continue enlarging his vocabulary, his knowl¬ 
edge of grammar, and his ability to read and translate. 
Thus there is abundant opportunity to make and use diag¬ 
nostic measurements. 

Godsey Diagnostic Latin Composition Test. This test is 
designed to measure ability of pupils to translate simple 
English sentences into Latin and to indicate the gram¬ 
matical rule which determines the form of one word in the 
Latin sentence. The exercise consists of an English sen¬ 
tence and its translation into Latin. In this translation one 
word is given in four forms. The student is directed to 
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draw a circle around the correct form. Two sample exer* 
cises are given below. 

a. The king’s sons are leaders of the enemy. 

Regis (filius, filiorum, filios, filii) duces hostium sunt. 

4..7..13..14 

b. They were hurling weapons at the wall. 

Tela in murum (coniciebantur, coniciebant, coniciunt, eoni- 
ccrent).1. .8. .13. .14 

The numbers at the end of the Latin sentence refer to 
grammatical rules which are printed at the bottom of the 
page of the test folder. The pupil is directed to “draw a 
circle around the number of the rule which applies to the 
correct form.” The test consists of thirty-three exercises. 
Students are allowed thirty minutes for doing them. 

Henmon Latin Tests. Henmon has prepared two series 
of Latin tests, one for measuring the student’s acquaintance 
with Latin vocabulary and the other for measuring his 
ability to translate Latin sentences into English. In order 
to determine the words to be included in his vocabulary test 
Henmon tabulated all of the Latin words occurring in 
thirteen widely used first-year texts. Three hundred and 
nineteen words w r ere found common to all of these books. 
This list was compared with Lodge’s list of w r ords used in 
Ca?sar, Cicero, and Virgil. Those wrnrds in the original list 
were excluded which were not used by all three of these 
authors. The final list consisted of 239 Latin w r ords W'hich 
were common to thirteen widely used first-year texts and 
also to Ca?sar, Cicero, and Virgil. This list Henmon calls a 
“standard vocabulary for high-school Latin.” 

Henmon submitted these words to high-school students 
with a request that they write what they considered the 
English equivalent. From the data collected in this way 
the per cent of correct responses was calculated for each 
word. Four vocabulary tests of fifty words each w r ere con- 
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structed so that they are essentially duplicate forms. In 
each test the words are arranged in ascending order of diffi¬ 
culty. For measuring ability of students to translate Latin 
into English, Henmon composed Latin sentences in which 
only words occurring in his fundamental vocabulary list 
appeared. The difficulty of these sentences has been de¬ 
termined and they are arranged in ascending order of diffi¬ 
culty. The student is asked to write his translation in 
English. 

Holtz-Godsey Latin Teaching Tests. The five tests of 
this series relate to Latin vocabulary and are intended to 
measure certain of the indirect outcomes generally supposed 
to result from the teaching of Latin. Test A and Test B are 
designed to measure the pupil’s acquaintance with English 
derivatives of Latin words. In Test A the student is given 
a list of Latin words and asked to write as many English 
derivatives as he can for each. In Test B he is given a list 
of English words which are derived from the Latin and a 
list of the Latin words from which the first list is derived. 
The English words are numbered and the student is directed 
to “number the Latin source word with the number of its 
English derivatives.” 

Test C consists of a list of English words which are derived 
from the Latin. The student is asked to define these words 
and to use them in sentences. Test D also consists of a list 
of English words derived from Latin. Some of these words 
are incorrectly spelled and the student is asked to write the 
correct spelling for these words. He is also asked to wnte 
the plurals of certain words. These words are taken from 
the Latin and their plural in most cases is the Latin plural. 
Test E consists of Latin words arranged in the form of a 
“same-opposite” test. 

As the title of these tests indicates, their purpose is pri¬ 
marily instructional. They should be helpful to teachers 
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who are attempting to engender the indirect outcomes which 
they are designed to measure. 

Pressey Test in Latin Syntax (nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives). The exercises of this test consist of an English 
sentence and four Latin sentences. One of the Latin sen¬ 
tences is a correct translation of the English sentence. The 
student is directed to draw a line under the one Latin sen¬ 
tence which is a correct translation of the English sentence. 
Two sample exercises are given below. 

1. He killed the soldier with a sword. 

Militem cum gladio interfecit. Militem gladio interfecit. 
Mllitem a gladio interfecit. Militem gladium interfecit. 

2. Caesar drew up a triple line of battle. 

Caesar aciem triples Instruxit. Caesar aciem triplicam in- 
struxit. Caesar aciem triplicein instruxit. Caesar aciem 
triplici Instruxit. 

The test consists of thirty-three exercises of this kind 
arranged in ascending order of difficulty. The student is 
allowed twenty minutes for the test. 

Tyler-Pressey Test in Latin Verb Forms. This test is 
designed to measure the student’s understanding of Latin 
verb forms. It consists of exercises in which a Latin verb 
form is given together with four English translations. The 
student is directed to underline the translation which he 
considers correct. There are thirty-two exercises and the 
time allowance is fifteen minutes. A sample exercise is 
given below. 

1. Movemus 

We shall move ... Let us move ... We are moved ... We 
are moving ... 

Starch-Waters Latin Tests. The Starch-Waters Latin 
vocabulary test consists of one hundred words which were 
selected at random from Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School 
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Latin. This vocabulary list contains the two thousand 
words occurring in Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. In the test 
the words are arranged in alphabetical order and the student 
is asked to write the English meaning of the Latin words. 

The translation test consists of four parts, one for each of 
the four years of Latin taught in the high school. In the 
case of each test the sentences were selected so as to form a 
random sample of the translation required of students. The 
test for the first year consists of twenty sentences; those for 
the second and third years of seven each; and the test for the 
fourth year of ten sentences. The student is directed to 
write the translation just below each line of Latin. “If you 
know the meaning of a word but do not know its use, write 
the English word in parentheses, in the place where the 
English translation of that word should be written. If you 
do not know the meaning of a word but know its construc¬ 
tion write the construction in parentheses, e.g. (gen. of pos¬ 
session) in the place where the English translation of that 
word should be placed.” 

From our experience in scoring silent reading tests in 
which the pupil is asked to reproduce from memory the 
material read, and also the answers to ordinary questions 
one would expect to find the scoring of this translation test 
highly subjective. Even the vocabulary test is probably 
sufficiently subjective to affect seriously its reliability. In 
the absence of any determination of reliability one would 
expect both of these tests, particularly the one on transla¬ 
tion, to rank very low in this characteristic. 

Ullman-Kirby Latin Comprehension Test. This is a 
Latin silent reading test very similar to the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale. (See page 120.) The student is 
given a paragraph of Latin to read and then he is asked 
certain questions concerning it. These questions are asked 
in English and the student is expected to answer them in 
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English. There are ten exercises arranged in ascending 
order of difficulty. Thirty minutes are allowed for the test. 
Exercise 2 is given below. 

Vir et filius cum servo ad urbem Romam iter faciebant. 
Prima luce profecti erant. Ad Humen altum venerunt quod 
prlmo transire non poterant. Sed navis parva a servo visa 
est in qua duobus soils locus erat. Itaque navi servus cum 
puero transiit; turn patrem pueri transportavit. Eadem nocte 
ante primam lucem omnes a<l urbem pervenerunt. 

5. About how long did it take the travelers to reach Rome? 


6. Who found the boat?. 

7. Who were in the boat on the last trip across the river? 


From our experience with silent reading tests of this type 
one would expect that the scoring of the test would not be as 
objective as one in which the student was directed to under¬ 
line the answers which he considers correct. However, this 
test is probably as highly objective as the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale and other tests of this type. 

III. Modern Languages 

Problem of measurement. The problem of measurement 
in modern languages is very similar to that in Latin. The 
most significant difference is the greater need for a test of 
ability in oral reading. For this purpose a test similar to 
the Gray Oral Reading Test would prove very helpful. 
However, no such test has been constructed. The number 
of tests for any of the modern languages is considerably 
smaller than the number for Latin. The apparent reason 
for this is the greater interest of teachers of Latin in certain 
phases of the teaching of their subject and the common con¬ 
tent of the courses in Latin. 

Handschin Silent Reading Tests in Spanish. Test A con- 
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sists of fourteen exercises printed in Spanish. They are 
somewhat similar to the exercises of the Kansas Silent Read¬ 
ing Test . 1 The pupil is required to write his answers in 
Spanish. Some of these are numbers, but they must be 
expressed in words. In general, one and only one answer is 
correct which makes the test highly objective in the scoring. 
Five minutes are allowed for the test. 

Test B consists of a paragraph in Spanish which the 
pupils are directed to read “as rapidly as possible but be 
sure to get the meaning.” The pupils are also told that they 
will be asked to answer questions, and they are given an 
opportunity to see the questions before the paragraph is 
read, but they are not permitted to consult the questions 
during the time of reading or the paragraph when they are 
writing the answers to the questions. One minute is given 
for reading a paragraph of 155 words. Five minutes are 
given for answering ten questions. The pupils are directed 
to draw a circle around the last word read when time is 
called. This provides for a rate score. A comprehension 
score is secured from the number of questions which are 
answered correctly. 

Handschin Silent Reading Tests for French. These are 
very similar to the tw r o corresponding tests for Spanish. In 
Test B the paragraph to be read is a little longer, but this is 
the principal difference. Both of the tests are designed to be 
used in either the first or second year of the study of this 
language. 

Handschin Comprehension and Grammar Test A — 
French. This test is designed for students in their first year 
of the study of French. It contains six easy French sen¬ 
tences which are to be studied for five minutes for the pur¬ 
pose of reproducing them correctly in French. The sen¬ 
tences have certain words omitted. The student is expected 
1 See Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, page 99. 
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to supply the missing words in French. After the sentences 
have been reproduced then the student is directed to re¬ 
write them “in the third person, plural, past indefinite 
tense,” changing all words to the proper form. The student 
is given a score for both versions of the sentences. 

Henmon French Tests. These tests are very similar to 
the ones devised by Henmon to measure ability in Latin. 
Each test consists of a vocabulary list of sixty words and 
twelve sentences to be translated. In both cases the exer¬ 
cises are arranged in ascending order of difficulty. In addi¬ 
tion to measuring the scope and accuracy of vocabulary and 
ability to understand connected discourse in French the 
tests are intended to measure knowledge of grammar. The 
words appearing in these tests are among those which are 
found to be common to “twelve recent and widely used 
first-year texts.” The words found in the sentences also 
occur in this list of common words. 

There are four tests, which may be used as duplicate 
forms. The tests are intended to measure a pupil’s power 
rather than rate of work. The sum of the difficulty values 
of the words whose meaning is given correctly constitutes the 
pupil’s score on the vocabulary test. The pupil’s score on 
the translation of the sentences is the sum of the difficulty 
values of the sentences translated correctly. Eight minutes 
are allowed for the vocabulary test and twelve for the 
sentences. 


Wilkins Prognosis Test in Modem Languages. The 
Wilkins Prognosis Test in Modern Languages is designed to 
determine the probable ability of students to learn a foreign 
language. It is expected that this information will be used 
for eliminating from modern language courses those pupils 
who will probably be unsuccessful and for classifying the 
students who can learn the language on the basis of their 
apparent abilities. The test may be given on the first day 
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of the term and should in every case be administered before 
the students “have been taught anything at all of the foreign 
language.” Provision is made for an “elimination test” 
in the particular foreign language studied (French or Span¬ 
ish) at the end of four weeks of study of the language. 
The prognostic test consists of six parts. 

I. Visual-motor (seeing and writing). A flash card on 
which appears a short sentence in either French or Spanish 
is exposed for five seconds. The pupils are directed to 
observe each card and then in ten seconds write the sentence 
which they saw. 

II. Aural-motor (seeing and hearing). In this test 
sentences (Spanish or French) are pronounced to the class. 
After a sentence is pronounced three times the pupils are 
directed to write it. 

III. Memory. In this test the pupils are given a list of 
ten words taken from a foreign language and the English 
equivalent of each. They study this list for ten minutes 
and then attempt to write from memory the English equiva¬ 
lent for each foreign word. 

IV. Grammar concepts. The students are given English 
sentences and asked to make certain changes in the word 
forms. For example, sentences in the present tense or in 
the past tense are to be changed to future time. Sentences 
which have a singular subject are to be changed so as to have 
a plural subject. 

The remaining two tests of the series are to be given 
to pupils individually. Test V — Visual-oral (seeing and 
speaking) is in English. It is intended to measure a pupil’s 
ability to read a sentence silently and then repeat it orally 
from memory. Test VI — Aural-oral (hearing and speak¬ 
ing) consists of ten sentences in the foreign language (French 
or Spanish) which are read to the pupils one at a time. 
Each sentence is read three times and after the third reading 
the pupil is asked to repeat the sentence orally. 
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The pupil’s composite score on this group of six tests is 
taken as an index of his ability to learn a modern language. 

IV. Science 


Problem of measurement. The problem of measurement 
in any of the sciences taught in the high school is made 
difficult by reason of the fact that there has been no authori¬ 
tative determination of minimum essentials of each subject. 
This is a prerequisite step for the construction of an achieve¬ 
ment test. An additional difficulty is created by reason of 
the fact that the subjects are divided into rather distinct 


topics. This is especially true in the case of physics. A 
single general test to be given at the end of the year would 
be unsatisfactory. Unless there has been an intensive 
review students would be at a disadvantage in taking a test 
on topics studied early in the year. 

Prognostic tests such as Van Wagenen’s Reading Scale 

for General Science should be very useful. Such a test could 

be used to select those students who are unlikely to succeed 

in the study of a science. Information tests designed to 

measure acquaintance with technical terms should also 
prove useful. 


Downing Range-of-Information Test in Science. This 
test consists of a list of fifty technical terms from the field of 
science arranged in alphabetical order. The student is asked 
to put an “E” beside the words which he can explain or 
define, an “F” beside those he has heard of or read about 
ut or which he does not have a clear meaning, and an “ N ” 
eside those which are new. He is then asked to explain or 
define the first five which are marked “E ” The words are 
about equally divided between the following three fields: 
) 10 ogy, ( 2 ) physiology and geography, (3) physics and 

T ^ e type ° f res P° nse required makes the test 
ighly subjective because all students will not interpret the 
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directions in the same way. A better test could be made by 
requiring a response similar to that called for by the Thorn¬ 
dike Test of Word Knowledge. (See page 132.) A longer 
list would make a more reliable test. 

Starch Physics Test. Starch has devised a series of tests 
in physics, covering mechanics, heat, sound, light and 
magnetism and electricity. The tests consist of sentences, 
from which words have been omitted. The sentences and 
the words to be omitted have been chosen so that a pupil 
cannot supply the correct words unless he knows certain 
physical facts or principles. The following exercises will 
illustrate the nature of the tests: 

17. The periods of pendulums of equal lengths swinging through 

short arcs are independent of. 

and also independent of. 

30. The point.degrees below. 

degrees centigrade is called. 

89. The frequency of vibration of a string varies inversely as 

53. The critical angle is that angle of incidence which will produce 

55. Electromotive force is the difference in. 

between. 

The tests consist of seventy-five mutilated sentences of 
this type. The facts, principles, and laws upon which these 
sentences are based were determined by examining five 
widely used textbooks. The one hundred and two facts, 
principles, or laws w’hich were treated by all five of the text¬ 
books are the ones which the pupils must know to do the 
exercises correctly. Starch considered these facts and prin¬ 
ciples probably to be the ones fundamental to elementary 
physics. If the tests do nothing more than define the funda¬ 
mental facts and principles they will fulfill an important 
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function. However, they also give the teacher a means for 
comparing his class with other classes. 

Iowa Physics Test. This series of tests was devised by 
H. L. Camp and includes a test for each of the following divi¬ 
sions of physics: (1) mechanics, (2) heat, (3) electricity and 
magnetism. Some of the exercises are mathematical prob¬ 
lems to be solved, others are questions calling for certain 
specific facts. The exercises have been arranged in ascend¬ 
ing order of difficulty. The pupil’s score is the sum of diffi¬ 
culty values of those exercises done correctly. 

Van Wagenen Reading Scale for General Science. This 
test is designed to measure a pupil’s ability to read para¬ 
graphs which are typical of science texts, particularly in the 
field of general science. The exercises consist of a para¬ 
graph to be read and a series of statements. The pupil is 
asked to check each statement which “contains an idea that 
is in the paragraph or can be derived from it.” The exer¬ 
cises are arranged in ascending order of difficulty and the 
pupil’s score is the degree of difficulty of the most difficult 
exercise which he does with a specified degree of success. 
The procedure to be followed in computing the score is 
difficult to understand and will be confusing to many 
teachers although tables are provided to facilitate the work. 
This test may be described as prognostic. It may be given 
at the beginning of a course and should indicate those 
students who are not qualified to undertake the study of 
science. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. How do you account for the fact that less progress has been made in 
devising tests for high-school subjects than for elementary-school 
subjects? 

2. Which of the algebra tests described in this chapter do you think would 
be most helpful to a teacher? Why? 

8. Compare the Latin tests which are described. WTiich one do you think 
would be most helpful to a teacher? Why? 
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4. Is a test like the physics tests superior to an ordinary examination? 
Justify your answer. 

5. The Starch Physics Test covers a very wide range of topics. Is this 
necessary for a test in such subjects as geometry, physics, or history? 

6. If you are teaching algebra, study the errors which your pupils make. 
Suggest a plan for reducing the number of errors. 

7. Suggest several plans for increasing the foreign language vocabulary 
of pupils who have been shown to be below standard. How could you 
determine which of the plans is the best ? 

8. What should be the attitude of high-school teachers toward stand¬ 
ardized achievement tests? Why? 

9. Are there any satisfactory standardized tests in the field of science? 
Is it likely we will ever have any comparable to the tests we now have 
in silent reading? Why? 
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CHAPTER IX 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

I. The Problem of the Measurement of General 

Intelligence 

Measurement of general mental ability not new. The at¬ 
tempt to measure the general mental ability of an individual 
is neither new nor revolutionary. Men have always passed 
judgment on their fellows in such terms as “Jones is more 
capable than Brown,” or, “John is only half as bright as 
Roy.” Both feeble-mindedness and genius were recognized 
types of mental endowment long before the mental tests 
were invented. The modern testing movement is best under¬ 
stood when seen as an attempt to refine and make precise 
estimates which have been necessary as long as mankind 
has tried to live together in social groups. 

Definition of intelligence. The word “ intelligence ” has 
been a handicap to the measurement movement. Like 
many other terms with long-established usage which psy¬ 
chology has adopted, it has several well-recognized mean¬ 
ings. Because it has been associated with genius, feeble¬ 
mindedness, and insanity, it carries the taboo of personal 
and intimate things. Because it has been the chief charac¬ 
teristic which distinguished man from the other animals, 
and because it has frequently stood as an attribute of Deity, 
it has a sacred and spiritual significance which leads some to 
resent its measurement and causes others to regard it as the 
sum total of man’s mind and soul. In order to think clearly 
of the results of intelligence tests, we must relieve the con¬ 
cept of some of its handicaps. 

An eclectic view of intelligence. Educational practice 
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demands a prediction of the pupil’s probable school success. 
The word “ intelligence ” is generally accepted as a name for 
such a prediction. Colvin 1 has said, “ Therefore, to identify 
general intelligence with native learning ability is, both 
theoretically and practically, justifiable.” Later Monroe 2 
states, “ For practical school purposes general intelligence 
may be thought of as the measurement of the pupil’s general 
capacity to do the work of the school.” These definitions 
point out the purpose of intelligence measurement as it is 
treated in this chapter. They do not dispose of certain 
issues which are frequently raised. 

One of the chief of these issues is the native or innate char¬ 
acter of intelligence. Is intelligence independent of learn¬ 
ing? For ordinary school practice this issue may be ignored. 
The typical teacher faces children w'ho have had much op¬ 
portunity to learn. The abilities which they bring with 
them to the classroom are doubtless resultants of both en¬ 
vironmental and innate forces. To assume that the general 
ability of a child cannot be modified would tend to discourage 
all attempt to educate. On the other hand, to assume that a 
feeble-minded child can be prepared for high school or col¬ 
lege leads to waste effort and to punishment of the child. A 
safe assumption seems to be that children’s general intelli¬ 
gence is natively determined within such limits that they 
can be safely grouped on this basis for instructional purposes. 
With such grouping it is certain that an opportunity should 
exist for children who have special abilities. Whether gen¬ 
eral intelligence is ultimately determined to be due wholly to 
innate or partly to innate factors, it is certain that our meas- 

1 Colvin, S. S., “Principles Underlying the Construction and Use of In¬ 
telligence Tests”; in Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the 
S/ittfy of Education, Part I, p. 17. (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1922.) 

1 Monroe, Walter S., Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measure¬ 
ments, p. S9. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923.) 
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urements are still so unreliable that we must regard the 
estimated intelligence of a child with a suspicion that it may 
be higher. This attitude leads to the same procedure as that 
which we would follow if we believed that general intelligence 
may be improved. 

The mention of general and special abilities in the same 
paragraph suggests the issue raised by those who hold that 
intelligence is a general ability, or the “general common 
factor” of the English psychologists. The opposing view is 
that it is a composite of many distinctive abilities. What¬ 
ever it may be, we can say that now it is being measured by 
a variety of tests which appear to involve different abilities, 
but which when used to secure a composite score give a good 
prediction of a child’s school success. 

Both of these issues are involved in the consideration of 
the nature of intelligence. Since these questions, as well as 
some others, are unsettled, some insist that we cannot meas¬ 
ure that which we cannot describe. This is a question for 
the metaphysician. While waiting for the final word we 
have plenty of precedent for proceeding with measurement. 
Although we are ignorant of the true nature of intelligence, 
we are also ignorant of the true nature of light, heat, time, 
and electricity, but in some way we measure each of these 
things. 

General plan of measurement. General intelligence or 
capacity to learn is measured indirectly by measuring what 
a child has learned. In order that this indirect measure¬ 
ment may have maximum validity, the opportunities for ac¬ 
quiring the achievements measured should be as nearly the 
same as possible for all children tested. Several of the gen¬ 
eral intelligence tests described in this chapter measure cer¬ 
tain achievements in language, arithmetic, and general in¬ 
formation. Other tests measure abilities to do things which 
are not taught in school. Examples of tests of this sort are 
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“directions tests,” and “ substitution tests.” In such cases 
the assumption is made that, since no child has been defi¬ 
nitely taught to do the things which the test calls for, all will 
be tested on the same basis. 

Measures of achievement secured by means of standard¬ 
ized tests in language, reading, or arithmetic have been used 
as measures of general intelligence. The Trabue Language 
Completion Test is now used much more frequently for 
measuring general intelligence than for measuring achieve¬ 
ment in the field of language. Vocabulary tests have also 
been used as intelligence tests. 

Certain of the individual intelligence tests yield scores 
in terms of mental age, but most of the tests described in the 
following pages yield point scores. These may be translated 
into mental ages. Tables or specific directions for doing 
this may be found in the manuals of directions which accom¬ 
pany the tests. A pupil’s mental age describes his level of 
intelligence. The quotient obtained by dividing the pupil’s 
mental age by his chronological age is called his intelligence 
quotient (I.Q.). This measure is an index of the pupil’s 
brightness, and furnishes a basis for predicting the level of 
intelligence which he will probably reach at some future 
date. 

II. Descriptions of Representative Intelligence 

Tests 

The large number of available tests for measuring intelli¬ 
gence makes it impossible to describe in a single chapter more 
than a few of the most widely used tests. These, however, 
may be considered to be representative of the larger group of 
available tests. For descriptions of tests not given here the 
reader is referred to current bibliographies . 1 For conven- 

Whipple, G. M., “An Annotated List of Group Intelligence Tests”; in 
vxnty- irst Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
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ience the tests have been grouped for purposes of description 
under the following heads: 

1. Tests of the Binet-Simon type. 

2. Individual performance tests. 

3. Group tests for literate school children. 

4. Non-verbal intelligence tests. 

5. Group tests for college students. 

The last three of these groups overlap in the sense that the 
tests described in one group may occasionally be used for 
measuring the intelligence of persons indicated in another 
group. However, this classification will assist the reader 
in making comparisons between tests designed for similar 
purposes. 


1. Tests of the Binet-Simon type 

Tests of this type may be said to be revisions 1 of the 
original Binet-Simon tests. Binet prepared the first edition 

Part I, pp. 93—113. (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1922.) 

Boardman, Helen, Psychological Tests — A Bibliography. Bureau of Ed¬ 
ucational Experiments, Bulletin 6. (New York: Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, 1918. Ill pp.) 

1 Revisions of the Binet Scale consist in (1) relocating the tests on the 
scale, (2) eliminating certain tests, and (3) adding certain tests. For ex¬ 
ample, Terman in his The Measurement of Intelligence, page 61, compares 
the Stanford Revision with the Binet Scale. “On the whole it differs some¬ 
what more from the Binet 1911 scale than from that of 1908. Thus, of the 
49 tests below the ‘adult’ group in the 1911 scale, 2 are eliminated and 29 
are relocated. Of these, 25 are moved downward and 4 upward. The shifts 
are as follows: 

Down 1 year, 18 
Down 2 years, 4 
Down 3 years, 2 
Down 6 years, 1 
Up 1 year, 3 
Up 2 years, 1 

“Of the adult group in Binet’s 1911 series 1 is eliminated, 2 are moved up 
to ‘superior adult,’ and 1 is moved up to 14. Accordingly, of Binet’s entire 
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in 1905. The 1908 and 1911 editions were prepared in col¬ 
laboration with Dr. Simon. Revisions appeared rapidly in 
many lands. Decroly and Degand published a revision in 
Belgium in 1910, Goddard in America and Johnston in Eng¬ 
land in 1911, and Bobertag in Germany in 1913. 

The Stanford Revision. The most popular form of this 
scale in this country is the Stanford Revision, prepared by 
Terman in 1916. 1 The general procedure in giving this test 
is representative of that of the other revisions mentioned. 
It is made up of a set of six regular exercises, with one or 
more alternates for each year from three to ten inclusive. 
For year twelve there are eight exercises, and for years four¬ 
teen, sixteen, and eighteen there are six regular exercises 
with alternates for each year. 2 The type of performance 
varies considerably with the different exercises, hence it is 
best described by quoting certain typical ones. These ex¬ 
ercises are presented to the child by means of spoken direc¬ 
tions. The examiner tests one child at a time. The test 
should be given in a quiet room where there is freedom from 
distraction, and a friendly attitude between examiner and 
subject should be maintained. The examiner is directed to 
make sure that the subject understands what is to be done, 
and in all cases the burden of proof is with the examiner to 


54 tests, we have eliminated 3 and relocated 32, leaving only 19 in positions 
assigned by Binet. The 3 eliminated are: repeating 2 digits, resisting sug- 
gestion, and ‘reversed triangle.’ 

The revision is really more extensive than the above figures would sug¬ 
gest, since minor changes have been made in the scoring of a great many 
ts in order to make them fit better the locations assigned them. Through- 
0U a procedure and scoring have been worked over and made 

wore definite with the idea of promoting uniformity. This phase of the 
Msion is perhaps more important than the mere relocation of tests.” 

^ The Measurement of Intelligence. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916.) 

ftt ,f aD( ^ °^ ers> The Stanford Revision and Extension of the 

York" 1917*) ^ CQ ^ C f° r ^ easur * n 9 Indigence. (Baltimore: Warwick and 

There are no tests for years eleven, thirteen, fifteen, and seventeen. 
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show that the subject has responded in a way that is repre¬ 
sentative of his ability. When the examiner has arranged 
the necessary materials, 1 he proceeds by giving the set of ex¬ 
ercises for the highest year in which he judges the subject 
will pass all of them. If the child does these correctly, he 
passes to those for the higher years until the exercises be¬ 
come so difficult that the child is unable to do them. If the 
child fails to do all of the exercises of the first set, the ex¬ 
aminer tries those for lower years until a set is found which 
is sufficiently easy for the child. 

The following are illustrative of the sets of exercises used: 

Year III 

1. Points to parts of btdy. “Show me your nose, eyes, mouth, 
hair.” Passed if 3 o. 4 are correct. (Credit 2 months.) 

2. Names familiar objects. “What is this?” Show in turn a 
key, a penny, a closed knife, a watch, a pencil. Passes if 3 
of 5 are correct. (Credit 2 months.) 

3. Pictures, enumeration or better. At least three objects in one 
picture. “Tell me everything you see in the picture.” The 
three pictures used are, The Dutch Home, The Canoe, and 
The Post Office Scene. (Credit 2 months.) 

4. Gives sex. If S* is a boy E asks, “Are you a little boy or a 
little girl?” If S is a girl, € asks, “Are you a little girl or a 
little boy?” (Credit 2 moi ths.) 

5. Give last name. “What is your last name?” (Credit 2 
months.) 

6. Repeats 6-7 syllables. Passed if 1 of 3 is correct. 

“Say just what I say.” 

a. I have a little dog. 

b. The dog runs after the cat. 

c. In summer the sun is hot. 

(Credit 2 months.) 

Alternate. Repeats three digits. 1 of 3. Order correct. 
Read 1 per second. 

6-4-1.3-5-2.8-3-7. 

* S=Subject. E=Examincr._ ^ 

1 These are supplied by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Year IX 

1. S must name (a) Day of week, (b) month, (c) day of month, 
and (d) year. Credit 2 months if a, b, and d are correct and 
error in c is not more than 3 days. 

2. E presents five weighted cubes which all look alike. They 
weigh 3, 6, 9,12 and 15 grams. S must arrange them in order 
of weight twice out of three trials. (Credit 2 months.) 

3. S makes change without use of coins, paper or pencil. S must 
take from 10(f; 12(f from 15^, and 4^ from 25^. Passed if 

2 of 3 are correct. (Credit 2 months.) 

4. S must repeat 4 digits backwards. E reads one per second. 

fi-5-2-8.4-9-3-7.8-G-2-9 

Passed if 1 of 3 is correct. (Credit 2 months.) 

5. S must make one sentence or not over two coordinate clauses 
which include the three words: (a) boy, river, ball; or (b) 
work, money, men; or (c) desert, rivers, lakes. Passed if 2 of 

3 are correct. (Credit 2 months.) 

6. Rhymes. S must give three rhymes for each word. One 
minute is allowed for each word. The words are: day, mill, 
and spring. Passed if three rhymes are furnished for each of 
two of the words. (Credit 2 months.) 

Alternate 1. Name the months of the year. Time, 15 seconds. 
Alternate 2. Give total value of stamps. Three 2 cent and 
three 1 cent stamps. 

Scores secured. Two scores are secured by the use of the 

Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. These are 

called “Mental Age” (M.A.) and “Intelligence Quotient” 

(I-Q.). The mental age is found by adding to the highest 

year in which all of the tests are passed the scores made in 

the following years. For example, a child passes all of the 

exercises in Year VIII, three in Year IX, two in Year X, and 

one m Year XII — then his score would be recorded as 
follows: 

Mil.8 years 0 month 


IX . 6 months 

X . 4 months 

XI.. 2 months 


Mental Age.. .9 years. 
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If the child whose score we have here is ten years of age, the 
intelligence quotient would in this case be 0.9 X 100, or 90. 
The formula for the I.Q. being cbf °TgS J age X 100 = I.Q. 
The mental age score is interpreted to be the measure of 
the subject’s general mental ability. Within the limits of 
the test’s capacity to measure, all pupils of the same mental 
age are assumed to have the same ability to do ordinary 
school work, handle abstract relations, etc., regardless of 
their chronological ages. The intelligence quotient is in¬ 
terpreted to mean the ratio of the subject’s mental age to 
the mental age of a typical or normal child of the same 
chronological age. If the subject’s I.Q. is 100, this means 
that he has the mental age which is the average mental age 
of all of the children of his chronological age. In so far as 
this intelligence quotient remains constant, it is a prediction 
of the probable limits of development of the child’s intelli¬ 
gence. 

Advantages and limitations of the Stanford-Binet Scale. 
The chief advantage of an individual mental examination is 
the opportunity it affords for a trained examiner to observe 
the child’s behavior under standardized conditions. When 
giving group tests the difficulties and mistakes of individuals 
are not so readily observed. In a group test the subject 
often is led to guess or waste time on misunderstood or very 
difficult exercises. In the individual tests the examiner 
may guide the subject into the best possible response for that 
subject. 

Along with this advantage there is the disadvantage that 
individual tests demand the service of more highly trained 
examiners. The minimum of training is probably that se¬ 
cured in the supervised testing of at least twenty children. 1 

1 For a discussion of the training of teachers for intelligence testing see 
Dickson, Virgil E., and Martens, Elise H., “Training Teachers for Mental 
Testing in Oakland, California”; in Journal of Educational Research , vol. 7, 
pp. 100-08. (February, 1928.) 
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Terman 1 describes the requirements in terms of personality 
and in training in addition to that secured from giving the 
tests. In general these personal qualities are those which 
are found in the very best teachers. Psychological training 
beyond that given in the standard teacher training courses is 
desirable, but not necessary. 2 

An examiner possessing the minimum qualifications should 
secure fairly reliable mental-age scores with several of the 
individual tests. Such examiners should always work under 
the supervision of trained psychologists. If working only 
under the direction of the supervisory staff of a school sys¬ 
tem, the results of the mental tests should never be offered 
as evidence for a diagnosis of any grade of feeble-minded¬ 
ness. In all situations where low I.Q.’s are secured, the best 
attitude is that of doubt of the reliability of the score. r l he 
next step should be that of inquiry and investigation into 
possible causes for so low a score. Terman 3 states that 
“Nearly all who are below 70 or 75 I.Q. are feeble-minded.” 
Since the army testing experience there has been a strong 
tendency to modify this statement, as many soldiers with 
I.Q.’s of much less than 70 were found to have been self- 

1 Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, pp. 124-27. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916.) 

1 For the person who cannot take formal training in the giving of Binet 
tests, these exercises will be valuable after a careful study of the manual. 
Observe a well-trained examiner. If possible observe such an examiner 
during the giving of tests which cover the whole field of the scale. This 
usually means the examination of three subjects, one of about three years 
of age, another of five or six years, and a third of about nine years of age. 
After such observations the novitiate should try giving the scale through¬ 
out with the manual at hand, preferably to an adult. After giving the scale 
two or three times to adults, the examiner should strive to correct errors in 
procedure which have been discovered, and then test several subjects be¬ 
ginning with younger children. Obviously these first tests should be regarded 
as practice tests and the results should not be considered as more than 
rough indications of the true measures. 

1 Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 141. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916.) 
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supporting citizens and efficient soldiers. The diagnosis of 
feeble-mindedness, unless the case is very obvious, should be 
left to the psychiatrist or the psychologist with institutional 
experience. 

The individual examination requires rather expensive 
material and a large expenditure of time for giving the ex¬ 
aminations. Careful tests require from thirty minutes to an 
hour and a half, younger children usually requiring less time 
than older children and adults. 

Reliability and validity of the Stanford-Binet Scale. The 
Stanford-Binet Scale has been generally assumed to give a 
highly valid and reliable measurement of intelligence. The 
reliability and validity of measures of intelligence by means 
of other instruments, particularly group tests, are frequently 
given in terms of a comparison with the results of Stanford- 
Binet examinations. This opinion is based partly upon the 
obviously careful way in which Binet scores are secured. 
The examiner is supposedly well trained, and is able to give 
full attention to one subject at a time. The thorough and 
careful standardization of the Stanford-Binet has added 
greatly to the feeling of confidence which examiners have in 
this scale. More tangible evidences of the degree of reliabil¬ 
ity have been furnished by a great number of students who 
have reported the results of the use of the scales. Some of 
these results are confirmatory of Terman’s original study. 
For example, Miss Edith Whitcomb 1 shows that 2360 pri¬ 
mary children, measured with the Stanford-Binet, show a 
distribution of I.Q.’s in striking agreement with Termans 
distribution of 905 cases. 

Other studies have been concerned with the relationship 
between Stanford-Binet scores and success in school work. 

1 Whitcomb, M. Edith, “Intelligence Tests in the Primary Grades"; 
in Journal of Educational Research, vol. 5, pp. 58-GO. (January, 
1922.) 
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Terman 1 reports a correlation of .45 between I.Q. and qualr 
ity of school work. Miss Whitcomb found “that approxi¬ 
mately eighty-five or ninety per cent do work that agrees 
fairly well with the intelligence quotient.” 2 Terman reports 
a correlation of .48 between teachers’ ratings of intelligence 
and I.Q. Neither of these relationships is conclusive, as 
both the school marks and the teachers’ estimation of in¬ 
telligence are inaccurate. A correlation of .60 is about all 
that we can expect between such criteria and a perfect 
measure of intelligence. 

When the reliability of the Stanford-Binet Scale is studied 
by comparing the scores from half of the exercises of each 
age group with the scores on the other half, the resulting 
coefficient of correlation is above .90. 3 This shows that the 
scale measures very consistently the ability or capacity 
which it measures. 

The Stanford-Binet Scale does not measure normal or 
superior older children and adults as well as it measures 
younger children. This relatively inaccurate measurement 
of older subjects is due to the relatively low upper limit of 
the scale. A subject who passes all of the tests in the four¬ 
teen-year group has only the sixteen- and eighteen-year 
groups in which to gain additional credits, while a child who 
passes all the tests in the eight-year group, but fails in some 
tests in the nine-year group, still has a chance to make scat¬ 
tering credits throughout all of the higher groups. 

Retests and constancy of the I.Q. Retests of the same 
children after an interval have frequently been used as an 
indication of the reliability of measurements by the Binet 

1 Terman, L. M., The Stanford Revision and Extension of Binet-Simon 
&*/» Measuring Intelligence, p. 127. (Baltimore: Warwick and York, 

1 Whitcomb, M. Edith, “Intelligence Tests in the Primary Grades”; in 
Journal of Educational Research, vol. 5, p. 59. (January, 1922.) 

1 The coefficient of reliability is slightly larger, about .95. 
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Scale. The I.Q.’s secured by the first and later examina¬ 
tions were compared and coefficients of correlation calcu¬ 
lated. Baldwin and Stecher 1 summarize their studies as 
followsThe coefficients of correlation between all examina¬ 
tions within the four groups are high and reliable, ranging 
from +.72 P.E. ± .05 to +.93 P.E. ± .02, showing that they 
may be used as a basis for prediction. The correlations are 
probably only slightly modified by the personal equations of 
the examiners.” “For comparison it is of interest to note 
the size of the correlations obtained by other examiners. 
These were: Bobertag, +.95 (Binet), Terman + .93 (Stan¬ 
ford), Cuneo and Terman .95, .94 and .85 (Stanford), 
Rosenow .82 (Binet and Stanford), Rugg and Colloton .84 
(Stanford).” These results are similar to those of certain 
unpublished studies which have come to the writer’s atten¬ 
tion. Since Baldwin and Stecher’s coefficients were not cor¬ 
rected for attenuation, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the true reliability is expressed by a coefficient of approxi¬ 
mately .93. The results of these studies may be summa¬ 
rized by the statement that the chances are even that a 
second test will not change a child’s I.Q. more than 4.5 
points. 

There is evidence that measurements by a trained ex¬ 
aminer are highly objective. Terman 2 reports correlation 
of .929 and .94 between tests on the same children given by 
different examiners after an interval. Since these are fully 
as high correlations as are found on retests by the same ex¬ 
aminers, it would indicate that the personal factor is not 
often operative in changing the results of the tests. Other 
workers agree with these conclusions. 

1 Baldwin, Bird T., and Stecher, L. I., Menial Groiclh Cline of Normal 
and Superior Children. University of Iowa Studies, vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 46 and 
53. (Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1922.) 

2 Terman, L. M., The Intelligence of School Children, pp. 142-46. (Bos¬ 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919.) 
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Although the evidence indicates the reliability of the 
Stanford-Binet is high, examiners must be cautioned to be 
watchful for those exceptional cases in which one testing 
does not give a true measure of the child’s intelligence. 
Baldwin and Steelier 1 report a case in which the I.Q.’s for 
successive tests were 111, 116, 139, 140, 138. They report 
that “ a careful study of this case showed no difference in the 
method of examination and no unusual physical condition 
aside from the adolescent physiological acceleration.” It is 
significant, however, that the first and second examinations 
were made by E. V., while two other examiners made the 
other tests. The writer has found cases in which one ex¬ 
aminer could not secure a complete response from a subject 
from which other examiners secured excellent responses. 

The investigation of the mental growth of children and 
the study of the results of retests has led to some controversy 
over the constancy of the I.Q . 2 Without attempting to re¬ 
view the controversial literature, we may state that, for 
practical purposes, the I.Q. may be assumed to be approxi¬ 
mately constant for normal children within the age limits of 
three to twelve. Subnormal children and gifted children do 
not show as high a degree of constancy in the I.Q. As 
Kuhlman 3 has pointed out, absolute constancy is not neces- 


1 Baldwin, Bird T., and Steelier, L. I., Mental Growth Curve of Normal 
and Superior Children. University of Iowa Studies, vol. 2, no. 1, p. 36. 
(Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1922.) 

2 Doll, Edgar A., "The Growth of Intelligence"; in Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Psychology, vol. 10, pp. 524-25. (December, 1919.) 

Terman, L. M., "Mental Growth and the I.Q.”; in Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Psychology, vol. 11, pp. 325-41. (June, 1921.) 

Freeman, F. N., "The Interpretation and Application of the Intelligence 
Quotient in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 12, pp. 8-13. (Jan¬ 
uary, 1921.) 

Rugg. H., and Colloton, C., "Constancy of the Stanford-Binet I.Q. as 
Shown by Retests”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 12, pp. 315— 

22. (June, 1921.) 

2 Kuhlman, F., "The Results of Repeated Mental Reexaminations of 
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sary for purposes of prediction. If we know the I.Q. is ap¬ 
proximately constant for a certain period for normal chil¬ 
dren, and that it varies in known ways for other children and 
for other life periods, this is sufficient for purposes of pre¬ 
diction. The evidence which is accumulating points to this 
kind of behavior of the I.Q. The conclusion of Baldwin and 
Stecher 1 is generally accepted: “An analysis of the individ¬ 
ual growth curve shows that the I.Q. is only approximately 
constant during successive examinations. The amount of 
difference between I.Q.’s obtained at various examinations is 
sufficiently small, and the correlations between the exami¬ 
nations are sufficiently high, with small probable errors of 
estimate, to permit of predicting from an earlier examination 
what the individual’s later development will be.” 

Goddard’s Revision of the Binet Scale ( 1911 ). This re¬ 
vision was the first one made in America, but it has been 
very largely displaced by the Stanford Revision. Goddard 
did not change the content of Binet’s 1911 Scale, but 
shifted the tests about and added tests for Year XV and 
“Adult.” 2 The testing procedure is similar to that of the 
Stanford Revision. Terman 3 reports that scores secured 
from Goddard’s Revision were higher than those secured by 
the Stanford Revision in the lower years, and lower in the 
years above ten or eleven. Making this allowance, the 

639 Feeble-Minded over a Period of Ten Years”; in Journal of Applied 
Psychology, vol. 5, pp. 195-224. (September, 1921.) 

1 Baldwin, Bird T., and Stecher, L. I., Menial Groicth Curve of Normal and 
Superior Children. University of Iowa Studies, vol. 2, no. 1, p. 59. (Iowa 
City: University of Iowa, 1922.) 

2 Goddard, II. II., ‘‘Two Thousand Normal Children Measured by the 
Binet Measuring Scale of Intelligence”; in The Pedagogical Seminary, vol 
28, pp. 232-59. (June, 1921.) 

Goddard, H. H., The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence. Re¬ 
printed from the Training School Manual, January, 1920. (This Manual 
may be secured from the Training School, Vineland, New Jersey.) 

3 Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 62. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916.) 
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reliability and validity of Goddard’s Revision approximates 
that of the Stanford-Binet. 

Kuhlman’s Revision. 1 Kuhlman’s early revision had the 
same faults as the Goddard Revision; that is, the scores were 
too high for the lower ages and too low at the upper end. 
Also like Goddard’s and the original Binet, the directions 
were not explicit and standardized. Both of these defects 
are remedied in the 1922 Revision. Furthermore, Kuhlman 
has eliminated nineteen of the original tests which were un¬ 
satisfactory, and he has increased the number of tests in 
each age group to eight. This should add to the reliability 
of the scale. The scale was standardized by the examina¬ 
tion of about seven thousand children. In the manual there 
are full explicit directions for giving the tests, and a table 
from which I.Q.’s may be read directly is given in the Ap¬ 
pendix. Examiners trained in the use of the Stanford-Binet 
will need considerable practice before they are proficient in 
the use of the Kuhlman Revision, and vice versa. 

An interesting variation of the Kuhlman Revision is the 
addition of tests for ages below the third year. All other 
revisions of the Binet Scale begin at three years. Kuhlman 
supplies tests for ages three months, six months, twelve 
months, eighteen months, and two years. Samples of these 
tests are given with only suggestive descriptions. 

1 Kuhlman, F., A Revision of the Binct-Sinwn System for Measuring the 
Intelligence of Children. (Monograph Supplement of Journal of Psycho - 
Asthcnics, September, 1912. 41 pp.) 

Kuhlman, F., “Some Results of Examining 1000 Public School Children, 

with a Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests of Intelligence by Untrained 

Teachers”; in Journal of PsTicho-Asthenics, vol. 28, pp. 155-79, 2SS-69. 
(1914.) 

Kuhlman, F., A Handbook of Mental Teste. (Baltimore; Warwick and 
York, 1922. 208 pp.) 
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For the Three-Months-Old Child 1 

1. Carrying hand or object to mouth. Place a small block or 
other object in the child’s right hand and note if it is carried 
to the mouth. Repeat for left hand. 

2. Reaction to sudden sounds. 

3. Binocular coordination. 

4. Turning eyes to object in marginal field of vision. 

5. Winking at an object threatening the eyes. 

Age, Twelve Months 

1. Sitting and standing. 

2. Speech. Successful combination of two or three syllables. 

3. Imitation of movements. 

4. Marking with pencil. 

5. Recognition of objects. 

Age, Eighteen Months 

1. Drinking. 

2. Feeding with spoon or fork. 

3. Speech. Use of some words, or understanding of a question 
unaccompanied by gesture. 

4. Spitting out solids. 

5. Recognition of objects in pictures. 

Advantages and limitations of the Kuhlman Revision. 
Kuhlman 2 reports retest results for a group of feeble-minded 
children which are similar to those secured by use of the 

1 Kuhlman, F., A Handbook of Menial Tests, pp. 86 ff. (Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1922.) 

Examples quoted are inadequately described for testing purposes. Ob¬ 
viously one who would give these tests must follow the complete descrij>* 
tions given in the Manual. 

2 Kuhlman, F., “The Results of Repeated Mental Reexaminations of 
639 Feeble-Minded over a Period of Ten Years”; in Journal of Applied 
Psychology , vol. 5, pp. 195-224. (September, 1921.) 
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Stanford Revision. Since the Kuhlman Scale is very similar 
to the Stanford-Binet in both content and in the directions 
for giving and scoring, we may estimate that the Kuhlman 
Revision will secure results similar in validity and reliability 
to those secured by the Stanford Revision. 

The Kuhlman Scale may be used down to the three- 
months-old level, which makes it valuable for the testing of 
infants. If the standards here prove valid and reliable, 
this test should be of great service for those who wish to 
adopt foundlings or orphans. The Kuhlman Revision does 
not secure a mental age score above fifteen years. This re¬ 
stricts its usefulness for the older children. 

2. Individual performance tests 

The Binet Scales have often been criticized for making 
undue use of language. For meeting the criticism there 
have been a number of performance tests designed to test 
special functions. Such tests as the tapping tests, form 
boards, cube construction, and many others have long been 
in use in psychological clinics. 1 

Pintner-Paterson performance tests. 2 The Pintner- 
Paterson Performance Scale is made up of a well-selected 
group of tests which involve a minimum of language. This 
scale was planned for use with deaf children, but has since 
been used successfully with foreign children and other chil¬ 
dren who have language difficulties. There are fifteen tests 
in all, most of which require the subject to fit blocks or parts 
of a picture into holes cut from a board or picture. This 
description, however, gives a very inadequate idea of their 
nature and use. 


1 See Whipple, G. M., Manual of Mental and Physical Tuts, vols. I and 
ii. (Baltimore: W'arwick and York, 1910.) 

1 Pintner, Rudolf, and Paterson, Donald, A Scale of Performance 
Tests. (Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1917.) 
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The Army Performance Scale. 1 After considerable ex¬ 
perimentation with various performance tests, the army ex¬ 
aminers adopted ten groups of tests as a Performance Scale. 
These tests are named in Table XXVI, which gives the cor¬ 
relations between the tests of the Army Performance Scale 2 
and the Stanford-Binet. The tests are arranged in the order 
of correlation rank; the numbers at the left denote the num¬ 
bers of the tests in the Army Performance Scale. 


Table XXVI. Coefficient of Correlation (r) between 
Stanford-Binet and the Tests of the Army Performance 
Scale. (P.P. = Pintner-Paterson Scale.) 


No. OF 
Test on 
Army Scale 

Name of Test 

r 

No. OF 
Cases 

7 

Digit symbol 

0.777 

200 

C 

Designs 

0.735 

200 

9 

Picture arrangement 

0.723 

134 

2 

Mannikin and feature profile (P.P.) 

0.070 

200 

1 

Ship test (P.P.) 

0.001 

134 

8 

Maze test (Porteus) 

0.055 

2G0 

10 

Picture completion 

0.050 

134 

4 

Cube construction 

0.033 

200 

3 

Cube imitation (P.P.) 

0.597 

134 

5 

Form board 

0.480 

134 


Scores from the complete Performance Scale correlated 
.834 with scores from the Stanford-Binet. As the army ex¬ 
aminers had tried the Porteus Mazes, the Pintner-Paterson 
Performance Scale, and various other combinations of non¬ 
language tests, it is probable that the Army Performance 
Scale represents an improvement over the other scales. 

1 Yerkes, Robert M., Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, vol. 
15, part 2, pp. 400-07. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1921.) 

2 Adapted from Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, vol. 15, 
part 2, p. 404. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1921.) 
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Such tests will find their chief usefulness in the hands of 
experienced clinicians. 

3. Group tests for literate school children 

Group tests for measuring intelligence include all of those 
which may be given by one examiner to several children or 
adults at the same time. This characteristic distinguishes 
them from the tests described in the preceding pages. In 
this section we shall describe those tests designed for literate 
school children who are able to read, with a reasonable de¬ 
gree of fluency, exercises printed in English and to write the 
responses asked for. In the following section we shall de¬ 
scribe those group intelligence tests which do not require 
that a person taking the test be able to read. 

Definition of terms. In describing group tests of intelli¬ 
gence, the word “examination” (or “scale ”) will be used to 
designate the booklet which usually includes several pages 
of tests and which is to be given at a sitting. The word 
“ exercise ” will be used for a single unit, such as, “ How many 
are thirty men and seven men?” The word “test” will be 
used to denote a group of exercises usually on one page of an 
examination booklet, and usually worked out in response to 
one set of instructions without interruption. The word 
“form” will be used to denote a collection of material which 
constitutes an examination which is in a duplicate arrange¬ 
ment with another examination prepared by the same author 
or authors. The two examinations differ only in material 
used, and the scores of the two examinations are equivalent 
or capable of being corrected to an approximate equiva¬ 
lence. Thus “How many are 30 men and 7 men?” is the 
first “exercise” of the second “test” of group examination 
Alpha, Form 6. Obviously this use of terms cannot be fol¬ 
lowed where any of the terms are used with other meanings 
in titles of an examination. 
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Historical. The psychological examination of the men in 
the National Army gave a great impetus to the development 
and use of group examinations of intelligence. Prior to 1917 
there were no group examinations of intelligence in general 
use. Doubtless many workers had in mind the preparation 
of intelligence tests which could be used with groups of 
children, and obviously the use of educational tests sug¬ 
gested this procedure. Some had used certain of the Binet 
tests with groups. Otis was working out a set of tests which 
would be roughly the equivalents of the best tests of the 
Stanford-Binet, and also be of such organization that they 
could be given to groups of children. 

The following paragraph from the account of the con¬ 
struction of group examination used in the army indicates 
the influence of the pioneer work of Otis upon subsequent 
developments in this field: 

Fortunately certain members of the committee 1 had had en¬ 
couraging experience with various types of group tests, and be¬ 
lieved that these or others of similar kind could be readily adapted 
for army work. In this connection the contribution made by 
Arthur S. Otis, in devising a system of group tests, deserves special 
mention. The Otis tests embodied certain ingenious devices which 
permitted responses to be given without writing, and made possible 
objectivity in scoring. Otis generously placed all of his methods, 
together with correlation data which they had yielded, in the hands 
of Terman, who brought them before the committee. The scale 
which resulted from the committee’s work bears a close resemblance 
to the Otis Scale. Four of the ten tests in the original Army Scale 
for Group Testing were taken from the Otis Scale practically with¬ 
out change, and certain others were shaped in part by suggestions 
derived from the Otis series. 

1 Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, vol. 15, p. 299. (Wash¬ 
ington, 1921.) 

The committee on the psychological examination of recruits was com¬ 
posed of R. M. Yerkes, Chairman, W. V. Bingham, Secretary, H. H. God¬ 
dard, T. H. Haines, L. M. Terman, F. L. Wells, and G. M. Whipple. It 
met at the Training School, Vineland, New Jersey, on the afternoon of May 
28, 1917. 
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Army Alpha Group Intelligence Test. The Army Alpha 
Group Intelligence Test is the prototype of many of this 
group of examinations. For this reason, as well as for its 
historical interest, a more extended account of its derivation 
and structure will be given. 

The committee in charge of the construction of the army 
group examination adopted twelve criteria for judging the 
appropriateness of tests which had been proposed for use. 
They were as follows: 


(1) Adaptability for group use. (2) Validity as a measure of 
intelligence; that is, its correlation with other measures of intelli¬ 
gence of known validity. (3) The range of intelligence measured. 
It was extremely desirable to secure tests which would measure 
ability from the upper grades of mental deficiency to very superior 
levels of intelligence. This criterion made it impossible to consider 
certain tests which have shown themselves to be excellent measures 
of intelligence in somewhat restricted ranges. (4) Objectivity of 
scoring. It was agreed that, if possible, the tests should be ar¬ 
ranged so that the responses could be scored by means of stencils. 
Otis at Stanford University and Thurston at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology independently devised the stencil methods of scoring 
intelligence tests at approximately the same date (1915). Thorn¬ 
dike, however, had used it as early as 1914 in the scoring of a read¬ 
ing test. Otis seems to have been the first to arrange a battery of 
intelligence tests so that they could be scored exclusively by 
stencils. (5) Rapidity of scoring. (6) Unfavorableness to coach¬ 
ing. It was proposed to select only tests which could be made up 
in a large number of “forms” which would be entirely different in 
content but equal in difficulty. (7) Unfavorableness to malin¬ 
gering. (8) Unfavorableness to cheating. (9) Independence of 
schooling. It was agreed that the aim should be to test native 
ability rather than the results of school training. (10) Minimum 
of writing in responses. The aim was to secure tests which could 
e responded to in the main by underscoring, crossing out, etc 
as in the majority of the Otis tests. (11) Interest and appeal, 
.bverything else being equal the more interesting test should be 
preferred. (12) Economy of time. 1 


1 Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, vol. 15 , 
K Washington: Government Printing Office, 1921.) 


pp. 209-SOa 
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Ten tests were agreed upon by the committee with the 
criteria named in mind. The result of their work was Ex¬ 
amination a, which is made up of ten tests as follows: 


Test 1. Oral directions 
Test 2. Memory for digits 
Test 3. Disarranged sentences 
Test 4. Arithmetical reasoning 
Test 5. Information 


Test 6. Synonym antonym 

Test 7. Practical judgments 

Test 8. Number of series completion 

Test 9. Analogies 

Test 10. Number comparison 


After a thorough trial, Examination a was revised and 
the revision called Group Examination Alpha. In this re¬ 
vision the test of “ memory for digits ” (Test 2) and the test 
of “number comparison” (Test 10) were dropped from Ex¬ 
amination a and the other eight tests somewhat changed. 
At about the same time the committee produced Examina¬ 
tion Beta for illiterates. This examination was given by 
pantomime, and required no knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage on the part of those examined. Both Alpha and Beta 
have been used to examine school children. 

Army Group Intelligence Examination Alpha was found 
to possess the power to discriminate between the levels of 
intelligence of the adult men who were more intelligent and 
better readers, and the poorest twenty-five per cent in in¬ 
telligence and literacy. It was too difficult for the lower one 
fourth in intelligence and literacy. It was sufficiently diffi¬ 
cult so there were practically no perfect scores, but it was not 
very discriminating in its classification of the highest ten 
per cent of those examined. Since it was prepared for men, 
it is thought to be less adapted for women and girls. It is 
not so well adapted to the intermediate grades as are the 
National Intelligence Tests and other recently devised in¬ 
telligence examinations. 

The National Intelligence Tests. The most promising of 
the early revisions of the Army Group Intelligence Exam- 
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ination Alpha was the National Intelligence Tests. In de¬ 
scribing their derivation Whipple 1 says: 


Before the War, Professor Yerkes and Professor Terman ap¬ 
proached the General Education Board for the support of a sort of 
school survey which would include the measurement of the intelli¬ 
gence of a good-sized group of pupils. The success of the Army 
Alpha Intelligence Examination made it evident that the same 
general methods would be applicable for such an examination of 
intelligence and that there would almost certainly be attempts 
made on the part of various individuals who had had contact with 
the army methods to adapt these to the examination of school 
children. It was felt that it would be very advantageous to the 
whole movement of mental testing if this adaptation could be 
made carefully, systematically, under the auspices of some institu¬ 
tion or organization with prestige, and by men who would make a 
serious and expert contribution. The General Education Board 
acted favorably upon these suggestions with the proviso that the 
National Research Council should take the responsibility for the 
undertaking and that a group of four or five psychologists should 
cooperate in working out the details. A sum of money was appro¬ 
priated for the work, and Messrs. Haggerty, Terman. Thorndike, 
Yerkes, and the speaker were made the members of the committee. 


Types of tests in group intelligence examinations of the 
Army Alpha Type. As we have indicated, there are a num¬ 
ber of intelligence examinations which are of the same 
general type as the Army Group Examination Alpha. In 
order to economize space, the general structure of the follow¬ 
ing group intelligence examinations will be described to- 
gether; (l) Army Group Intelligence Examination Alpha; 
\*) Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 2; (3) Illinois 
General Intelligence Scale; (4) National Intelligence Tests, 
Scale A and Seale B; (5) Terman Group Test of Mental 

Ability; and (6) Otis Group Intelligence Seale, Advanced 
inanimation. 
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The types of exercises which make up the tests of these 
examinations will be illustrated by quoting the fore exer¬ 
cises which precede the test proper or by giving representa¬ 
tive exercises. Slight variations occur in the general struc¬ 
ture of certain of the tests in different examinations. How¬ 
ever, the description given here will serve to acquaint the 
student with the general character of the tests. For a more 
intimate acquaintance, one should secure a copy of the ex¬ 
aminations and make a first-hand study of the tests. In all 
of the tests the exercises are arranged in approximately 
ascending order of difficulty, and the time allowed the pupils 
is such that practically none are able to finish. Sixteen 
types of tests are illustrated below. 

1. The Analogies Test. 

Look at this line: 

(a) sky, blue:: grass —table green warm big 

Notice the four words in heavy type. One of them — green — 
has a line drawn under it. Grass is green just as the sky is blue. 

Look at the line (b) below: A fish swims and a man does what? 
Draw a line under the one word of the four in heavy type which 
tells what a man does. 

Now look at line (c). Night means the opposite of day. What 
word means the opposite of white? Draw a line under it. 

(b) fish — swims:: man — paper time walks girl 

(c) day — night:: white — red black clear pure 

2. Arithmetic computation. This is a general power test, 
similar to the Woody-McCall Arithmetic Scale (see page 
56). There is, however, a time limit which is such that 
practically no student can complete all of the exercises. 

3. Arithmetic problems . A test consisting of simple arith¬ 
metic problems is found in all of this group of intelligence 
examinations. The quantities in the problems are so small 
that practically no written computations are required. 
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4. The Best Answer Test. 1 

Read each question or statement and make a cross before the 
best answer. 

Sample 

Why do we buy clocks? Because 

1. We like to hear them strike. 

2. They have hands. 

3. They tell us the time. 

Spokes of a wheel are often made of hickory because 

1. Hickory is tough. 

2. It cuts easily. 

3. It takes paint nicely. 

5. Classification Test. 2 In this test a pupil is given a list 
of five words, four of them are alike in some respect. The 
pupil is asked to find the word which is unlike the others 
and to cross it out. The following are sample exercises. 

1. bullet cannon gun sword pencil 

2. Canada Chicago China India France 

3. Frank James John Sarah William 

6. Comparison Test. 

If the two things in a pair are the same, write S on the dotted 
line between them. If they are different, write D on the dotted 
line between them. Do each one as you come to it. 

Begin here 273.273 

2861.3854 

Roland R.C.Rollan R.C. 

7. The Digit Symbol Test. 3 


Look at the sign and figure in each of the following circles: 



1 Also called Common Sense Test. 

* is ver y to the “similarity test” used by Otis. 

Also called the Substitution Test. 
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Under the circles are some exercises having the same signs. Look 
at the exercise (a). Find the circle in which this sign is printed. 
The figure 3 is in the same circle. This means that the sign in 
exercise (a) stands for 3. Write the figure 3 in the square next to 
the sign to which it belongs. Look at exercise (b). There are 
two signs in this exercise. Find the figure which is in the same 
circle with the first sign. Write this figure in the first blank 
square. Do the same for the second sign. Look at exercise 
(c). Write the figures for these signs in the three blank squares. 
Write them in the order that the signs come. 

8. The Disarranged or Dissected Sentence Test. 1 

The words on each line below make one sentence if put in order. 
If the sentence the words would make is true, underline the word 
“true” at the side of the page. If the sentence they would make is 
false, underline the word “false.” 


men money for work.(true false) 

uphill rivers flow all.(true false) 

ocean waves the has.(true false) 


9. Disarranged Sentence Test with Cross-out Variation} 

Look at line (a) below. The words of this line are “see a I man 
on.” In this order the words do not make sense but they can be 
made into a sentence if you leave out one word. The sentence is 
“I see a man.” The word to be left out is “on.” Draw a line 
through it. In each of the other lines when one word is crossed 
out, the remaining words can be made into a true sentence. Cross 
out the extra word in each line. 

(a) see a I man on 

(b) knife chair the sharp is 

(c) John broken window trees has the 

10. Directions Test. In the exercises of this test a child 
is given directions for doing something. In the more diffi¬ 
cult exercises these directions are involved and intricate. 
The thing to be done is very simple. The following is a 
sample exercise. 

1 Also called the Mixed Sentence Test. 

2 Also called Verbal Ingenuity. 
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If 5 is more than 3, then cross out the number 4 unless four is 
more than 6, in which case draw a line under the number 5. 

123456789 

A certain letter is the fourth letter to the right of another letter. 
This other letter is midway between two other letters. One of 
these last two letters is next after E in the alphabet and the other 
is just before K in the alphabet. What is the “certain letter” 
first mentioned? (This exercise refers to a list of letters which 
is given as a part of the test.) 


11. The Information Test. 

Draw a line under the one word that makes the sentence true, 
as shown in the sample. 

Our first President was 

Adams Jefferson Lincoln Washington. 

Coffee is a kind of 

bark berry leaf root. 

The logical selection test in the Terman Group Test and 
the National Intelligence Tests is a modification of this test 
which calls for the underlining of two words. 

12. Number Series Completion. 

5 10 15 20 25 .. .. 

20 18 16 14 12 .. .. 

In each row try to find out how the numbers are made up, then 
on the two dotted lines write the two numbers that should come 
next. 

The Arithmetic Ingenuity Test in the Illinois General 
Intelligence Scale resembles this, but uses the cross-out 
modification. 


13. Picture Completion. 

Each of these pictures has something missing, and you are to 
put in with your pencil the missing 
part. Look at the first one. It is 
the picture of a boy’s face, but it has UTLa J 
no mouth. Now with your pencil JL* m i 
mark in a mouth. The woman has 

no eye. Give her an eye. The other V ~'\ x. 

pictures are to be finished in the same '' 

way. A B 


l 9 1 


•*7T\ 


\ 
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H- Sentence Completion Test. 

Write on each dotted line one word to make the sentence sound 
sensible and right. 

Sugar.sweet. 

Fire is hot, but ice is. 

15. Sentence Meaning. 

Draw a line under the right answer. 


Is coal obtained from mines?. Yes No 

Are all men six feet tall?. Yes No 


Does a conscientious person ever make mistakes?.. Yes No 

Are tentative decisions usually final?. Yes No 

Is rancor usually characterized by persistence?.... Yes No 

16. The Synonym-Antonym Test. 

Look at these exercises: 

(a) good — bad. same opposite 

(b) little — small. . same opposite 

(c) rich — poor. same opposite 

In exercise (a) “good” means the opposite of “bad.” This is 
shown by a line drawn under the word “opposite.” In exercise 
(b) “little” means the same as “small.” Would you draw a line 
under “same” or “opposite” ? You would draw it under “same.” 
In exercise (c) do “rich” and “poor” mean the same or opposite? 
Draw a line under “same” or “opposite” to show your answer. 

Table XXVII has been prepared to show the frequency of 
the occurrence of each type of test in the six group intelli¬ 
gence examinations listed on page 355. This table is to be 
read as follows: In the Army Alpha, Test 7 is “analogies”; 
Test 2, “arithmetic problems Test 3, “best answerTest 
5, “disarranged sentences,” etc. Slight modifications have 
been made in some of the tests by the authors of the exami¬ 
nations. From this table it will be noted that “arithmetic 
problems” occur in all except the National Intelligence 
Test, Scale B. “ Arithmetic computation ” occurs only in 
the examination just mentioned. Other tests which occur 
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frequently are “analogies,” “ information,” and “ synonym- 
antonym.” 

Table XXVII. Showing the Location of the Various Tests 

in Six Intelligence Examinations 


Type of Test 


1. Analogies. 

2. Arithmetic Com¬ 

putation . 

3. Arithmetic Prot>- 

lems. 

4. Best Answer. 

5. Classification- 

6. Comparison. 

7. Digit Symbol.... 

8. Disarranged Sen¬ 

tence . 

9. Verbal Ingenuity 

10. Directions. 

11. Information.- 

12. Number Series 

Completion.... 
IS. Picture Comple¬ 
tion. 

14. Sentence Com¬ 

pletion. 

15. Sentence Mean¬ 

ing. 

16. Synonym-Anto¬ 

nym . 

Proverbs. 

Memory.. 

Geometrical 

forms. 

Arithmetic In¬ 
genuity. 


Alpha 

Haggekty 
Delta 2 

Illi¬ 

nois 

National 

A 

National 

B 

Otis 

T HU¬ 
MAN 

7 

• • 

i 

• • 

4 

7 

7 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

2 

2 

2 

1 

• • 

5 

5 

3 

5 

• • 

• t 

• • 

, # 

2 

• • 


• • 


• • 

8 

9 


• • 

• • 

• # 

5 

0 # 

0 0 

• • 

• • 

4 

5 

• 0 

• 0 

• • 

5 

• • 

• • 

JC 

• • 

0 0 

3 

8 

• • 

1 

• • 

0 

• • 

• • 

i 

0 0 

0 0 

» 

b 

3 

3 

2 

0 0 

4 

G 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

3 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 0 

0 0 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

• • 

9 

0 0 

♦ • 

I i 

• • 

• • 

3 

• • 

6 

4 

4 

7 

4 

0 § 

2 

,1 

3 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• # 

• • 

• • 

10 

6 

0 0 

• # 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 

• 0 

• • 

0 0 

• • 

0 0 

0 0 

• • 


Other group intelligence examinations for literate school 
children. There are a number of other group intelligence 
examinations for literate school children which have been 
used in a large number of schools. Among the most im¬ 
portant of these are the Pressey Intermediate Classification 
Test; Pressey Senior Classification Test; Chicago Group In¬ 
telligence Test; Miller Mental Ability Test; and Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Intermediate Ex¬ 
amination, and Higher Examination. Space does not per¬ 
mit a description of these examinations. Several of the 
tests in these examinations are similar to those described. 
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Limitations and advantages. Directions for scoring are 
given in the manuals accompanying the examinations. In 
most cases the scoring is to be done by means of stencils, 
which makes it highly objective and reduces the time re¬ 
quired to a minimum. 

The outstanding advantage of these measuring instru¬ 
ments in comparison with those which must be administered 
to children individually is the great economy of time result¬ 
ing from testing children in groups. There is an added ad¬ 
vantage in that less training and experience is required of 
the examiner. 

Although these intelligence examinations have been pre¬ 
sented as suitable for Grades III to XII inclusive, it must be 
borne in mind that their functions are not identical. Some 
are more appropriate for use in the high school than others. 
On the other hand, certain ones have been specifically in¬ 
tended for use in the elementary schools. The Army Group 
Examination Alpha was designed to measure the intelligence 
of adults. It has been used to secure satisfactory measure¬ 
ments of third-grade children, but it is not recommended for 
use below the seventh grade. Haggerty Intelligence Exam¬ 
ination, Delta 2, is adapted to Grades III to IX. The Illi¬ 
nois General Intelligence Scale is especially recommended 
for Grades VI, VII, and VIII. The National Intelligence 
Tests are designed for Grades III to VIII. The Otis Group 
Intelligence Scale is best suited to high school and college. 
The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability is designed for 
use in junior and senior high schools. 

Under the head of validity two questions arise: (1) Does 
the examination measure a pupil’s capacity to learn or does 
it measure some other trait? (2) How accurately does it 
measure the thing which it measures or what is its reliabil¬ 
ity? The second of these questions is answered by calculat¬ 
ing the coefficient of reliability. The first is answered in 
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part by comparing the scores yielded by the group intelli¬ 
gence test with certain criteria. The most frequently used 
criteria are measures secured by some revision of the Binet- 
Simon Tests, teachers’ estimates, and composite scores. 

The reliability of the Army Group Examination Alpha is 
approximately .85. The coefficient of correlation between 
the measures of the mental ages yielded by the test and the 
mental ages as determined by the Binet Scale is .81. When 
teachers are given careful instructions for estimating intelli¬ 
gence, correlations between test scores and teachers’ esti¬ 
mates will be in the neighborhood of .60. The probable 
error of measurement of the Army Group Examination 
Alpha is about thirteen points. Otis gives the coefficient of 
reliability for his scale of .967 and the probable error of 
measurement 13.7 points or three and one half months of 
mental age. 1 Correlation between measures yielded by the 
Terman Group Scale and Stanford-Binet Scores is about .80. 
The reliability coefficient of .875 has been obtained for the 
former. The reliability of the Illinois General Intelligence 
Scale is .92. The coefficient of correlation between scores 
yielded by it and those yielded by the Otis Group Intelli¬ 
gence Test or the National Intelligence Tests is approxi¬ 
mately .80. 2 

Stenquist has reported coefficients of correlation with a 
composite score obtained from the following examinations: 
National Intelligence Tests, Scale A, Scale B; Haggerty 
Group Intelligence Examination, Delta 2; Otis Group In¬ 
telligence Scale, Advanced Examination; Myers Mental 
Measure; and the Kelley-Trabue Completion Language 

* Otis, A. S., “An Absolute Point Scale for the Group Measurement of 
Intelligence ; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 9, dd 838-48 
(June, 1918.) 

2 Monroe, Walter S., The Illinois Examination. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, vol. 19, no. 9, Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, no. 6, 
p. 58. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1921.) 
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Test. The following coefficients of correlation with this 
criterion are reported: 1 


Delta 2.808 

National A.801 

National B.788 

Otis.680 


Franzen has made a similar study with a composite score 
of thirteen examinations. 2 The following correlations with 
this composite score are quoted from his study: 


National A.93 

Terman.92 

Otis.92 

Delta 2.91 

Illinois.90 

National B.90 


Coefficients of reliability or coefficients expressing a com¬ 
parison with criterion measures of intelligence do not furnish 
any index of the presence of constant errors. They relate 
only to variable errors of measurement. As we have in¬ 
dicated, the measurement of intelligence by such tests as we 
have considered here is based on the assumption that all 
of the children tested have had approximately the same 
opportunities for acquiring the achievements measured. 
Whenever this assumption is not approximately true, we 
may expect constant errors to be introduced into the scores. 
This will happen whenever the children are given instruction 
which functions as coaching on the test. Such instruction 
may be given unintentionally in the course of the regular 
work of the school. In one case the average increase in 
mental age for a group of 134 children during a period of 

1 Stenquist, J. L., “A Case for the Low I.Q.”; in Journal of Educational 
Research, vol. 4, pp. 241-54. (November, 1921.) 

2 Haggerty, M. E., “Intelligence Examination, Delta 2”; in Journal of 
Educational Psychology, vol. 14, p. 273. (May, 1923.) 
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six months was slightly more than four years . 1 Whenever 
deliberate coaching occurs, greater constant errors may be 
introduced. 

In using group intelligence tests it should be borne in mind 
that mental ages of above fourteen or sixteen years do not 
have the same meaning in the case of all the tests. This re¬ 
sults in the intelligence quotient having a modified meaning. 
In order to recognize this difference, Otis has used “ index of 
brightness” (I.B.) instead of the intelligence quotient. 

4. Non-verbal intelligence tests 

The intelligence examinations to be described under this 
heading require no reading knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage by those being examined. A few of the tests are of 
such a character that the instructions can be given in panto¬ 
mime, which makes it possible to test children unacquainted 
with the English language. Most of the tests described here 
are designed for use in the kindergarten and in the primary 
grades. A few of them have been designed to be used also 
in grades above the third. 

The Army Group Intelligence Examination, Beta. This 
was the first of this type to be devised. It consisted of the 
following eight tests: 

Test 1. The Maze 

Test 2. Cube Analysis (counting tests) 

Test 3. X-0 series (completion tests) 

Test 4. Digit Symbol 

Test 5. Number checking (number comparison) 

Test 6. Pictorial Completion 
Test 7. Geometrical Construction 
Test 8. Memory for Designs 


Monroe, Walter S., The Illinois Examination. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, vol. 19, no. 9, Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, no. 6, 
P- 69. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1921.) 
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The following non-verbal intelligence examinations have 
been widely used: Dearborn Group Test of Intelligence, 
Series I, Revised Edition (Grades I to III); Dearborn Group 
Test of Intelligence, Series II, Revised Edition (Grades IV 
to IX); Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 1 (Grades 
I to III); Myers Mental Measure (Grades I to XII); Pintner 
Non-Verbal Mental Tests (Grades II to VIII); Pressey 
Primary Classification Test 1 (Grades I and II); Detroit 
First-Grade Intelligence Test. 

The tests by Dearborn have been found to yield rela¬ 
tively valid measures of intelligence, but require consider¬ 
able time to administer and to score. The tests by Hag¬ 
gerty and Pressey are convenient to give and also to score. 
This is one reason for their extensive use. The Myers 
Mental Measure has been criticized by some investigators, 2 
although the author (Myers) has pointed out certain falla¬ 
cies in their reasoning. 3 The test is recommended for use in 
Grades I to XII inclusive. This makes convenient com¬ 
parisons between pupils in different grades. 

5. Group tests for college students 

The Army Group Intelligence Examination Alpha has 
been used extensively with college students. The Otis- 
Group Intelligence Test, Advanced Examination, has also 
been used for this purpose. In addition certain tests have 
been designed for high-school graduates and college students. 

1 This is a revision of the original Pressey Primary Scale which has been 
very widely used. 

2 Henmon, V. A. C., and Streitz, Ruth, “A Comparative Study of Four 
Group Scales for the Primary Grades”; in Journal of Educational Research , 
vol. 5, pp. 185-94. (March, 1922.) 

Stenquist, J. L., “Unreliability of Individual Scores in Mental Measure¬ 
ments”; in Journal of Educational Research, vol. 4, p. 350. (December, 
1921.) 

3 Myers, G. C., “Some Fallacies in Testing Intelligence Tests”; in Jour¬ 
nal of Educational Research, vol. 7, pp. 84-86. (January, 1923.) 
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Some of these have been used in determining the fitness of 
students applying for entrance to colleges and universities. 
The Thorndike Intelligence Examination for high-school 
graduates is one of this type. It requires about three and 
one half hours to administer it. The scores are reported to 
correlate about .50 with scholarship records. The Roback 
Mentality Tests were used at Simmons College. They show 
a similar correlation of scholarship. The Brown University 
Psychology Examinations are the result of several years of 
experimentation by Colvin. 1 

For further information in regard to the use of intelligence 
examinations in colleges and universities, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to Chapters VIII, IX, and X of the Twenty-First 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education} 
In Chapter X of this Yearbook , Whipple reports on the use 
of intelligence examinations in twenty-nine colleges and 
universities. 


III. Using Measurements of General Intelligence 

The uses of measures of general intelligence in connection 
with the work of the school may be grouped under three 
heads: (1) promotion and classification of pupils; (2) vo¬ 
cational and educational guidance; (3) interpretations of 
measures of achievement. The first two of these uses will 
be considered in Chapter XIII. The third one is included 
in Chapter X, which deals with testing programs. Because 
of the importance of having measures of intelligence at hand 
m interpreting measures of achievement, the Illinois Group 
Intelligence Scale has been combined with tests for measur¬ 
ing achievement in silent reading and arithmetic to form the 
Illinois Examination (see page 382). A similar combination 


‘Colvin, S. S„ “Psychological Tests at Brown University”- in School 
<md Society, v ol. 10, pp. 27-30. (July 5, 1919.) ’ ^ 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 1922. 
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of an intelligence examination and achievement tests has 
been made by Pintner (see page 383). 

In using intelligence examinations, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the limitations which have been mentioned on pages 
362 to 365. These instruments are not perfect, but when 
used intelligently they will be very helpful to teachers and 
supervisors in becoming better acquainted with their chil¬ 
dren. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Rate a class of pupils as you judge them to rank in intelligence regard¬ 
less of chronological age. 

2. Secure the chronological ages of the pupils in the class rated and re¬ 
rate them trying to allow for their ages. 

S. Check your ratings by scores obtained from intelligence examinations. 
(If possible study these ratings by the correlation method.) 

4. Test a class using two different intelligence examinations. Study the 
pupils whose scores show the greatest differences by (1) examining the 
test papers and (2) by questioning them orally with reference to their 
general information as well as the school subjects they have studied. 
(3) If possible give these pupils an individual test. 

5. Find an opportunity to give an intelligence examination to the most 
stupid person and the intellectually brightest person of your ac¬ 
quaintance. 

6. Test all members of a family and compare their I.Q.’s. 

7. If records are available try retests on children tested a year ago, and 
study the results. 

8. Keep a careful notation of your specific difficulties in studying, mak¬ 
ing change, reading, meeting situations, etc. Try to combine some of 
these into a test of intelligence. 

9. Which individual examination would you use on foreign children who 
cannot speak English? 

10. Which individual and which group examination shows the most satis¬ 
factory reliability? 

11. Which test shows the highest reliability? 

12. Which exercise described in this chapter, in your judgment, best meas¬ 
ures intelligence? 
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CHAPTER X 

TESTING PROGRAMS 


A testing program for a general survey of achievement. 
A single test of the type described in the preceding chapters 
measures a pupil’s achievement in a relatively small part of 
the total field of school achievement. When one is desirous 
of securing a measure of the effectiveness of the school as a 
whole, or a pupil’s average standing, it is necessary to give, 
not one standardized educational test, but a battery of 
them . 1 A testing program for such a purpose can be planned 
by selecting appropriate tests from those described in the 
preceding chapters, but certain difficulties will be encoun¬ 
tered because the different tests have not been designed 
with special reference to their use together. In general each 
test has been constructed without reference to any other. In 
order to eliminate the necessity of selecting the tests for 
such a battery and the difficulties encountered in combining 
scores from several tests, certain groups of tests have been 
planned to be used together and have been published in a 
single booklet. There is an added convenience in having all 
of the directions for administering the tests in one manual 

and in being able to purchase all of the testing materials 
from one address. 


A testing program should provide for comparison of 
achievement with general intelligence. When one wishes to 
inquire into the causes for a given degree of achievement, it is 


It should be remembered that we do not have standardized tests for 
measunng a number of important outcomes of instruction. (See Chapters 
f., JUI ) Hence it is not possible to plan a testing program which 
will yield measures of all school achievements. Thus, the expression 
effectiveness of the school as a whole” is used in a restricted sense. 
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necessary to consider the quality of the pupil material as well 
as the general organization of the school, the methods of in¬ 
struction, and other factors which contribute to a child’s 
achievement. A pupil who has little capacity to achieve 
cannot be expected to achieve as highly as those who have 
a much higher general intelligence. The same is true of 
classes. Occasionally we find assembled together in a class 
a group of pupils whose average general intelligence is un¬ 
usually high. We also occasionally find classes of the 
opposite type. In interpreting measures of achievement 
of either groups of pupils or a single pupil, it is therefore 
necessary to obtain measures of their general intelligence . 1 
At least two batteries of educational tests have included a 
test on general intelligence for this purpose. 

Combining scores yielded by two or more tests. When 
making a general survey one wishes to secure a composite 
score which will serve as a single index of the total achieve¬ 
ments of a pupil. Thus, when two or more tests are used one 
encounters the problem of combining the scores obtained. 
The magnitude of a score yielded by a standardized educa¬ 
tional test depends upon the number of exercises, the time 
allowed for the test, and the plan of scoring. For this reason 
the scores yielded by different tests vary widely in mag¬ 
nitude. The rate score yielded by silent reading tests is 
frequently more than one hundred words per minute. The 
comprehension score yielded by the same test may be less 
than 15. In case of the Courtis Standard Research Test in 
Arithmetic, Series B, the maximum rate score is 24. Hence 
a score of any given magnitude, say 17, means one thing for 
one test and another thing for another. This condition is 
due to the lack of a common unit and a common zero point. 

1 For further discussion see Monroe, Walter S., Introduction to the Theory 
of Educational Measurements, pp. 245—49, 2G4-G9. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1923.) 
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Except by chance no two tests yield scores in terms of the 
same unit or expressed from the same zero point. 

This makes it difficult to combine the scores yielded by 
different tests unless they happen to be constructed so that 
the units and zero points are approximately the same. In 
such a case the scores can be averaged without introducing a 
serious error. However, in general it is necessary to reduce 
the scores yielded by different tests to a common basis be¬ 
fore they can be combined. A common method for reducing 
one set of scores to the scale of another set is to express each 
score as a deviation from the average in terms of the stand¬ 
ard deviation as a unit. 1 This procedure is somewhat 
tedious and is not recommended except for investigations in 
which precision is highly desirable. It is possible to formu¬ 
late a simple plan of weighting the scores yielded by the 
separate tests which will yield an average score sufficiently 
accurate for most purposes. When the zero points are ap¬ 
proximately equivalent, a weighting inversely proportional 
to the ratio of corresponding norms may be used. For ex¬ 
ample, if the fifth-grade norm for Test A is 25 and that for 
Test B is 75, the scores yielded by Test A will be made ap¬ 
proximately comparable to those yielded by Test B when the 
former are multiplied by 3. This plan of weighting assumes 
that equal weight is to be given to the two sets of scores. 

A simple plan of weighting of this type has been used in 
the Monroe General Survey Scale in Arithmetic and in the 
Stanford Achievement Test. For practical purposes it is 
probably better to do this than to attempt to apply the more 
refined method. When the zero points of the tests are not 
approximately equivalent it will be necessary to add or sub¬ 
tract an appropriate amount from one set of scores. 

s ” Iniroducli °n to the Theory of Educational Measure- 

dSrrinfsln H ° U ? ht ? n Mifflin IMS.) See pp. 211 ff. for a 

description of the method. 
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Derived scores. There have been several proposals for 
calculating a “ derived score” which would be expressed in 
terms of the same unit for one test as for another and from 
the same zero point. Derived scores which satisfy this re¬ 
quirement may be combined by addition in exactly the same 
way as ordinary denominate numbers. Such scores are also 
more convenient to record and to interpret. The most 
widely used derived score is the “age score.” The “ point 
scores ” 1 yielded by most intelligence tests are translated 
into mental ages. This is done by finding the average or 
median score which children of each age make. For ex¬ 
ample, if ten-year-old children make on the average a score 
of 72, then any child who makes a score of 72 is said to have 
a mental age of ten years. A similar plan has been followed 
in the case of a considerable number of achievement tests. 
The age norms furnish a basis for translating the point scores 
into achievement ages. 

Various symbols have been used as abbreviations for 
achievement age in a particular subject. S.A. has been 
used to stand for ‘‘subject age.” To indicate the subject 
age in a given subject the initial letter of the subject has 
been used in combination with “A.” According to this 
plan A.A. would stand for “arithmetic age,” R.A. for 
“reading age,” etc. Thus, A.A. has been used for both 
“arithmetic age” and “achievement age.” A pupil’s average 
age in a group of subjects has been called his “educational 
age” (E.A.). 

The quotient obtained by dividing the pupil’s “educa¬ 
tional age” (E.A.) by his “chronological age” (C.A.) has 
been called his “ educational quotient” (E.Q.). For a given 

1 The term “point score” is used to refer to the score which is yielded 
directly by the test. The number of exercises done correctly, the number 
of exercises attempted, and the level of difficulty reached in the test are 
point scores. 
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subject we have a “subject quotient” (S.Q.), or, if it is 
wished to indicate a particular subject, R.Q. would be read¬ 
ing quotient,” A.Q. “arithmetic quotient,” etc. 

It has been proposed to go one step farther and divide a 
pupil’s educational quotient or subject quotient by his in¬ 
telligence quotient (I.Q.). This quotient has been called 
both “ achievement quotient,” and “ accomplishment quo¬ 
tient” (A.Q.). A few test-makers have avoided using the 
word “quotient” for this purpose and called the result of the 
division the “achievement ratio” (A.R.). This relation can 
also be obtained by dividing the educational age or subject 
age by the mental age. The two procedures give identical 
results and are logically the same. In fact, the latter proced¬ 
ure is more frequently used. 

In order to secure scores expressed in terms of a common 
unit and from a common zero point, McCall has proposed 
to translate point scores into T-scores. 1 The unit of the 
T-score is a measure of the variability of ability of twelve- 
year-old children. In order to obtain the basis for the transla¬ 
tion of point scores into T-scores, it is necessary to have a 
test given to a large representative group of twelve-year-old 
children. Some of these will be found in the sixth grade and 
others in each of the two or three grades immediately below 
and immediately above the sixth. From the distribution of 
scores for these twelve-year-old children, it is easy to calcu¬ 
late the basis for making the translation. This method has 
considerable virtue in spite of certain limitations in the case 
of tests which are not suitable for twelve-year-old children. 
However, for practical purposes T-scores do not seem to be as 
useful as age scores. 

1 For an explanation of the T-seore and its calculation see Monroe, 

Walter S., Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements, pp. 148 ff. 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923.) See also McCall, W. A., 

How to Measure in Education. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922.) * 
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The Illinois Examination. The Illinois Examination is a 
testing program consisting of the Illinois General Intelli¬ 
gence Scale, Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, 
Revised, and Monroe General Survey Scale in Arithmetic. 1 
These three tests are printed in a single booklet of sixteen 
pages. For each of the achievement tests norms have been 
established for each half-year of mental age. These norms 
are used as a basis for translating the point scores into 
achievement ages. For example, the norm in arithmetic for 
a mental age of fifteen years is 68; for fifteen years and six 
months it is 72. When a pupil makes a score of 68 on the 
arithmetic scale he is said to have an achievement age in 
arithmetic of fifteen years. If his point score is 72, his 
achievement age is given as fifteen years and six months. 
The scores yielded by the general intelligence test are trans¬ 
lated into mental ages. The quotient found by dividing a 
pupil’s achievement age by his mental age (^) is called his 

achievement quotient ” (A.Q.). The achievement quo¬ 
tient is an index of the pupil’s achievement in comparison 
with his capacity to achieve as measured by the intelligence 
test. Tables are provided for translating the point scores 
into age scores and also for calculating the achievement 
quotients. 

The achievement quotients exhibit a somewhat greater 
degree of variability than intelligence quotients. Their dis¬ 
tribution differs from the normal by showing a greater de¬ 
gree of variability above the median (approximately 100) 
than below the median. It is, however, possible to divide 
the distribution so that the per cent of pupils included in 
each division corresponds to that used for the interpretation 
of intelligence quotients. The following scheme for inter¬ 
pretation of quotients of individual pupils is suggested: 

1 See pages 355, 102 and 45 for descriptions of these tests. 
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Quality of Pupils’ Achievement 

Very superior. 

Superior. 

Average. 

Poor. 

Failure. 


Achievement 

Per cent op 

Quotient Pupils included 

( 1C5 and above 

1 

( 135-164 

6 

117-134 

13 

83-116 

60 

71- 82 

13 


55- 70 6 

Below 55 1 


Pintner Educational Survey Tests. This group of achieve¬ 
ment tests consists of eight separate tests. Five of them 
are abbreviations of the following tests: Thorndike Visual 
Vocabulary Scale, Woody Arithmetic Exercises, Kansas 
Silent Reading Tests, Thorndike Scale, Alpha 2, for the 
Understanding of Sentences, and Trabue Language Com¬ 
pletion Tests. There are also tests on the following sub¬ 
jects: grammar, geography, and history. These are printed 
in a single booklet and the scores from the tests are to be 
added to form a measure of the pupil’s average achievement. 
This battery of tests is designed to be used in connection 
with the Pintner Non-Language Mental Tests which are 
printed in a separate booklet. 

Pintner has provided for translating the total point scores 
into a derived score called an “ educational index.” This is 
done by means of tables which are given in the Manual of 
Directions. This educational index is similar to McCall’s 
T-Score, except that a different basis of translation is used 
for each age. McCall used the scores of twelve-year-old 
pupils for translating all point scores. Pintner uses a dis¬ 
tribution of scores of eleven-year-old pupils for translating 
the scores made by eleven-year-old pupils, the distribution 
of scores made by ten-year-old pupils for translating the 
scores made by pupils of that age, and so on. He also pro¬ 
vides for securing an educational index from the distribution 
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of scores by grades. The point score yielded by the non¬ 
language mental test is to be translated into a mental index 
by a similar procedure. The comparison between measures 
of achievement and measures of general intelligence is se¬ 
cured by subtracting the mental index from the educational 
index. This difference is somewhat comparable in signif¬ 
icance to the achievement quotient yielded by the Illinois 
Examination and the accomplishment ratio yielded by the 
Stanford Achievement Test. 

Stanford Achievement Test. The Primary Examination, 
designed for Grades II and III, consists of six tests: (1) 
Reading: paragraph meaning; (2) Reading: sentence mean¬ 
ing; (3) Reading: word meaning; (4) Arithmetic com¬ 
putation; (5) Arithmetic reasoning; and (6) Dictation ex¬ 
ercise in spelling. The Advanced Examination, designed 
for Grades IV to VIII, consists of nine tests. The first five 
of the tests are similar to the first five tests of the Primary 
Examination. They, however, consist of more difficult ex¬ 
ercises. The other four tests are as follows: (6) Nature study 
and science, (7) History and literature, (8) Language usage, 
and (9) Dictation exercise in spelling. 

The paragraph reading test consists of a series of discon¬ 
nected paragraphs from which one or more words have been 
omitted. It was intended to have the paragraphs of “such 
a nature that complete reading of the paragraph is necessary 
in order that the blanks may be correctly filled.” The sen¬ 
tence reading test consists of a set of questions based upon 
general information which may be answered by “ yes ” or 
“no.” The vocabulary test (word meaning) consists of ex¬ 
ercises in which the pupil chooses one word out of a list of 
five to complete a sentence. The test on arithmetic com¬ 
putation is similar to the Woody-McCall Mixed Funda¬ 
mentals Test. In the reasoning test, which is merely a list of 
arithmetic problems to be solved, an effort was made to 
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minimize the amount of computation necessary. Tests 6 
and 7 of the Advanced Examination are intended to measure 
a pupil’s information in nature study and science, and his¬ 
tory and literature. Each of these two tests consists of 
ninety-five exercises in which the pupil is asked to answer a 
question by underlining one of three words or phrases. The 
following are samples: 

36. A food rick in fats is-butter... .eggs-tapioca.... 

37. An important meat-packing city is.Chicago. 

New Orleans.Seattle. 

42. A tree that will grow from cuttings is the... .oak... .pine 
.willow. 

64. The differential is a part of an.auto.bicycle 

.typewriter. 

In Test 8 the pupil is given sentences in which he is asked to 
mark the correct form. The following are samples: 

10. I had Sa * there for an hour, 
set 

13. I think dominoes is an interesting 

31. He acted the part P cr ^ ec ^' 

perfectly. 

no x f • plain and evident . , , 

52. It is now p evident why he left. 

In all of the tests the exercises are arranged in ascending 
order of difficulty. The time allowances are sufficient for 
all pupils to try all of the exercises they “ would have any 
considerable chance of answering.” Hence the tests meas¬ 
ure power ” only. The pupil’s rate of work does not affect 
his score in any of the tests. 

The exercises were selected with care. The principal 
criterion appears to have been that a satisfactory exercise 
must show an “ increase from grade to grade in the per cent 
of pupils passing it. Items which did not show a marked 
increase over a range of at least three grades were elimi- 
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nated.” In the construction of some of the tests the prelim¬ 
inary lists of exercises were based upon curriculum studies. 
This was true of spelling, vocabulary, and information 
(Tests 6 and 7). The reliability of the separate tests is high. 
For a composite score (average of scores on separate tests) 
the authors report a reliability coefficient of .98 for age 
groups. 

A table has been prepared for translating the point scores 
into age scores. “Educational age” (E.A.) is the name 
given to the age equivalent of the composite score. The 
age equivalents of the scores yielded by the separate tests 
are called “ subject ages,” and for a particular test “arith¬ 
metic age ” (A.A.), “reading age ” (R.A.), etc., may be used. 
Educational age (E.A.) divided by chronological age (C.A.) 
is called “ educational quotient” (E.Q.). In a similar man¬ 
ner subject quotients may be obtained. If the educational 
quotient (E.Q.) is divided by the intelligence quotient 
(I.Q.), the result is called the “accomplishment ratio” 
(A.R.). This is the same thing as the “ achievement quo¬ 
tient ” or “ accomplishment quotient ” (A.Q.). 

Lippincott-Chapman Classroom Products Survey Tests. 
This group of tests consists of the following: (1) arithmetic 
fundamentals, (2) arithmetic problems, (3) reading selec¬ 
tions test, and (4) reading continuous passage test. The 
two tests in the field of arithmetic have already been de¬ 
scribed. (See page 57.) The reading selections test is very 
similar to the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, 
Revised. There are, however, a few exercises in which the 
pupil must write out his answer. The reading continuous 
passage test consists of a single passage to be read and 
twenty-seven questions based on it. Since thirty minutes 
are allowed for this one test, it is obvious that the pupil will 
have abundant opportunity to read and re-read the para¬ 
graph, All of the tests are designed to measure power 
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rather than rate. The point scores from the four tests are 
to be added to form the total score. This total score may in 
turn be translated into an educational age. 

Pressey’s Scale of At tainm ent No. i. The Pressey Scale 
of Attainment No. 1 is designed to measure progress in read¬ 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling in the second grade. The 
spelling test consists of twenty-four words which are to be 
pronounced to the pupils who are required to write them on 
the test folder. The ability of pupils to recognize words is 
measured by means of exercises each of which consists of five 
groups of letters. Only one of these groups makes a word. 
The pupil is asked to find the word in each line and to draw 
a line around it. The test in arithmetic is based upon the 
fundamental combinations in addition and subtraction. 
Test IV for the understanding of sentences consists of ex¬ 
ercises which form sentences when one word is omitted from 
each. For example, “ I cat can see my doll.” After the 
word “ cat ” is crossed out, the remaining words of this ex¬ 
ercise form a sentence. The pupil is asked to cross out the 
extra word in each exercise. 

Pressey Scale of Attainment No. 3 . This battery of tests 
was designed to measure achievement in the third grade. 
The spelling test consists of sentences from which one word 
has been omitted. This word is given to the pupils and they 
are asked to write it in the blank space. The silent reading 
test consists of simple paragraphs to be read and simple ques- 
tions about them to be answered. In this respect it is similar 
to Part II of the Courtis SilentReadingTestNo. 2. (See page 
106.) Four answers are given for each question. The pupil 
is asked to check the one which applies. The third part of 
the test is on arithmetic. Some exercises are questions on 
the fundamental combinations and some are simple problems 
to be solved. For each exercise four answers are given and 
the pupil is asked to check the one which is correct. 
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Pressey Scale of Attainment No. 2 . This battery of tests 
is designed for measuring achievement in vocabulary, his¬ 
tory, arithmetic, and English in the eighth grade. Test I 
— Reading vocabulary — consists of exercises of the follow¬ 
ing type: 

A dungeon is a room in a: 

(cathedral prison store museum.) 

The student is asked to underline the word which makes the 
truest statement. Test II on American history consists of 
similar exercises. For example: 

The people who settled in Plymouth were: 

(Dutch English French German.) 

Test III is a problem test in arithmetic. For each prob¬ 
lem four answers are given. The student is asked to under¬ 
line the one which is correct. Test IV, “ good usage, ’ con¬ 
sists of exercises such as the following: 

The boys have ran away. 

I’ve fell lots of times. 

We was on time. 

I rang the bell. 

In each exercise one and only one sentence is correct. The 
student is asked to underline the one which is correct. Each 
of these four tests consists of forty exercises. 

Selecting tests for a testing program. A ^veil-defined 
purpose is a prerequisite to the formulation of a testing pro¬ 
gram. If one’s purpose is to secure a detailed measurement 
of achievement in the field of a single subject, one should 
select tests with direct reference to that purpose. If one 
wishes to secure measures of both fluency and power, the 
testing program should include both a rate test and a power 
test. If one’s purpose is to secure only a general measure¬ 
ment of the achievement within a given subject, it will 
probably be satisfactory to use a single test; as, for example, 
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the Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test in Arith¬ 
metic. No test should be included in a testing program un¬ 
less it will contribute to the realization of one’s purpose. As 
we have indicated on page 377, measures of general intelli¬ 
gence are necessary for certain types of interpretation. For 
this reason it will frequently be advisable to include a gen¬ 
eral intelligence test in the testing program. The batteries 
of tests described in the preceding pages have been assem¬ 
bled with certain purposes in mind. When one’s purpose 
coincides with the implied purpose of one of these batteries 
of tests, it is advisable to use it rather than to plan a program 
involving the administration of another group of tests. 
Since each of these batteries of tests described in this chapter 
are bound in a single booklet, they will be found convenient 
to use. The directions are also printed in a single manual. 
There is a convenient record sheet for assembling the scores, 
and the scores from the separate tests can be easily com¬ 
bined to form a single general index of achievement. Fur¬ 
thermore, a battery of tests is accompanied by directions for 
interpreting the combined scores. This feature will usually 
be lacking in a specially planned testing program. 

Cost of a testing program. There are few single tests 
which can be purchased for much less than one cent per 
pupil. The Illinois Examination sells for four cents per 
pupil. The Stanford Achievement Test is more expensive. 
However, one should bear in mind that the cost is for several 
tests rather than one. It is true that the cost of the test 
materials for a school system will appear large, but there is a 
corresponding “ large ” measure of achievement. The cost 
of testing material should always be considered in relation to 
the amount of information which is secured. 

In addition to the outlay for testing materials, it is nec¬ 
essary to consider the time and cost of administering the 
tests and of scoring the test papers. Frequently teachers 
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complain concerning the time which they are required to 
devote to the scoring of test papers and voice the opinion 
that the information secured is not worth the investment 
which they have made. This has doubtless been true in 
some cases. In our endeavor to construct improved meas¬ 
uring instruments there has been much experimentation 
with tests which were crude and which were not planned 
with reference to ease and convenience of scoring. Further¬ 
more, many teachers have not understood how to use the in¬ 
formation which tests yielded. Hence the results of the 
tests appeared to have relatively little value. Recently 
many refinements of our educational tests have been intro¬ 
duced for the purpose of facilitating both the administra¬ 
tion and the scoring of the test papers. It is now generally 
agreed that we have many educational tests which yield 
large returns upon the time and money invested in them. In 
the case of a battery of educational tests, such as the Illinois 
Examination or the Stanford Achievement Test, the invest¬ 
ment of both the time and money is relatively large, but the 
returns are also large. One should never condemn a test as 
being too expensive without carefully considering the amount 
of information which it yields. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What meaning should be attached to the A.Q.? 

2. Which furnishes the more satisfactory basis for school grades, A.Q. or 
achievement age? Why? 

3. Why should a general intelligence test be included in a testing pro¬ 
gram? 

4. Plan a testing program for the diagnosis of pupils in the operations of 
arithmetic. 

5. Compare the Illinois Examinations with the Stanford Achievement 
Test. What are the particular merits of each? 

6. What is a derived score? 

7. Plan a testing program for the survey of a school system, including 
both elementary school and high school. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


It is the purpose of this chapter to give only a general 
description of the steps involved in the construction of a 
standardized educational test. For details, particularly 
statistical procedures, it will be necessary to consult another 
source . 1 However, it is believed that a general account of 
test construction will be helpful in understanding standard¬ 
ized tests and also in improving written examinations. 

Value of a general knowledge of test construction. The 
principles of test construction afford a number of suggestions 
for improving the examination questions prepared by teach¬ 
ers and other school officials. From the same principles 
suggestions may be derived for the improvement of the ad¬ 
ministration of ordinary examinations and the grading of 
the examination papers. Another value grows out of the 
need for selecting tests for use. We now have a large num¬ 
ber of standardized educational tests for most of the school 
subjects. There are a considerable number which have be¬ 
come widely used and new ones are being announced fre¬ 
quently. These tests are not all alike. They differ with 
respect to function as well as in a number of other ways. 

. 1 ^ complete account of test construction, including fundamental prin¬ 
ciples and statistical methods, is given in Monroe, Walter S., An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Theory of Educational Measurements (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1928). A less comprehensive account may be found in McCall, W. A., 
aow to Measure in Education (Macmillan Company, 1922). It will also be 
helpful to consult the accounts of the construction of particular tests, but 
when doing so it is necessary to bear in mind that such accounts describe 
the making of a particular test and are not comprehensive statements of 
Bibliographies will be found in the above sources, particularly 
the first, chapters iv, v, vi, and vu. 
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Some are power tests; others are designed to measure rate; 
some yield general measures; while others are to be used for 
the diagnosis of pupils with respect to their achievements. 
A few tests are designed to yield measures which are prog¬ 
nostic of a pupil’s future success in a given subject. From 
this bewildering array of tests it is necessary for schoolmen 
to select those which are most nearly in accord with their 
purposes. Although the proof of a test is in its use, an 
understanding of how tests are made will be of great as¬ 
sistance in making a wise selection. 

1. Principles of test construction 

Determination of the minimum essentials of a subject. 
The first step in the making of a standardized educational 
test for measuring achievements of school children is the de¬ 
cision as to just what is to be measured. This is essentially 
the problem which is dealt with in curriculum construc¬ 
tion, but it is a prerequisite step for test-making. For ex¬ 
ample, if we wish to construct an achievement test for meas¬ 
uring information in geography, it is necessary to determine 
the items of information which are to be included in the test. 
If we assume the purpose of constructing a test which will 
measure a pupil’s acquaintance with the items of geographi¬ 
cal information, which may be considered of fundamental 
importance, then we face the problem of determining what 
these items of information are. It is possible that when 
such a fundamental list of geographical information has been 
compiled, all of the items cannot be included in the test. It 
will be necessary, then, to make a selection from this number, 
but the content of the final test should be representative of 
this list. 

In some fields the making of a test may not appear to have 
been preceded by any determination of minimum essentials 
of the subject. This is because the test-maker has assumed 
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that certain items of subject-matter are fundamental and 
has based his test upon these. For example, test-makers in 
the field of the fundamental operations of arithmetic have 
assumed that these operations with integers were legitimate 
educational objectives and have made them the basis of 
their tests. In most fields, however, the minimum essentials 
are not so obvious. In spelling, for example, it was not possi¬ 
ble to construct satisfactory tests until Ayres determined the 
most commonly used words of the English language. With 
this list at hand, it is easy for test-makers to select words 
appropriate for the type of test they decide to construct. 

Various methods of determining the minimum essentials 
of a given subject have been employed. Theoretically the 
procedures may be as varied as the procedures in curriculum 
construction. One of the most common methods employed 
by test-makers is to examine a number of textbooks on the 
given subject and to accept as fundamental those items 
which are common to these textbooks. In this way they 
secure the consensus of opinion of the authors who may be 
regarded as experts in this field. Furthermore, they secure 
a list of items which may be considered to be generally 
taught. This method has certain obvious limitations, but 
it has been used because of the accessibility of the material 
and the routine character of the procedure. 

The determination of the minimum essentials of a school 
subject is the basic and fundamental step in the construction 
of a standardized educational test. Some test-makers do 
not appear to have taken this step seriously, and as a result 
their tests are open to criticism on the ground that they 
include exercises which are relatively unimportant when 
judged by our educational objectives. 

Type of test to be constructed. From the standpoint of 
structure our educational measuring instruments may be 
classified under three heads. 
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1. Rate tests. Rate tests usually consist of exercises ap¬ 
proximately equal in difficulty, and the time allowed is such 
that no pupil can finish the test. The number of exercises 
done is taken as a measure of the pupil’s rate of work. The 
quality of his performance may be expressed by the per cent 
of exercises done correctly. Sometimes rate and quality are 
combined by taking as a pupil’s score the number of ex¬ 
ercises done correctly. The following are among the most 
widely used rate tests: Courtis Standard Research Test in 
Arithmetic, Series B; Monroe Standardized Silent Reading 
Test, Revised; The Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests; 
Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for Measuring Reading 
Ability; and the Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2. 

2. Power tests. A power test consists of a series of ex¬ 
ercises within a given field of subject-matter arranged in 
ascending order of difficulty, and is intended to measure a 
pupil’s power to do more and more difficult exercises of the 
type included in the test. This type of measuring instrument 
is frequently called a “scale.” No measure of a pupil’s rate 
of work is usually secured because the time allowed is suf¬ 
ficient for all to complete as many of the exercises as they are 
able to do. Theoretically, a pupil’s score on such a test is 
the degree of difficulty of the most difficult exercises he is 
able to do with a specified degree of accuracy. Such a score 
is laborious to compute from a pupil’s performance, and for 
this reason the number of exercises done correctly is gener¬ 
ally taken as his score. Examples of this type of measuring 
instrument are: Woody Arithmetic Exercises, Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale, Hotz Algebra Scales, Henmon Latin 
Tests, and Van Wagenen Reading Scales. 

3. Quality Scales. In such subject-matter fields as hand¬ 
writing, English composition, handsewing, etc., the meas¬ 
uring instruments are of a different type. In these sub¬ 
jects the pupil produces a performance which cannot be con- 
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sidered as either wholly right or wholly wrong. The prob¬ 
lem is to describe its degree of quality. For this purpose 
“ quality scales ” have been constructed. 1 These consist of a 
series of specimen performances arranged in order of ascend¬ 
ing merit. In measuring achievement in such a subject the 
pupils are asked to produce a sample performance under 
specified conditions. This is then described by comparison 
with the quality scale. 2 The following quality scales have 
been widely used: Thorndike Handwriting Scale; Ayres 
Handwriting Scale, Gettysburg Edition; Willing Scale for 
Measuring Written Composition; and Murdoch’s Scale for 
Measuring Hand Sewing. 

In subjects where the test consists of exercises which the 
student is asked to do, a choice must be made between a 
power test and a rate test. These two types of tests meas¬ 
ure different kinds of mental growth. A rate test measures 
a pupil’s skill in doing a certain type of exercise. Usually 
the exercises are relatively easy, and there is little or no 
question about a pupil being able to do them. Such a test 
implies that our educational objectives are to train children 
to be more and more skillful or fluent in doing the particular 
type of exercise included in the test. On the other hand, a 
power test, or “ scale,” measures a pupil’s ability to do more 
and more difficult exercises within a given field of subject- 
matter. Thus it is implied that our purpose is to train 
children to do more and more difficult exercises of the kind 
represented in the test. Up to a certain point this is in 
agreement with our general educational objectives, but no 
one would argue that we should aim to train pupils to do ex¬ 
ercises simply because they are difficult. For example, in 
spelling we teach pupils to spell words, not because they are 


l “^tion of a “quality scale'’ is not described in this chapter. 
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difficult, but because the pupil will use the words in his 
written language. Similarly, in arithmetic we train pupils 
to do certain types of examples because similar examples 
will be encountered in the solving of problems. No type of 
example is given a place in the list of objectives in arithmetic 
simply because it possesses a certain degree of difficulty. In 
fact, many exercises would be found difficult merely because 
they have been excluded from our list of minimum essentials 
and have not been taught to the pupils. Both power tests 
and rate tests have merit. For certain purposes a rate test 
is to be preferred; in other situations a power test will be more 
useful. The maker of a test should consider carefully which 
type of mental growth he desires to measure, and construct 
the test which will best fulfill his purpose. 

Types of exercises. Achievement is measured through 
performance. In a test a pupil is asked to work an example, 
to solve a problem, to answer a question, or to do something 
else which will yield a performance satisfactory for testing 
purposes. In deciding upon the type of exercise to be used, 
there are several criteria which should be kept in mind. In 
the first place, the exercises should be of such a nature that 
thepupil will be called upon to do relatively little writing. This 
is especially important in the case of rate tests. In the answer¬ 
ing of ordinary questions a pupil’s response is influenced 
by his rate of writing and by his ability to express his ideas. 
Thus, the score which is given to a paper will depend in part 
upon the ability to write and the ability to express ideas. 

In order to have a test highly reliable it is necessary that 
the exercises call for a response which may be judged as 
either right or wrong and which will be judged in the same 
way by all competent persons. When the description of a 
student’s answer is a matter of opinion, scorers will assign 
different marks to it. This is one of the reasons why or¬ 
dinary examinations yield inaccurate measures of achieve- 
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ment. Hence, so far as is compatible with other require¬ 
ments, exercises should be used for which there is one and 
only one correct answer. 

Finally, it is desirable that the responses called for by an 
achievement test approach as nearly as possible typical 
classroom performances. In arithmetic pupils are asked to 
do examples as regular school exercises. In an arithmetic 
test consisting of examples the pupils are asked to do exactly 
the sort of thing they have been trained to do. Further¬ 
more, arithmetic examples permit of only one correct an¬ 
swer and require relatively little writing on the part of the 
pupil. In other subject-matter fields many typical class¬ 
room exercises are unsatisfactory for testing purposes. 
Some of them require a great deal of writing on the part of 
the student and others do not permit of objective scoring. 
Hence, it has been necessary for test-makers to construct 
exercises for testing purposes which in many cases the pupils 
have not met in their regular class work. 

Test-makers have exhibited much ingenuity in devising 
exercises which are suitable for testing purposes. In Mon¬ 
roe’s Standardized Silent Reading Test, Revised, the student 
is asked to underline or indicate in some other way the one 
word, in a list of five, which best answers the question asked. 
Courtis has devised a geography test in which a pupil merely 
has to write certain numbers. In Barr’s Diagnostic Test in 
American History a pupil gives most of his responses by 
checking certain items. The same procedure is followed 
in the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3. In the 
Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test the pupil 
indicates the grammatical rule which applies to a given sen¬ 
tence by means of writing a number. In the case of all these 
tests one and only one response is correct. Thus there can 
be no difference of opinion concerning the score which is 
given a pupil on such a test. 
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Selection of exercises for the final form of a test. In the 
construction of a standardized educational test an important 
step is the selection of the exercises for the final form of the 
test. Even when great care has been taken in the formula¬ 
tion of the exercises, some of them frequently are found un¬ 
suitable for testing purposes. Thus, after a tentative test 
has been constructed it should be given to a considerable 
number of children in each of the grades for which it is in¬ 
tended. On the basis of this trial the exercises for the final 
form of the test should be selected. It may even be neces¬ 
sary to add exercises before a satisfactory test is secured. 
Any exercise which is not interpreted in the same way by all 
pupils should be rejected. Exercises which are difficult to 
score should be omitted when possible. A further selection 
should be made with respect to the particular type of test 
being constructed. In the case of a rate test the exercises 
should be as nearly uniform in difficulty as possible. Un¬ 
usually easy ones or exceptionally difficult ones should not 
be included. In a power test there should be some exercises 
so easy that they will be done correctly by practically all 
children, and some so difficult that few, if any, children can 
do them. All levels of difficulty between these extremes 
should be represented. In constructing a power test it is 
customary to reject exercises which are not done correctly 
by a gradually increasing per cent of children as one passes 
from a lower to a higher school grade. For example, any 
exercise which is done correctly by a smaller per cent of 
children in the fifth grade than in the fourth would be re¬ 
jected as being unsatisfactory for testing purposes. In view 
of the very obvious influence of instruction upon the diffi¬ 
culty of an exercise, one might raise the question of the 
soundness of this criterion until such time as our courses of 
study may be considered ideal. It is also highly desirable 
to select only those exercises for the final form of a power 
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test which will form a gradually increasing scale of difficulty 
from the easiest to the most difficult. In order to satisfy 
this criterion, it is sometimes necessary to formulate new 
exercises and determine their difficulty. 

Directions for administering standardized tests. The 
directions for administering a standardized educational test 
and for scoring the papers form an essential part of the 
measuring instrument. The norms which are announced 
for a test apply only w'hen the test is used under standard 
(uniform) conditions, and obviously these conditions cannot 
be realized unless the test is accompanied by detailed direc¬ 
tions. Unless the test consists of exercises with which pupils 
have become acquainted in a classroom, as in the case of 
arithmetic, the nature of the exercises which the pupils are 
to do should be carefully explained to them. It is well to 
give them a little practice in doing such exercises before they 
begin the test proper. Furthermore, they should be given 
precise directions concerning what to do, what not to do, 
how rapidly to work, and how long they will have for the 
test. Unless the scoring of the test is objective, detailed 
instructions must be given for this also. Usually a standard¬ 
ized educational test is accompanied by a class record sheet 
in order to facilitate the assembling of the scores of a class 
and to assist in the interpretation of these scores. 

Standardization of a test. The standardization of a test 
refers to the deriving of norms for interpreting the scores 
yielded by it and not to any characteristic of the form of the 
test. Some users of educational tests appear to have con¬ 
sidered “ standardized ” to mean that the score was ex¬ 
pressed in terms of a “standard unit.” In the case of 
physical measurements we have standard units and a stand¬ 
ard measuring instrument is one in which the standard unit 
of the dimension measured is incorporated. In the field of 

mental measurements the term “ standard ” has an entirely 
different meaning. 
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The method of standardizing a test is to have it given to a 
large number of representative pupils in each of the grades 
or age groups for which it is intended to be used. In order to 
insure that these pupils are representative, the test is given 
in several cities and usually in several different sections of 
the country. From scores secured in this way two types of 
norms have been derived. The usual procedure is to as¬ 
semble the scores by grades and to calculate the median 
score for each grade. These median scores form “ grade 
norms.” “ Age norms ” are secured by assembling the scores 
on the basis of the chronological ages of the pupils; that 
is, the scores of all ten-year-old pupils would be brought 
together in one distribution, the scores of eleven-year-old 
pupils in another, and so on. The medians of these distri¬ 
butions constitute the age norms. It is obvious that the 
securing of age norms is somewhat more difficult than the 
procedure for grade norms. In the first place, it is more 
difficult to assemble the scores on the basis of age than of 
grade, and, in the second place, it is somewhat difficult to 
secure scores from all pupils of a given age. For example, 
if we wish to secure an age norm for twelve years, some 
twelve-year-old children will be found in the high school and 
in each of the four or five grades immediately below the high 
school. A few are likely to be found in the primary grades. 

Grade norms are somewhat unsatisfactory because a given 
grade in one school does not mean necessarily the same 
thing as the same grade in another school. The policy of 
promotion which prevails may result in the children being 
chronologically several months older in the fifth grade in one 
school system than those in the fifth grade of another. For 
this reason, it has been urged that age norms are much more 
desirable, since a pupil’s chronological age is definite and is 
not influenced in any way by the plan of promotion or the 
general organization of the school. 
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It is generally thought that the achievements of pupils in 
rural schools are sufficiently different from those of pupils 
in urban schools to warrant the determination of separate 
norms for each of these types of schools. Some have urged 
even the desirability of making a distinction between large 
and small cities. Since a pupil gradually increases in achieve¬ 
ment throughout the school year, it is desirable to have the 
norms stated for a specific month. From the norms stated 
for a given month of the school year it is possible to estimate 
the norms for any other month. 

Derived scores. The construction of many recent tests 
has included the determination of the basis for translating 
the point scores into derived scores. The various types of 
derived scores have been described on page 380. This is not 
an essential step, but it adds greatly to the usefulness of the 
test for certain purposes. 

Critical evaluation of a test. The final step in test-making 
is a critical evaluation of the test which has been made. 
Perhaps the most important single item of information to be 
secured under this head is the determination of the reliability 
of the test. This is accomplished by administering the test 
twice to the same group of pupils and calculating the co¬ 
efficient of correlation between the two sets of scores. It is 
desirable that different forms of the test be used for this 
purpose and that the two administrations of the test be 
separated by a relatively short time interval. The coeffi¬ 
cient of reliability is a measure of the extent to which the 
scores obtained from a second application of the test will 
agree with those obtained from the first application. It is 
an index of the variable errors of measurement. A more 
easily interpreted index of these errors is the probable error 
of measurement. (See page 408.) 

. ^ cr itical study of a standardized educational test should 
include also comparisons of the measures obtained with 
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those yielded by other tests having a similar function and 
with other criteria whenever possible. In case duplicate 
forms have been constructed there should be a determination 
of the degree of equivalence of these forms. It is also im¬ 
portant to know the practice effect which may be expected 
when the test is repeated after a short interval of time, even 
though a duplicate form is used. 

In addition to such critical studies of a test which are 
largely statistical, a careful analysis of the content and 
structure of the test is frequently helpful in determining its 
value. The content of a test should be as nearly as possible 
in agreement with recognized educational objectives. The 
results obtained by using a test are also indicative of its 
value. As indicated in the beginning, the proof of the test is 
in its use. That test which proves most helpful in realizing 
a particular purpose is the best test for that purpose. 

2. An illustration of the critical evaluation of a test 

In order to illustrate the procedure of making a criti¬ 
cal study of a test, a portion of the account of the derivation 
of the Illinois Examination 1 (see page 382) is reproduced 
here. The first three divisions of the account, which are 
omitted, include: (1) a statement of facts of title; (2) a de¬ 
scription of the types of exercises and facts concerning equiv¬ 
alence of the duplicate forms; (3) an account of the descrip¬ 
tion of a pupil’s performance, including the calculation of 
derived scores. We begin with IV. Function. 

IV. Function 

The function of the three scales which make up the Illinois 
Examination is implied in their structure. The Illinois General 


i This account is taken with a few minor changes from Monroe. Walter 
S The Illinois Examination, Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, no. 0. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. xix, no. 9, October SI, 1921. 
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Intelligence Scale provides a measure of general intelligence of 
children in Grades HI to VIII, inclusive. Monroe’s Standardized 
Silent Reading Tests, Revised, are intended to yield measures of 
the ability to read silently simple descriptive and narrative mate¬ 
rial when the reading is done for the purpose of answering ques¬ 
tions. Monroe’s General Survey Scale in Arithmetic is designed 
to yield general measures of a pupil’s ability to perform the opera¬ 
tions of arithmetic. It should be noted that the function of these 
tests is general rather than diagnostic. It is possible to use the 
sub-tests of the General Survey Scale in Arithmetic as diagnostic 
tests although they were not designed for this purpose. 

V. Validity 

The ideal procedure to be followed in studying the truthfulness of 
the measures yielded by the scales included in the Illinois Exam¬ 
ination would be to compare them with true measures secured by 
other means. However, in no case are such true measures avail¬ 
able. It is, therefore, necessary to study the validity of these 
scales by methods which are obviously imperfect. 

z. Objectivity. The scales of the Illinois Examination are 
highly objective with respect to the scoring of test papers. Except 
when a pupil fails to follow directions no questions, concerning 
which answers are correct, arise. The administration of the tests 
is also highly objective. The directions for examiners have been 
found to be adequate and in all cases the examiner is told very 
explicitly what he is to say to the pupils. Much of the explanation 
is also printed on the test booklet so that the pupil has an oppor¬ 
tunity to read as well as to hear the explanation. 

2. Reliability. In order to study the reliability of the three 
scales which make up the Rlinois Examination the different forms 
were given to the same pupils. The instruction to those cooperat¬ 
ing in this study was to give all the forms within the same half-day. 
The scores on the different forms were compared by means of the 
Pearsonian coefficient of correlation and by means of other statisti¬ 
cal devices which will be explained in the following pages. 

The coefficient of correlation merely indicates the relationship 
between two sets of scores. It is simply an index of the extent to 
which the pupils make the same score on the second trial of a test 
that they make upon the first trial when the practice effect is disre¬ 
garded. In Figure 18 , we represent graphically the scores made by 
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the fifth grade pupils on Forms 1 and 2 of the Illinois General Intel¬ 
ligence Scale. The coefficient of correlation (ri 2 ) for this group of 
scores is .92 ± .006. It is obvious that in some cases the pupils 
make the same score or approximately the same score on second 
trial. In other cases there are marked differences between the 
scores on the two trials. 


Form 1 



Fig. 18. Correlation of Form 1 Scores with Form 2 Scores of the 
Illinois General Intelligence Scale, Fifth Grade 

In Figure 18 the regression line, y = 4.92 -f .80 x, has been 
drawn. Perfect correlation (ri 2 = 1.00) would be secured if the 
Form 1 scores were changed so that all points would fall upon this 
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regression line. This would require a vertical shifting of the points. 
Those above would be moved downward, while those below would 
be moved upward. For a few of the points vertical lines have 
been drawn in to indicate the amount of shifting necessary. Per¬ 
fect correlation would be secured if this were done with reference 
to any line, but this regression line is the one for which the standard 
deviation of the shifting is the least. The other regression equa¬ 
tion, x = 4.69 -f 1-05 y, possesses similar properties for a hori¬ 
zontal shifting. 

The amounts of change necessary to secure perfect correlation 
may be thought of as departures from perfect correlation. The 
magnitude of these changes is described by the equation for the 
probable error of estimate, 

P.E.cst = -6745 <7„ >/ 1 —r 2 n 

Substituting in this equation 1 for a v and r» we have the probable 
error of estimate equal to 6.06. The probable error of estimate is 
more easily interpreted as the index of the degree of correlation 
that exists than the coefficient of correlation. 

Since neither set of scores are accurate measures of intelligence 
the differences between the pairs of scores do not truthfully repre¬ 
sent the degree of inaccuracy of either set of scores. The error of 
any score is the difference between it and a pupil’s true score. 
We may define a true score as the average of an infinite number of 
scores after they have been corrected for practice effect, fatigue, 
and other factors which would tend to increase or decrease the 
averages of the successive sets of scores. Such true scores are 
obviously not obtainable. It is, however, possible to determine the 
coefficient of correlation between either set of obtained scores and 
the corresponding true scores. This is done by the formula,* 

Tu = y/r^ 

In this formula r n is the coefficient of correlation between the two 
sets of obtained scores and r« is the coefficient of correlation be¬ 
tween one set of obtained scores and the corresponding true scores. 
To disting uish the coefficient of correlation of a set of obtained 

1 The table which gives <r v and rn is not reproduced. 

1 See Kelley, T. L., “A Simplified Method of Using Scaled Data for 
Purposes of Testing”; in School and Society, vol. 4, p. 74 (July 8,1916), and 

The Reliability of Test-Scores”; in Journal of Educational Research, voL 
3, pp. 870-79. (May. 1921.) 
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scores with the corresponding set of true scores from the coefficient 
of correlation between two sets of obtained scores we call the latter 
the coefficient of reliability and the former the index of reliability. 

Table XXVIII gives coefficients of reliability (ri 2 ) and the indices 
of reliability (ru) for each of the three scales which make up the 
Illinois Examination. It will be noted that a high degree of reli¬ 
ability is indicated in most cases. In some instances it is unusually 
high in comparison with the degree of reliability reported for other 
tests. In the case of silent reading certain instructions were not 
followed by some of the examiners, and it is thought that their 
failure to do so caused the two sets of scores to correlate less highly 
than they should. 

Both the coefficient of reliability and the index of reliability are 
difficult to interpret. They express a general relationship but not 
in terms of the actual amount of error which must be allowed for 
in the case of the scores of individual pupils. It is possible to 
calculate another and more easily interpreted expression of the 
reliability or accuracy of the measures yielded by tests. The 
probable error of estimate is given by the formula, 

P.E.cst = -0745 ( r Vl — r\ t 

In the formula a may be taken as either cr I or <r 2 . Theoretically, 
these are expected to be equivalent. Practically, slight differences 
may exist. It is, therefore, advisable to use as the value of o the 
average of <j\ and <r 2 . The probable error of estimate (P.E. cst ) in 
this case is the probable error of the measurements yielded by the 
test. Hence, we call it by this name and use the symbol, P.E. n . 

Since ru = Vru, the above formula may be written in the form, 

P.E. m = .6745 cr\/l— r, 2 

The probable error of measurement calculated by the above 
formula is to be interpreted as an index of the amount of departure 
of the obtained scores from the true scores. In other words, it is 
the error which the obtained score involves. This error is de¬ 
scribed as a probable error. Such a description, of course, tells us 
nothing about the magnitude of the error in the case of a particular 
pupil but it does describe in a general way the magnitude of the 
errors involved in a group of scores. 1 

1 The probable error of measurement refers to only the variable errors. 
It is not influenced by the constant errors. 
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Table XXVIH. Reliability Coefficients 



General 

Intelligence 

Arithmetic 

Silent Reading 

Grade 








Rate 

Comprehen- 

«l Afk 


No. of 

'11 

'll 

No. of 

'll 

'it 

No. of 
• | 



3iun 


pupils 

pupils 

pupils 













'n 

'it 

□ 

'11 

hi. 

76 

.86 

.93 

229 

.80 


116 

m 

.83 

.63 

.79 

IV. 

120 

.93 


271 

pSl 

.93 

112 

.79 

.89 

.63 

.79 

V. 

243 

.92 

.96 

256 

.88 

.94 

120 

.79 

o 


.83 

Ill to V.... 




820 

.95 

.99 

348 

.78 

.88 

.80 

m 

VI. 

198 

.82 

.91 

271 

.76 

.87 

139 

.87 

.93 

.52 

.72 

VII. 

157 

.80 

□ 

257 

.71 

.84 

100 

.72 

.85 

.68 

.82 

VIII. 

164 

.67 

.82 

171 

.79 

n 

119 

.91 

.95 

.85 

.92 

VI to VIII 




699 

.76 

.87 

358 

.79 

.89 

.72 

.85 

III to VIII 

958 

.92 

□ 










The probable error of measurement tends to increase as the 
scores become larger and the significance of an error depends upon 
the magnitude of the score with which it is associated. For this 
reason added meaning can be given to our description of the errors 
by calculating the ratio of the probable error of measurement to 
the average score. This gives the probable error of measurement 
in the form of a per cent of the score. In Table XXIX, the prob¬ 
able errors of measurement and the ratios of these to the average 
scores are given. The numbers of pupils involved are the same as 
those given in Table XXVHI. A probable error of measurement 
of 3.5 for the Illinois General Intelligence Scale in the third grade 
means that the point scores of fifty per cent of the pupils will 
involve errors less than this amount. The remaining fifty per cent 
of the scores will involve errors greater than 8.5. A somewhat more 
general statement is that, on the average, the scores obtained from 
third grade pupils will involve probable errors of ten per cent of 
their magnitude. In the case of the Illinois General Intelligence 
scale the average probable error of measurement amounts to 
about six months. This is approximately the same as that cal- 
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Table XXIX. Probable Errors of Measurement and Ratio 
of Probable Errors of Measurement to Average Scores 


Grade 

Intelligence 

Arithmetic 

Silent Reading 

Comprehension 

Rate 











P-E. m 


PE. m 


P.E. m 

PE. m 

P.E.m 


P-E-n 


PE. m 


PE. m 





Av. 


Av. 


Av. 


Av. 

hi. 

3.5 

0.10 

2.6 

0.17 

1.2 

0.16 

13.7 

0.12 

IV. 

5.5 

0.09 

4 6 

0.12 

1.4 

0.16 

10.3 

0.08 

v. 1 

4.7 

0.08 

4 4 

0 09 

1.2 

0.10 

12.0 

0.08 

III to V... 



3.2 

0.10 

1.0 

0.11 

13.1 

0.10 

VI. 

5.5 

0 07 

6.3 

0.10 

1.3 

0.10 

9.1 

0.05 

VII. 

6.4 

0.07 

5.3 

0.09 

1.2 

0 09 

13.6 

0.07 

VIII. 

7.7 

0.08 

5 4 

0 08 

0.8 

0.05 

7.5 

0.04 

Vito VIII 



6 2 

0.10 

11 

0 08 

12.0 

0.07 

III to VIII. 

5.3 

0.07 






—• 


culated for the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale for the Meas¬ 
urement of Intelligence . 1 

3 . Discrimination. The shape of the distribution of the scores 
which a test yields throws some light upon its validity. In order 
that a test be valid the scores must show differences of the traits 
measured when these differences exist. When a representative 
group of pupils is measured with reference to a mental or a physical 
trait we may expect to find a distribution closely approximating 
the normal shape. When the number of cases is large this ap¬ 
proximation should be close if there is proper discrimination. 
Any marked departure from the normal shape indicates that for 
some pupils at least there is a lack of discrimination. On the other 
hand, when we have a normal distribution we cannot know defi- 


1 Otis, A. S. and Knollin, H. E. “Reliability of Binet Scale and Peda¬ 
gogical Scales”; in Journal of Educational Research, vol. 4, pp. 121-43. 
(September, 1921.) 
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nitely that our measures are accurate. The shape of the distribu¬ 
tion, therefore, has only a negative significance. We can only say 
that when there is a striking departure from normality there is a 
lack of discrimination and, hence, inaccuracy of measurement for 
some pupils . 1 

4 . Comparison with criterion measures. The Illinois General 
Intelligence Scale was given to 203 pupils whose mental ages had 
also been determined by the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale 
for Measuring Intelligence. The correlation between the mental 
ages as determined by these two scales is .74 ± .02. The probable 
error of estimate is 1.2 years. This means that in 50 per cent of the 
cases, the mental age, as determined by the Illinois General Intelli¬ 
gence Scale, differed from that as determined by the Binet Scale by 
1.2 years or less. This lack of agreement between the measures 
secured by these two scales is not due solely to errors in the meas¬ 
ures yielded by the Illinois General Intelligence Scale. The Stan¬ 
ford Revision of the Binet Scale for Measuring Intelligence also 
yields measures which involve errors of measurement of approxi¬ 
mately the same magnitude as those of the Illinois General Intelli¬ 
gence Scale. 

In November, 1920, both the Illinois General Intelligence Scale, 
Form 1, and the National Intelligence Scale, Form 1 , were given to 
3615 pupils in eight elementary schools in Chicago. The correla¬ 
tion between the scores obtained from these two tests is indicated 
in Table XXX. The probable errors of estimate indicate that the 
agreement is not close. The probable error of estimate, when all 
grades are taken together, is 11.5. This means that the departure 
from perfect correlation with the scores yielded by the National 
Intelligence Scale is greater than 11.5 points in 50 per cent of the 
cases, and less than 11.5 in 50 per cent of the cases. Since ten 
points are equivalent to one year of mental age, the relationship 
between the scores yielded by the Elinois General Intelligence Scale 
and by the National Intelligence Scale is approximately the same 
as the relationship shown to exist between the scores yielded by the 
Illinois General Intelligence Scale and the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale for Measuring Intelligence. 

The Elinois General Intelligence Scale, Form 1 , was given to a 
number of sixth-grade pupils whose I. Q.’s, as determined for the 

The consideration of the “discrimination” of the Elinois Examination 
is omitted because of the lack of space. 
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Table XXX. Correlation between Scores Yielded by 
Illinois General Intelligence Scale and by National 
Intelligence Scale 


Grade 

Number of 
Cases 

r 

P.E.est 

P.Eest 

Av. 


357 

0.53 

9.1 

0.22 

IV B ... 

416 

0.70 

9.6 

0.18 

IV A... 

335 

0.74 

8.0 

0.14 

VB.... 

460 

0.55 

8.7 

0.14 

VA... 

285 

0.47 

12.0 

0.19 

VI B. 

383 

0.44 

12.6 

0.17 

VIA... 

259 

0.67 

10.8 

0.13 

VII B... 

350 

0.70 

11.0 

0.12 

VII A.... 

210 

0.68 

10.3 

0.11 

VIIIB.... 

271 

0.72 

10.2 

0.10 

VIII A.... 

289 

0.69 

10.9 

0.10 

All Grades 

3615 

0.81 

11.5 

0.16 


Otis Group Intelligence Tests, were available. 1 The coefficient of 
correlation for 83 VIA pupils was .82 ± .02. For 124 VIB pupils 
the value of r was .83 ± .02. The probable error of estimate was 
6.4 in the first case and 5.9 in the latter. 

The Pintner Non-Language Group Intelligence Tests are repre¬ 
sented to have a reliability coefficient of .72. This is by mental 
indices and not by point scores. The two sets of measures were 
obtained by use of the same test after an interval of two years. 
The number of children tested was 46. These group intelligence 
tests were also given during the same semester to 300 children 
whose mental ages had been determined by the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Scale for Measuring Intelligence. The coefficient of 
correlation between the point scores yielded by the Pintner Group 
Test and the mental ages determined by the Binet Test was .80. 

No data are available at this time for making comparison be¬ 
tween the measures of achievement yielded by the ac hievement 

1 The writer is indebted to Superintendent L. W. Keeler, Michigan City, 
Indiana for these data. 
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scales included in the Illinois Examination and by other similar 
scales. Neither are data available for comparison of measures of 
achievement with teachers’ estimates. 

5 . Inferences concerning validity based upon the structure 
of the test and its administration. In the case of the Illinois 
General Intelligence Scale the sub-tests have frequently been used 
by other makers of instruments for measuring general intelligence. 
At the time the Illinois General Intelligence Scale was constructed 
a number of other intelligence scales were analyzed with reference 
to sub-tests and the ones most frequently found were incorporated 
in this scale. 

The Illinois General Intelligence Scale is explicitly a verbal test. 
Ability to read is a prerequisite. For this reason it may be urged 
that it does not permit non-verbal elements of intelligence to func¬ 
tion. This objection, of course, applies to other verbal tests. 
No data are at hand to show the limitation which this feature 
places upon the scale. 

The silent reading test included is a revision of the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Test. In this revised form certain 
features of the original test which were found unsatisfactory have 
been eliminated. The scoring has been made objective. The 
exercises are more uniform and a more precise measurement of the 
rate of silent reading is secured. Experience has shown that the 
test is too short for the time limit allowed. This, in the case of the 
most fluent readers, prevents one from securing valid measures of 
reading ability. To one acquainted with the nature of reading 
ability and its measurement, this one test obviously measures in a 
general way only one type of silent reading ability. To measure 
completely all phases of silent reading ability would require a 
battery of tests. 

In the case of the Monroe General Survey Scale in Arithmetic 
the sub-tests are judged to represent the most important types of 
examples learned by pupils in the sequence of grades for which they 
are intended. The choice represents the judgment of the author 
but is not inconsistent with other groups of tests used to measure 
ability of pupils in the operations of arithmetic. A single general 
score has been used to describe the pupil’s ability. This is, obvi¬ 
ously, a composite not only of the scores of the different sub-tests 
but also of the dimensions of rate and accuracy. However, since a 
single general measure is desired this does not constitute a serious 
criticism of the scale. 
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Summary for validity. By way of summary we may say that 
the scales which make up the Illinois Examination compare favor¬ 
ably in respect to validity with our best tests. It is, however, clear 
that the scales possess certain limitations which should be kept in 
mind when the scores are interpreted. 

7 . Norms: Practice effect when a test is repeated . 1 The 
grade norms obtained are for the first application of the Illinois Ex¬ 
amination. When it is given a second time pupils will tend to make 
higher scores because of their acquaintance with the nature of the 
tests. The amount of increase varies. If pupils are “coached” 
upon the tests a large increase is to be expected. When a period of 
several months intervenes between the first and second trials and 
the pupils have received no training upon the exercises of the tests, 
the increase appears to be small and in some cases can be neglected 
without serious error. No evidence was obtained relative to the 
effect of using the same form instead of a different form. 

In order to ascertain the effect of practice when the second appli¬ 
cation immediately follows the first, both Form 1 and Form 2 were 
given to a number of pupils. Due to a miscarriage of plans the 
practice effect for the silent reading tests was not determined. 
For the Illinois General Intelligence Scale the average practice 
effect is approximately 5.0 points, or six months of mental age, if 
the returns from the eighth-grade pupils are not used. In this 
grade unusual conditions appear to have prevailed and when the 
scores from it are included the practice effect is approximately 
7.0 points. For Monroe’s General Survey Scale in Arithmetic the 
average practice effect is approximately 3.2 points in Grades III to 
V and 4.5 points in Grades VI to VIII. It is, therefore, obvious 
that when the Illinois Examination is repeated after only a short 
interval the second trial scores must be corrected before they can 
be compared with those obtained from the first trial. 

In one school the teachers of 134 pupils gave special drill and 
instruction to their pupils after Form 1 of the Illinois Examination 
had been given in November. The teachers did not know that 
Form 2 was to be given later, and did not have in mind, therefore, 
preparing the pupils for it. Their instruction was, to a slight ex¬ 
tent, based upon Form 1 test papers. Believing that their pupils 
were rather weak in knowledge of vocabulary and in synonym- 

1 Section 6, Validity of Significance, is omitted and the treatment of 
norms is abbreviated. 
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antonym, special drill was given along these lines in language 
work. In arithmetic practice was given upon those combinations 
where the pupils seemed weak. In reading there was some special 
drill for increasing the rate of silent reading. The gains made by 
the pupils under these teachers are given in Table XXXI. 


Table XXXI. Gains dde to Special Instruction upon the 

Illinois Examination 



Median Point 
Scores 

Median Quotients 

Nov. 

1920 

May 

1921 

Gain 

Nov. 

1920 

May 

1921 

Gain 

Intelligence. 

57.6 

100.8 


99.6 

128.0 

28.4 

Arithmetic. 

48.2 

120.0 


114.0 

137.4 

23.4 

Comprehension.. 


15.5 

4.6 

105.1 

102.0 

—3.1 

Rate. 

171.4 

237.9 

66.5 


139.4 

17.4 


It is commonly assumed that general intelligence is unaffected by 
school instruction. A median gain of 43.2 points or slightly more 
than four years in mental age within a period of six months indi¬ 
cates that mental age, as measured by such an instrument as the 
Illinois Intelligence Scale, is affected by classroom instruction. 
It is, therefore, necessary to exercise a great deal of caution in 
interpreting changes in the intelligence scores derived from two 
successive testings separated by a considerable time interval. 
Even in the case of a first trial the scores obtained will be mislead¬ 
ing if the pupils have received any special preparation for the test. 

One would naturally expect that the achievement scores in 
arithmetic and silent reading would be materially affected by 
instruction. Table XXXI shows very large gains in achievement. 
The increases in achievement quotients show that except for the 
comprehension of silent reading the gains are relatively larger in 
achievement than in mental age. It is not unlikely that some of 
the increases in the May scores over the November scores are due 
to the pupils being more familiar with the testing procedure. The 
effect of familiarity was not investigated but due caution should be 
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exercised in interpreting the gains in achievement as being the 
result of instruction directed to the needs of the pupils. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Define in your own words: objective, coefficient of correlation, prob¬ 
able error of estimate, probable error of measurement, educational 
objective, norm, derived score, educational age, and achievement 
quotient. 

2. Examine the accounts of the construction and use of the Courtis 
Standardized Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B, for the purpose 
of arriving at an estimate of the reliability and validity of these tests. 
Add to the experimental evidence any inferences which can be made 
and an analysis of the tests. Prepare a list of other items of informa¬ 
tion needed for a complete determination of the validity of this series 
of tests. (See Bibliography at end of Chapter II for references.) 

3. Repeat this exercise with two other tests in which you are interested. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For references to accounts of the construction of standardized tests and 
also for critical studies of tests, consult the bibliographies for Chapters II 
to IX. For a selected list of typical references, see bibliographies in Chap¬ 
ters IV, V, VI, and VII in Monroe, Walter S., An Introduction to the Theory 
of Educational Measurements. (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923.) 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE MEANING OF SCORES 

Two methods of describing achievement. Until the 
advent of standardized educational tests, measures of 
achievements of school children resulting from written ex¬ 
aminations and teachers’ estimates were expressed in terms 
of such words and symbols as “fair,” “good,” “excellent,” 
“A,” “B,” “C,” “78%,” and “95%.” These measures are 
commonly called school marks or “grades.” The measures 
of achievement yielded by standardized educational tests are 
generally called “scores” or “point scores.” A pupil’s ex¬ 
amination paper may also be described in terms of a point 
score. He may receive a credit of 8 on the first question, 13 
on the second, 18 on the third, 5 on the fourth, etc. The 
total number of points constitutes a description of his per¬ 
formance on the examination. When an examination paper 
is marked in terms of per cent, the “grade” is essentially a 
point score. The fact that the maximum number of points 

which may be received is 100 does not change the nature of 
the score. 

A score is an absolute measure of achievement. Until it 
is compared with a norm, it has no meaning. A school mark 
or grade” is an interpreted measure of achievement. It 
expresses a comparison of a measure of achievement with a 
norm. Usually this norm is subjective. It exists only in the 
mmd of the person who gives the mark, and therefore differ¬ 
ent teachers would use different norms. The same teacher 
would likely use different norms at different times. A 
grade of “superior” in reading given to a fourth-grade pupil 
means that in the teacher’s judgment he possesses a degree 
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of ability distinctly greater than the teacher’s norm for 
fourth-grade pupils. If the pupil had been judged by an¬ 
other teacher who had in mind a different norm, the “grade” 
would have been different. Failure to recognize this dis¬ 
tinction between scores and school marks constitutes one of 
the limitations of written examinations. (See page 7.) 

Need for translating scores into school marks. Both 
scores and school marks possess certain limitations. Unless 
expressed with reference to a definite norm a school mark is 
indefinite. A given school mark is used with a different 
meaning at different times. Such words as “fair,” “good,” 
“excellent,” describe certain degrees of ability in the case of 
a third-grade pupil and distinctly different degrees of ability 
in the case of fourth- and fifth-grade pupils. To define a 
grade of “excellent,” or “A,” as 95 to 100 per cent is merely 
to substitute one descriptive term for another. This does not 
tell us what the school mark means. On the other hand, to 
say that a pupil’s point score on an examination is 41, or 
that his silent reading rate is 120, or that the number of ex¬ 
amples done correctly on the Courtis Standard Research 
Test in Arithmetic, Series B, is 14, lacks meaning until a 
comparison is made with an appropriate norm. We have 
indicated one phase of the interpretation of test scores in the 
preceding chapters. The calculation of certain derived 
scores frequently facilitates this interpretation. However, 
for certain purposes it is desirable to translate point scores 
on examinations and test scores into school marks or 
“grades.” 

Before considering the technique of translating scores into 
school marks, we shall discuss the basis of satisfactory 
norms. As we have already indicated, the usual method of 
standardizing an educational test is to have it given to a 
large number of representative groups of pupils. The 
average or median score of a group is taken as the norm. 
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This procedure implies that on the average present condi¬ 
tions are satisfactory. If many of the critics of our schools 
are right in their contentions, present conditions are far 
from what they should be. Therefore, it is pertinent to 
inquire concerning the basis of satisfactory norms or stand¬ 
ards. 

A reasonable standard. A satisfactory standard must be 
reasonable and must be “efficient.” To be reasonable a 
standard must be such that it can be attained by pupils, 
under school conditions, and with an appropriate time ex¬ 
penditure. Pupils are limited in their learning by inherited 
characteristics, and all cannot attain to the same levels of 
skill. However, it must not be forgotten that the medians, 
or averages, of present attainments of pupils are far below 
the levels of skill which have been attained by many pupils 
and adults. For example, the eighth-grade standard for the 
Courtis addition test is only eleven examples attempted. 
Some eighth-grade pupils are able to do twenty or more 
examples, and adults who have been specially trained have 
done fifty to sixty examples. In fact Courtis, who has 
studied arithmetical abilities for several years, states that it 
appears that there is no limit to the rate at which columns of 
figures may be added, provided the amount of time for prac¬ 
tice is unlimited. In the school the time for practice is 
imited, but even then the standard of eleven examples 
is markedly below the attainment of many pupils under 
present school conditions, and it still remains to be seen what 
egree of ability to perform the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic with integers might be engendered with the 
present time allotment, provided the methods and devices of 
instruction were properly suited to the pupils. It seems 
pro a e that the standards which we have now are below 
be level of the possible attainment of a large per cent of 
pupils under school conditions. Just how large this per cent 
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will be when the methods and devices of instruction are 
appropriately adjusted to the pupils can be determined only 
by actual trial. It may be that, when we learn to adjust our 
methods and devices of instruction better to the abilities of 
pupils, a higher standard of ability may be attained with a 
less expenditure of time and teaching effort. 

An efficient standard. The second qualification of a 
satisfactory standard is that it be “efficient.” By this it is 
meant that the standard must represent a degree of ability 
which equips pupils for meeting present and future demands 
with a high degree of efficiency. The word efficiency has 
been borrowed or rather adopted from the field of engineering 
and mechanics. The efficiency of a machine such as a steam 
engine is the value of the fraction whose numerator is the 
amount of work which the engine does, or its accomplish¬ 
ment or output, and whose denominator is the amount of 
energy put into it in the form of fuel. The value of this 
fraction may be increased in two ways: first, if the numer¬ 
ator, that is, the amount of work done, is increased without 
increasing the amount of energy put into the engine, or at 
least without increasing it in the same proportion; second, 
if the denominator is decreased without decreasing the 
numerator in the same proportion. The most efficient 
machine is the one for which the value of this fraction is the 
largest. 

The word efficiency with essentially this meaning is now 
employed with reference to many forms of human endeavor. 
The numerator consists of the actual accomplishment. The 
denominator consists of materials, energy, and time which 
are put into the project, both in the form of preparation and 
in the actual doing at the time. For example, the contractor 
for a building erects a tower for hoisting and distributing the 
concrete used in the construction. He installs a rock crusher 
and other machines and appliances which will form no part 
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of the completed building. All of these things are a part of 
the expense he puts into the building. In addition, he puts a 
large quantity of labor into it. These two items, together 
with the building material, are measurable in terms of dol¬ 
lars and cents and constitute the denominator of the frac¬ 
tion. The product of his endeavor, the completed building, 
forms the numerator of the fraction. His efficiency as a 
contractor is represented by the ratio of these two quanti¬ 
ties. 

% 

He might have dispensed with the tower and have had the 
concrete distributed in wheelbarrows. He might even have 
dispensed with the rock crusher and mechanical mixer for 
the concrete. By so doing he would have eliminated these 
items of expense, but it is reasonably certain that if he had 
done so the total expense of constructing the building would 
have been considerably increased by the added labor, and 
this would have decreased the efficiency of the enterprise. 
The total expenditure of time and effort or money is the 
sum of the expenditures for preparatory and accessory pur¬ 
poses, plus the expenditures of actual operation. In a large 
project, if the expenditure for preparatory and accessory 
purposes is too small, then the operation expenses are unduly 
large, making the total larger than necessary. A high de¬ 
gree of efficiency demands that there be such an adjustment 
between the two as to make the sum as small as possible. 

Effort to be expended on the tool subjects. The school 
subjects are frequently classified under two heads: — tool 
subjects, and content subjects. The tool subjects of the ele¬ 
mentary school are reading, handwriting, the operations of 
arithmetic, spelling, and language. In the study of the con¬ 
tent subjects, such as the problems of arithmetic, literature, 
geography, history, science, etc., the tool subjects are used. 
The situation with respect to school subjects is quite analo¬ 
gous to that of the illustration just cited. The tool subjects 
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are used in further learning in school, and in practical activ¬ 
ities outside of school. Time and effort are required for 
acquiring skill in using these tools. Time and effort are also 
required when these tools are used. If only a small degree of 
skill is acquired, the time and effort required for using the 
tools are greatly increased. For example, time and effort are 
required to learn to add. By increasing the amount of time 
for practice, the skill of the learner can be increased and the 
time required to add numbers in the solving of problems 
and in the practical activities will be decreased. If the 
learner has a large amount of adding to do, it will be econ¬ 
omy for him to spend a relatively large amount of time in 
practice, that is, in preparation. If he is going to have only 
a few occasions to add numbers, it will not be economy for 
him to spend a large amount of time in practice. 

The situation is precisely the same as that of the contrac¬ 
tor who was mentioned. When he is constructing a $500,- 
000 building, it is economy of time and effort (both of which 
have a money equivalent) to spend several hundred dollars 
and several weeks of time in preparation for the construction 
of the building. If, however, he were building a $3000 resi¬ 
dence it would be folly to spend a very large amount in prep¬ 
aration for the work. So if the pupils in our schools are going 
to have many occasions to add in their future school work 
and in their activities outside of school, it will be economy to 
spend enough time and effort to engender in them a relatively 
high degree of skill. If, on the other hand, these pupils are 
going to have only a few occasions to add, it is folly to expend 
the time and effort to engender in them a high degree of skill. 
What is true of addition is true of the other operations 
in arithmetic and of the skills involved in the other tool 
subjects. 

School demands on the tool subjects. Some of the occa¬ 
sions for the use of these tools occur in the work of the school, 
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and some occur outside of school in practical activities. It 
is generally conceded that these tools should be acquired 
in the first six grades. In the seventh and eighth grades and 
the high school pupils have many demands made upon them 
for reading, writing, spelling, the operations of arithmetic, 
and expression by means of language, both oral and written. 
Our manner of carrying on school work by the use of text¬ 
books and reference libraries makes the demand for reading 
very heavy. It is also our custom to require much written 
work, prepared outside of the recitation period, and in some 
subjects much written work during the recitation period. 
This custom makes heavy demands for writing, spelling, and 
written expression. In arithmetic we expect pupils to learn 
to solve problems (not examples) by solving problems. In 
fact we require them to solve many problems, and the solv¬ 
ing of problems requires arithmetical operations to be per¬ 
formed. In view of the fact that the school itself makes 
enormous demands upon its pupils for the use of these tools, 
it is folly not to prepare them adequately for these demands, 
t would be just as sensible for a contractor of a $500,000 
building to fail to provide a mechanical mixer for concrete as 
for a school to fail to prepare its pupils to read with an ap¬ 
propriate rate and quality of comprehension. In the case 
of the contractor, failure to provide appropriate machinery 
means that the concrete must be mixed by means of back- 
breakmg and time-consuming labor. In the case of the 
school fadure to equip the pupils properly to read means 
tnat the numerous assignments which they will be asked 
o read wifi not only consume an enormous amount of time, 
but will also destroy interest in the school work because for 

them reading is a slow and difficult and hence a disagreeable 
process. 

t ' Ut i'h° f Sch ° o1 there are a number ot demands for these 
tools Which are common to all: - reading newspapers, mag- 
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azines, and books; writing letters; expressing ideas; and solv¬ 
ing simple arithmetical problems of everyday life. In addi¬ 
tion to these there are a number of special demands which 
depend upon one’s occupation. Educators differ concerning 
the extent to which public schools should prepare pupils for 
these special demands, but many agree that little differen¬ 
tiation should be made below the seventh grade, and, there¬ 
fore, the question of preparation for these special demands 
concerns us but little in the consideration of standards for 
the tool subjects. 

Basis for standards of accomplishment. The demands of 
the school, and the common demands of life outside of school, 
are the requirements which are to be considered in the setting 
up of standards for the tool subjects in the elementary 
school. In general discussions concerning what the schools 
should accomplish, and in practically all of the discussions of 
particular standards, attention has been focused upon the 
demands of life outside of school, and the demands of the 
school have been overlooked. This is perhaps due to the 
recent emphasis upon the fact that the function of the school 
is to give children preparation for the activities of life out¬ 
side of school. This is a most wholesome and commendable 
point of view, but its acceptance should not blind one to the 
fact that the demands which the activities of the school 
make for the use of these tool subjects exceed many of the 
demands which the common activities outside of school 
make. The average man or woman does not meet as press¬ 
ing demands for reading as do the pupils in the high school. 
Likewise the demands for writing, and probably for the 
other tool subjects as well, which pupils meet in school are 
greater than they will meet outside of school. 

By saying that they are greater it is meant, not only that 
the demands are more numerous, but also that they involve 
a limited time for their satisfaction. For example, when a 
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pupil is given an examination in school it is not only neces¬ 
sary that he write legibly, but it is also very necessary that 
he write reasonably rapidly and without focusing his atten¬ 
tion upon the act of writing. If he does not he is seriously 
hindered in answering the questions. 

Even if the tool subjects were not practical, it would be 
necessary for the school to teach them and teach them well 
in the first six grades, in order that the pupils might do the 
work of the following grades. There is no valid basis for the 
argument that, since few of the pupils will become book¬ 
keepers or clerks, or enter other specialized occupations, 
emphasis upon definite standards of skill in performing the 
operations of arithmetic and in handwriting is unjustifiable. 

It should, however, be recognized that in the case of the 
content subjects the source of the standards of attainment is 
the demands of life outside of school. For example, if we 
were considering standards for the solving of problems in 
arithmetic instead of the doing of examples, the source of 
standards would be the demands which exist in the practical 
activities of life. 

It should be evident from the foregoing discussion that a 
standard may be set too high. On the other hand it may be 
too low. Either condition means a low degree of efficiency. 
A teacher should not take pride in the fact that she has 
brought her pupils up to a point well above the standard. 
This condition may mean that she is just as inefficient as the 
teachers whose pupils are below standard, her inefficiency 
being due to an unusual expenditure of time for the engen¬ 
dering of this particular outcome. 1 

Translating the scores into school marks. The first step 
in translating the scores for a class into school marks is to 

1 For further consideration of norms (standards) read Monroe, Walter 
'' Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements, chap, m 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923.) 
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determine the general status of the class. After the first 
weeks of a term an experienced teacher will be able to form 
some estimate of the general status of his class. The giving 
of a general intelligence test will be helpful in this con¬ 
nection. The distribution of the I.Q.’s of a class may be 
considered a very reliable index of their general status. If 
the median I.Q. is below 100, the teacher may know that he 
has on the average poor pupil material. If the median I.Q. 
is above 100, he may know that his class consists of pupils 
better than the average. If there is a relatively large num¬ 
ber of low I.Q.’s, it may be expected that there will be a 
relatively large number of low “grades.” A standardized 
achievement test will also be helpful. 

A few test-makers have worked out a plan for translating 
scores into “grades.” (See Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 
2, Courtis Supervisory Tests in Arithmetic and Geography, 1 
and the Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for Measuring 
Reading Ability.) In the absence of a specific plan recom¬ 
mended by the test-makers the following general procedure 
may be used in translating test scores into school “grades.” 
The same plan can be followed in translating point scores on 
written examinations into school “grades.” 

The scores of the class may be arranged in ascending order 
of magnitude; as: 32, 35, 38, 40, 41, 45, 46, 47, 50, 51, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 60, 63, 64, 68, 69, 70, 73, 74. There are 23 pupils 
in this class. The median score is 55. The translation of this 
median score into the corresponding “grade” is the first 
step. If the class is an average one, this median score of 55 
should be translated into the median or average “grade” 
which the school recognizes. If “grades” are reported in 
terms of per cents and the passing mark is 75, the average 
“grade” will be approximately 85. Hence the score of 55 

1 The plan which Courtis gives does not include school marks, but they 
could be substituted for the descriptive terms which he uses. 
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will be translated into a “grade” of 85. If “grades” are re¬ 
ported in letters, such as A, B, C, D, E, the score of 55 
would be equivalent to a “grade” of C. In case the class is 
not a typical one, the median score should not be taken as 
corresponding to the median “grade.” For example, sup¬ 
pose the class is known to be a superior one. The median 
“grade” might be 90 or B. In extreme cases it might be 
even higher. If the class is made up of inferior pupils, the 
median “grade” will be below 85 or C. 

The determination of the grade corresponding to the 
median score furnishes a basis for the translation of the 
other scores. If we take the median score of 55 as being 
equivalent to a grade of C, the grades corresponding to the 
other scores are indicated in the distribution below. If it is 
desired, numerical grades may be used instead of the letters 
A, B, C, D and E. 

58 
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47 

56 
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This distribution is for an average or typical class. If the 

class is superior, and the median score 55 has been translated 

in a “grade” of B —, the distribution of the scores might be 
as follows: 
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The general status of the class is the determining factor 
in translating scores into school “grades.” In the case of 
standardized achievement tests, this will be indicated by 
comparing the median score of the class with the grade 
norm. The information yielded by a general intelligence 
examination will also be helpful. When using unstandard¬ 
ized tests or ordinary examinations, the teacher will have to 
rely upon his experience with other classes and information 
obtained from other sources in estimating the general status 
of the class. 

Use of the normal probability curve. There is a somewhat 
prevalent opinion that the normal probability curve fixes 
the per cent of pupils who should receive “ grades ” below the 
passing mark. This is a mistaken notion. The normal 
probability curve tells us nothing concerning the per cent of 
pupils who should receive any “ grade.” It is true that from 
a statistical point of view there are certain divisions of the 
curve which are convenient. If the base line of the curve is 
limited to a length equal to five times the standard deviation 
(5a) and this distance is divided into intervals of la and 
perpendiculars are erected at the division points, the per cent 
of cases falling in each division of the curve will be 7, 24, 38, 
24, and 7. It has been suggested that these numbers define 
the per cent of pupils who should receive grades of A, B, C, 
D, and E, respectively. Similar proposals have been made 
for other plans of dividing the normal probability curve. 

No plan of dividing the normal probability curve can 
claim to be distinctly superior to any other plan. One may 
accept, without being inconsistent, the assumption that the 
“grades” for a large group of pupils should conform to the 
normal probability curve, and at the same time refuse to 
accept any particular proposed specifications as to the per 
cent of pupils who should receive each “grade.” For ex¬ 
ample, a distribution of 50 per cent A’s, 25 per cent B’s, 10 
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per cent C’s, 9 per cent D’s, and 6 per cent E’s is not neces¬ 
sarily inconsistent with the assumption that accurate meas¬ 
ures of achievement of unselected groups tend to form a 
normal distribution. However, in this case, it would be 
necessary to define a “ grade” of A as being a “grade” which 
means that the pupil is above average ability or, in other 
words, that all pupils who are average or above are given a 
“grade” of A without any attempt to distinguish between 
their achievements. Thus a “ grade ” of A would represent a 
wide range of achievement. On the other hand, “grades” 
of B, C, D, and E would represent narrow ranges of achieve¬ 
ment. The different “grades” would not represent equal 
ranges of achievement. This, however, for certain purposes, 
may not be entirely undesirable. 

A standard distribution regarded as an item of school 
policy. The range of achievement which a “grade” shall 
represent, or, in other words, the per cents of pupils who in 
the long run shall receive the different “ grades,” is a matter 
of school policy. This should be determined by the school. 
Perhaps the best way to define the range of achievement 
which a “grade” is to represent is in terms of the per cent of 
pupils who, in the long run, will receive the “grade.” Un¬ 
doubtedly, at the present time, there is considerable varia¬ 
tion from system to system in respect to the range of achieve¬ 
ment that is represented by the different “grades.” If a 
system can reach a definite agreement concerning the per 
cent of pupils who should receive each mark, a step will be 
taken in the direction of making objective the norms which 
are used in translating examination scores into school marks. 
If only five marks are used a school would probably not be 
far from the general practice if the per cents of pupils re¬ 
ceiving these “grades” were defined as 7, 24, 38, 24, and 7. 
However, in establishing this standard distribution it should 
be distinctly recognized that it is done as a matter of school 
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policy instead of being forced upon the school by the nature 
of the normal probability curve. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What is the distinction between “scores” and “school marks”? 

2. What things must be known in order to translate scores into school 
marks? 

3. What do you think of the plan of placing standardized test scores on 
pupils’ report cards instead of school marks? (It is assumed that if 
scores are used the standards will be given also.) 

4. Why are school marks, such as “92 per cent,” “good,” “excellent,” 
and the like, indefinite? 

5. Why are norms necessary? 

6. Why are averages and medians not satisfactory norms? 

7. How must satisfactory norms be determined? 

8. What is the meaning of “efficiency” in education? 

9. How is a pupil’s score interpreted? 

10. What different types of norms are available? 

11. What is a “standardized” test? 



CHAPTER Xni 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY USES OF 

EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


In the preceding chapters standardized tests and scales 
have been considered primarily from the point of view of 
their usefulness to the teacher in diagnosing pupils and 
classes. They are also valuable to the administrator and 
supervisor. It is the problem of this chapter to set forth 
the relation of these school officials to the use of standard¬ 
ized tests and scales, and to consider how they may be used 
by them in organizing and directing the work of the school. 

The supervisor’s responsibility. The supervisor 1 (super¬ 
intendent, principal, or special supervisor) must assume the 
responsibility of educating the teachers of a school system 
in making and using educational measurements. Standard¬ 
ized educational tests are so new that few teachers have be¬ 
come acquainted with them in the course of their profes¬ 
sional training. It is important that the teacher think of 
standardized tests and scales as instruments which will 
enable him to make his instructional efforts more effective. 
There is considerable evidence to show that if a teacher mis¬ 
interprets the function of tests or looks upon them with 
suspicion, his efficiency as an instructor will be lowered by 
their use. The supervisor should train the teachers to give 
the tests properly, or arrange to have some trained person 
give them to all classes. 



There should be uniformity in the tabulation of the scores, 
directions and blanks for this work are not furnished 


In order to avoid awkward phraseology, “supervisor” will be used to 
or to both administrator and supervisor. 
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with the tests chosen, the supervisor should decide what 
directions are to be followed. If the tabulation requires 
much time, it is probably unwise to require the teachers 
to do it. Substitute teachers, and in some cases normal- 
training students, can be utilized for this purpose if trained 
clerical help is not available. In addition to the tabulations 
which may be made by the teachers, the supervisor should 
make others to show the situation for the school as a whole. 
These are helpful not only to the supervisor, but also to the 
teacher. He needs to see his work in relation to that of the 
school as a whole. The supervisor should assume responsi¬ 
bility for making the teachers aware of the complete signif¬ 
icance of the information which the tests yield. It is his 
function to provide norms and comparable scores from other 
cities, if they are not easily accessible to the teachers. The 
significance of a group of facts is more easily grasped when 
they are represented graphically. The supervisor can 
render valuable service to the teachers by preparing a chart 
or series of charts to show the standing of the several grades 
of the school in comparison with the norms. 

The value of a test depends upon the use made of the 
measures. The tabulation of the scores yielded by stand¬ 
ardized educational tests and their interpretation do not 
constitute use. In order to use the measures which such 
tests yield it is necessary to make them the basis of action. 
We have already indicated in connection with the descrip¬ 
tion of particular tests some of the remedial instruction 
which may be instituted by the teacher in response to the 
conditions revealed by the tests. In addition to such uses, 
measures of achievement and general intelligence may be 
utilized in the administration and supervision of the school. 
In some of these procedures the teacher has a part, but they 
concern primarily the administrator and the supervisor. 

Without this step standardized tests become mere “play- 
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things” and their use cannot be justified. The omission of 
this step creates a situation similar to that which would 
exist if a physician examined a patient carefully and deter¬ 
mined the nature of his ailment, but did not prescribe any 
remedial treatment. In our zeal to convert teachers to the 
acceptance of the principle that the measurement of certain 
results of instruction is possible, there has been a tendency 
to overlook this step. In fact some have even said that 
they were content to apply the tests and reveal to the 
teachers the shortcomings of their work. These persons 
would leave to the teachers the difficult problem of remedy¬ 
ing the defects. As a result not a few teachers have failed 
to see in the tests anything more than a new “plaything,” 
which they might use to secure material for a paper to read 
at a teachers’ association or to arouse the interest of their 
pupils. Such teachers have expressed their approval of the 
tests when their pupils’ scores were high, and have consid¬ 
ered the tests unsatisfactory when the scores were low. 

Administrative and supervisory uses of standardized 
educational tests. The major activities in which the su¬ 
pervisor may use standardized educational tests are the 
following: 

1. Promotion and classification of pupils. 

2. Educational and vocational guidance. 

3. Supervision of instruction, including evaluating of school effi¬ 
ciency. 

4. Rating of teachers. (This is partly included in the above ac¬ 
tivity.) 

5. School publicity. 

6. Scientific experimentation. 

Each of these activities 1 depends upon other factors, but 
measures of achievement and general intelligence constitute 

in this book. See also Monroe, Wal- 
Educational Measurements, chap. x. 


1 Only the first two will be considered 
ter S., An Introduction to the Theory of 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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one of the important bases for action. None of these activ¬ 
ities are new except possibly the second and the last. The 
others have been an essential phase of supervision for 
many years. Before standardized educational tests were 
available, measurements of the achievements of pupils were 
made by cruder methods. Now that it is possible to make 
more accurate and more precise measures of these abilities, 
our attention has been directed to these activities in connec¬ 
tion with standardized educational tests. In discussing the 
uses of standardized tests indicated by the first and second 
of the activities enumerated above, considerable space will 
be devoted to the activities as such. This is done because it 
is not possible to make intelligent use of test scores without a 
clear understanding of the activity to which they are applied. 

Two fundamental questions which should not be confused. 
In considering the administrative and supervisory uses of 
measures yielded by standardized educational tests there are 
two fundamental questions which should not be confused. 
The first relates to the desirability of the administrative or 
supervisory procedure in connection with which measures of 
achievement or general intelligence may be used. The sec¬ 
ond question concerns the accuracy and validity of the meas¬ 
ures yielded by the test. For example, in the case of educa¬ 
tional guidance it is necessary to consider separately the 
desirability of educational guidance or of any particular 
method of educational guidance, and the validity and ac¬ 
curacy of the measures yielded by the standardized educa¬ 
tional tests used in connection with this work. It may be 
highly desirable to advise students concerning the courses 
which they should undertake, and even to insist upon the 
suggestions being followed, providing accurate and valid 
information is available for making the recommendation. 
On the other hand, it may be undesirable to insist upon any 
student following a particular course. The wisdom of edu- 
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cational guidance is one question and should not be con¬ 
fused with the accuracy and validity of measures yielded by 
educational tests. It is true that the two questions are 
interrelated. If the measures are grossly inaccurate or lack¬ 
ing in validity, it would probably be unwise to use them as a 
basis for a procedure such as the promotion or classification 
of pupils. 

Test scores not the only basis of action. The administra¬ 
tive and supervisory activities considered here should not be 
based solely upon measures of achievement and general in¬ 
telligence. Other traits of pupils, such as initiative, effort, 
interest, health, etc., should receive direct consideration. 
This is especially true in the case of promotion and classifica¬ 
tion of pupils, and in educational and vocational guidance. 

Basis of determining the value of a given procedure. 
That administrative or supervisory procedure is most valu¬ 
able which tends to make the school most efficient. This, 
however, does not necessarily mean that the procedure which 
results in the greatest degrees of skill and information is the 
most valuable. Skills and knowledge represent only a por¬ 
tion of the outcomes of instruction. Ideals, attitudes, prej¬ 
udices, and perspectives must also be considered. These out¬ 
comes are very subtle, and at the present time we are unable 
to measure them directly by means of standardized tests. 
They appear to be influenced by the methods of instruction, 
the organization of the school, its general spirit, and partic¬ 
ularly the composition and spirit of the group of pupils who 
are brought together for instructional purposes. It is likely 
that certain policies of promotion or classification of pupils, 
when extended over a period of years, would be very potent 
m determining the general attitude and atmosphere of the 
school, which in turn would be very potent factors in en¬ 
gendering these subtle but important outcomes. Thus, in 
etermining the value of a procedure it is necessary to con- 


% 
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sider all outcomes engendered by the school and also to in¬ 
sist upon these outcomes for all children. 

1. Promotion and Classification of Pupils 

The organization of our school systems. The typical 
American school system is organized in twelve grades. In 
the first six of these and, in many cases, in the first eight, the 
pupils are promoted by grade. During the last four years 
and in some schools beginning with the seventh grade, pro¬ 
motion is by subject. Pupils enter about the age of six and 
are assigned to the first grade. At the end of the year those 
who are judged to have done satisfactory work are promoted 
to the second grade. This procedure is repeated each year 
until the pupil finishes the elementary school. If a system 
of semiannual promotion is followed, readjustments are 
made at the middle of each year. 

It is a well-established fact that pupils differ widely with 
respect to their capacity to learn. Some learn very rapidly 
and very well. Others learn slowly, and a few appear to be 
unable to make appreciable progress in the regular work of 
the school. In order to adjust the school to these differ¬ 
ences in capacity, some reclassification of pupils is made at 
each promotion time. Most of these adjustments consist of 
requiring pupils who have not made satisfactory progress to 
repeat the work which they have just gone over. In some 
school systems such pupils are promoted on trial. This plan 
gives all a chance to do the work of the next grade if they are 
able. Occasionally pupils who are exceptionally capable 
are permitted to skip a grade, but this occurs very rarely in 
most school systems. In the high school the plan of pro¬ 
motion is by subject rather than by grade and students are 
not permitted to skip a subject. Bright students are, how¬ 
ever, occasionally permitted to carry more than the usual 
number of subjects. Those who are judged to do the work 
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unsatisfactorily receive no credit for the subject and are re¬ 
quired to take it over or to take another in its place. Thus, 
the reclassifying of pupils in a typical American school con¬ 
sists primarily of refusing to promote those who have done 
unsatisfactory work. 

Need for further adjustment of the school to the capacities 
of pupils. The application of standardized tests of both 
achievement and general intelligence has demonstrated that, 
under our present system of adjusting the school to the 
capacities of pupils, those who are grouped together for in¬ 
structional purposes exhibit a wide range of individual dif¬ 
ferences. In a typical grade or class there will be some pupils 
who are able to advance much more rapidly than the class 
as a whole. Others are able to do the work only with much 
difficulty, and still others appear to be unfitted to do the 
tasks required of them. Many educators assert that a homo¬ 
geneous group is necessary for a high degree of efficiency 
in instruction. 1 It is obvious that such a group cannot be 
secured under our present plan of classification and pro¬ 
motion. Thus, there is need for some additional adjust¬ 
ments of the school to the capacities of the pupils. 

Flexible plans of promotion. Since 1890 a number of 
plans of promotion have been advocated which are more 
flexible than the general plan outlined above. In these 
flexible plans of promotion there has been an effort to adjust 
the school to the capacities of the children. In general they 
have provided for the rapid progress of the more capable 
children and the slow progress for those who are unable to 
maintain the regular pace. Among those plans which have 
attracted considerable attention are the Cambridge Dual- 
Track Plan, the Pueblo Individual Plan, the Portland Cycle 
Plan, and the Batavia Plan. Recently emphasis has been 

1 Experimental proof of this assertion is lacking, although a number of 
arguments can be advanced in support of it. 
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given to a multiple-track plan which includes more than 
mere flexibility of promotion. An essential feature of the 
plan is the establishment of differentiated courses of study 
for the different groups. 

Terman’s five-track plan. Professor L. M. Terman is one 
of the most ardent advocates of the multiple-track plan of 
classifying pupils. It is his conviction that “provision 
should be made for five groups of children: the very superior, 
the superior, the average, the inferior, and the very inferior. 
We may refer to these as classes for the ‘gifted,’ ‘bright,’ 
‘average,’ ‘slow,’ and ‘special’ pupils. For each of these 
groups there should be a separate track and a specialized 
curriculum .” 1 Soon after entering school, children would 
be assigned to the “track” appropriate to their level of in¬ 
telligence. According to ProfessorTerman’splan each of these 
tracks would constitute in many respects a separate school. 
The course of study would be different and there would be 
many differences in methods of instruction. The pupils in the 
different tracks would also advance at different rates. Al¬ 
though a pupil would be assigned to a track soon after enter¬ 
ing school, the road for transfers from track to track would be 
kept open so that readjustments could be made in the case 
of pupils who had demonstrated their ability to do the work 
of the next higher track, or had failed to do satisfactorily 
the work of the track to which they had been assigned. 

Such a plan as Professor Terman proposes would be ap¬ 
plicable only to a large city school system. In smaller 
systems it would be necessary to limit it to a three-track 
plan, and perhaps in small towns and villages it would be 
necessary to limit the organization to two tracks. 

The establishment of a multiple-track system not depend¬ 
ent upon the use of educational tests. In considering the 

1 Terman, L. M., and others. Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization. 
(Yonkers: World Book Company, 1922. 19 pp.) 
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desirability of a multiple-track system it is necessary to keep 
in mind that such a system could be instituted without the 
use of any standardized tests of achievement or general in¬ 
telligence. Pupils could be segregated on the basis of their 
school records and teachers’ estimates, at least beyond the 
first grade. The limitations of educational measurements, 
particularly measurements of general intelligence, do not 
constitute an argument for or against any multiple-track 
plan of school organization, except as these limitations con¬ 
stitute obstacles to the realization of the plan. 

Is a multiple-track plan of the school organization desir¬ 
able? At the present time this appears to be a debatable 
question. Scientific data on which to base a final answer are 
not available. Professor Terman’s proposal of a multiple- 
track plan of school organization has many supporters and a 
worthy number of opponents. The question of the desirabil¬ 
ity of such a plan of school organization is an important one. 
It has been asserted that the welfare of our democracy is at 
stake. It appears likely that the answer given to the ques¬ 
tion will have a very significant influence upon our future 
life as a state and as a nation. If we should perchance give the 
wrong answer, we may expect serious consequences to fol¬ 
low.. Within a generation or at most within two generations 
the ideals and general organization of our social group can 
be completely changed by the education which the children 
receive in our public schools. We should, therefore, clearly 
understand the question at issue. As we have already 
pointed out, it should be divorced from questions relative to 
the validity and reliability of educational tests. It should 
also be understood that partial segregation of pupils for in¬ 
structional purposes is now practiced in most schools, partic¬ 
ularly in our high schools. In many communities the stu¬ 
dent has considerable option in the subjects which he shall 
undertake. In some high schools there are two or more dis- 
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tinct courses, such as commercial course, vocational course, 
general course, etc. Even in the elementary school, as a 
result of failures and extra promotions there is a gradual 
selection of pupils in the successive grades. The question, 
therefore, is not whether we shall have any differentiation 
or segregation of pupils, but rather how much. 

In order that the reader may comprehend more clearly the 
issues involved and the position of the writer with reference 
to this important feature of school organization we present 
in the following pages a summary of the arguments for and 
against a multiple-track plan of organization such as Pro¬ 
fessor Terman proposes. The results of certain investiga¬ 
tions will be reviewed briefly. The reliability of educational 
tests both of achievement and of general intelligence has 
been treated in the preceding chapters. Only very brief 
consideration of this supplementary question will be given 
here. 

Arguments for a multiple-track system. Many of our 
prominent educators are advocating this plan of organizing 
our schools with much eloquence and enthusiasm. They 
point out that at the present time many children fail in their 
school work. In some high schools more than one fourth of 
the children fail in certain subjects. The achievements of 
many other pupils are distinctly unsatisfactory even though 
they are given a passing mark. There is evidence that this 
condition is due in part to a lack of the adaptation of the 
school to the capacities and interests of many pupils. It is 
claimed that if the course of study and methods of instruc¬ 
tion were suited to the capacities of these children, many of 
them would be able to do the work with at least a fair degree 
of success. It is also pointed out that there are many bright 
children who fail to find in the work of the school, as it is now 
organized, a real challenge to their capacities. They are re¬ 
quired to spend much time upon drill which they do not 
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need. Much of the work is so easy that it fails to be inter¬ 
esting to them. Difficult tasks are divided and subdivided 
until these bright children become bored with the amende 
character of the work they are given an opportunity to do 
and with the plodding rate of progress which they are forced 
to maintain. Not infrequently it is said of some children 
that they have wasted a year or even more because if they 
had been given an opportunity they could have advanced 
more rapidly. It is maintained that the achievements of 
both the bright and the dull would be much greater under 
one of the proposed multiple-track systems. 

The advocates of segregation of school children on the 
basis of their capacity to learn urge the social importance 
of discovering and training the more capable children for 
leadership. One writer, after calling attention to the large 
number of failures and the lack of adequate training for 
children on the lower levels of intelligence, says: “But 
much more serious is the situation caused by our failure to 
select and properly educate the gifted among our young 
people.... The selection and training for leadership in a de¬ 
mocracy is the most important function to be performed by 
our public education. Unless we select and train geniuses, 
society must slip back into barbarism.” 1 

Another writer has discussed this question even more 
frankly. He points out that the “ popular idea of democracy 
is a delusion.” Our leadership has always been invested in 
a few. These have been men and women possessing high 
degrees of intelligence. This writer goes on to speculate 
concerning the future: 

One’s intelligence quotient will eventually be known and persons 
will be classified thereby. Those of high intelligence will be di- 
rected into t he lines of occupation which call for leadership. Those 

1 Graves, F. P., "Public Provision for the Education of Adults”; in 
School and Society, vol. 25, p. 390. (April 7, 1922.) 
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persons will naturally be placed in the professions, and in the lead¬ 
ing positions in industry, commerce, and politics. Each person will 
then be directed on a scale of intelligence down to those whose 
work is of the most routine character of which the imbecile is ca¬ 
pable. But what effect will this have on our so-called democracy? 
It must inevitably destroy universal adult suffrage, by cutting off 
at least twenty-five per cent of the adults, those whose intelligence 
is so low as to be incapable of comprehending the significance of the 
ballot. On the other hand, it will throw the burden and responsibil¬ 
ity of government where it belongs, on those of high intelligence, 
and we come back to the rule of the aristocracy — this time the real 
and total aristocracy. For its own salvation the state must assume 
the obligation and the responsibility of selecting this intellectual 
aristocracy and having selected it see that it is properly trained. 1 

Arguments against a multiple-track system. This, how¬ 
ever, is only one side of the question. There are many 
equally prominent educators who deprecate the point of 
view of the “educational determinists,” a title which has 
been given to those who support the plan of segregation just 
described. They insist that the segregation of children on 
the basis of their mental capacities in either the elementary 
school or the high school will, in the long run, be fatal to the 
welfare of our democracy. They point out that a serious 
weakness of our present social organization is the lack of 
common understanding between persons engaged in different 
vocational activities and also between persons living in dif¬ 
ferent sections of the country. As an illustration they cite 
the industrial unrest and the resulting strikes and lockouts 
which we are told are manifestations of a lack of understand¬ 
ing and confidence between capital and labor. The increas¬ 
ing differentiation and specialization of our activities and 
institutions tend to separate rather than to promote a better 
common understanding between individuals belonging to 
different groups in our state and nation. It is impossible for 

1 Cutten, George B., “The Reconstruction of Democracy’’; in School and 
Society, vol. 16, pp. 477-89. (October 28, 1922.) 
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them to have many contacts in their vocational activities. 
There is much differentiation in the means of employing 
their leisure time. Our newspapers, as well as political 
parties, are partisan. The public school is the one institu¬ 
tion which all classes of people have in common. We must, 
therefore, look to the public schools to provide an education 
which will serve as an antidote to the increasing specializa¬ 
tion and differentiation which we find in adult activities. It 
is insisted that we shall fail in this endeavor if we permit any 
grouping of pupils on the basis of their mental capacities. 
Instead we should organize our schools so that each child will 
be brought into intimate contact in the schoolroom with 
children on other levels of intelligence. Thus, by having all 
children pursue the same course of study with a minimum'of 
differentiation, at least until the end of the eighth grade, we 
shall tend to promote a better common understanding be¬ 
tween different adult groups. The lack of adjustment of our 
schools to the capacities of the children is admitted. The 
opponents of segregation agree that the high per cent of fail¬ 
ures is a symptom of inefficiency, but they would remedy the 
existing situation by improving methods of instruction and 
by making adjustments within classes rather than by reor¬ 
ganizing the school as a whole. 

Scientific determination of merits of multiple-track plan 
by scientific experimentation. Theoretically, it appears 
that one should be able to determine the merits of a multiple- 
track plan of school organization by means of scientific ex¬ 
perimentation. Practically, it is exceedingly difficult or im¬ 
possible to do so because many of the important outcomes 
are very subtle and of such a nature that we are at present 
unable to measure them. Furthermore, it would be neces¬ 
sary to continue such experimentation over a period of 
several years in order to observe the ultimate effect upon 
the attitude and atmosphere of the school. 
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Several investigations have been carried on for the purpose 
of collecting data in regard to the merits of a multiple-track 
plan of organization. The most pretentious of such investi¬ 
gations which has come to the attention of the writer was 
carried on in eight public schools in the city of Chicago . 1 
This experiment extended over three semesters and involved 
an average enrollment of approximately eight thousand 
children. In the four experimental schools the pupils were 
classified into grades largely upon the basis of their mental 
age as determined by two general intelligence tests . 2 The 
pupils were grouped into slow, average, and fast sections 
within each grade largely on the basis of their intelligence 
quotients. 

•The results of this investigation are not at all conclusive. 
Several important factors were not considered. The meas¬ 
urement of achievement was confined to the more formal 
and tangible outcomes of instruction. Such outcomes as in¬ 
dustry, good citizenship, attitudes toward fellow pupils, 
honesty, social development, etc., were either not measured 
in this experiment or measured so indirectly that no con¬ 
clusions can be made concerning their presence or amount. 
If the experiment has been continued for a longer time, say 
eight or ten years, certain effects would likely have been 
noted that did not appear during the three semesters, or 
effects that were present might have appeared in more pro¬ 
nounced fashion. A slight superiority in the more formal 
achievements 3 was shown for the four schools which were 

1 Odell. Charles W., The Use of Intelligence Tests as a Basis of School Or¬ 
ganization and Instruction. University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 20, no. 1/, 
Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, no. 12. (Lrbana: University o 
Illinois, 1922. 78 pp.) 

2 In Grades I-B to III-B inclusive, these tests were the Pressey Primer 
Scale and Dearborn Group Intelligence Tests. In Grades III-A to \ IH-A 
inclusive, they were National Intelligence Scale A and Illinois General 

Intelligence Scale. 

» Principally operations of arithmetic and silent reading. 
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organized on the basis of the three-track plan. The supe¬ 
riority was very slight. The investigator, after considering 
the limitations of the experiment, expresses the opinion that 
the advantages to be gained are sufficient to justify the ad¬ 
ditional expense involved. He, however, hastens to add the 
warning that such a multiple-track organization is not “a 
panacea for all inefficient schools nor a method of organiza¬ 
tion that should be rushed into by every school administra¬ 
tor before he has made a careful study of its installation and 
operation.” 

Statements by other investigators. A number of other 
investigators have made less extensive studies of the effect 
of a multiple-track system of classification. Although their 
conclusions should not be given much weight, they are 
significant in that they indicate popular approval of the 
plan. The following quotation is among the more conser\ - 
ative: 

If group intelligence scores were to be used for classifying pupils 
into small groups of homogeneous ability, we could apparently ex¬ 
pect a great many mistakes, but the real significance of this would 
depend upon how far a given pupil is out of place, how serious for 
the purpose in hand is such a displacement, and, in a practical 
sense, upon how much better even such a classification is than the 
hit-or-miss grouping which usually prevails. As a matter of fact, 
nothing is commoner in educational literature at present than fav¬ 
orable and even enthusiastic reports of experiments in classification 
on the basis of scores on some group intelligence test . 1 Disregard¬ 
ing the possibility that where the plan fails, the experiment is not 
written up, this would seem to show that great accuracy in ranking 
the pupils is not essential, at any rate for a most noticeable im¬ 
provement over present practice . 2 


1 Jordan, R. H., “An Example of Classification by Group Tests”; in Ed¬ 
ucational Administration and Supervision, vol. 6. pp. 198-201. (April, 1920.) 

1 Geyer, Denton L., “Reliability of Rankings by Group Intelligence 
Tests ’ ’; in Joumal of Educational Psychology, vol. 13, pp. 43-49. (January, 
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Miller 1 lists the following advantages for the classification 
of high-school pupils on the basis of mental ability: 

1. “It makes possible an adaptation of the technique of 
instruction to the needs of the group.” Under this head the 
author discusses the need for allowing more time for some 
pupils to formulate an answer to a thought question than 
others. He states that it is his conviction at the present 
time that thought questions are put at a rate too rapid for a 
large majority of the class. 

2. “Classification makes possible, but does not insure, an 
adaptation of materials of instruction to the needs of the 
group.” 

3. “Classification may make competition operative as 
an incentive.” Miller’s notion here is that the incentive of 
competition is stronger when it is between pupils of approxi¬ 
mately the same capacity. 

Accuracy of classification on basis of test scores. In con¬ 
nection with the description of the various tests we have 
given facts with reference to their reliability. It will, how¬ 
ever, not be out of place to give certain additional facts rela¬ 
tive to the accuracy of the classification which may be 
expected from test scores. Geyer 2 gave the Otis Group 
Intelligence Test and the Illinois General Intelligence Scale 
to one hundred and twenty pupils in the junior high-school 
grades of the Chicago Normal School. The coefficient of 
correlation between the two sets of scores was .642. He, 
however, states: 

If these one hundred and twenty pupils had been divided on the 
basis of the intelligence scores of one test in to four class-sections of 

‘ Miller, W. S., “Administrative Use of Intelligence Tests in High 
Schools”; in Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, part n, p. 205. (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1922.) 

2 Geyer, Denton L., “Reliability of Rankings by Group Intelligence 
Pests”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 13, pp. 43-49. (January, 
1922.) 
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ordinary size, 51.6 per cent of them would have been in the wrong 
section according to the other test, and 31.8 percent of them would 
have been out of place by an amount equal at least to half the range 
of such a class-section. 

The Thurstone and the Brown University tests were given 
to fifty-four freshman college students. If these had been 
grouped into two classes on the basis of the scores of one test, 
26 per cent of them would have been in the wrong class ac¬ 
cording to the other. For a sophomore group of sixty-four 
students a classification on the basis of scores of one test 
would have been changed in 32.8 per cent of the cases by a 
reclassification on the basis of the second test. 

Breed and Breslich 1 have presented some illuminating 
data relative to the use of scores yielded by general intelli¬ 
gence tests for the classification of pupils. The Chicago 
Group Intelligence Test, Form A, the Otis Group Intelli¬ 
gence Test, Advanced Examination, Form A, and the Ter- 
man Group Test of Mental Ability, Form A, were given to a 
group of seventh-grade pupils and also to a group of ninth- 
grade pupils. The average intercorrelation between the 
scores yielded by the three tests was .77. The authors show, 
however, that if the pupils were classified into three sections 
according to scores yielded by one test, thirty per cent 
would be found out of place according to one of the other 
tests. 

In the ninth grade where there were sixty pupils con¬ 
cerned, achievement tests in mathematics were administered 
monthly and a final examination was given at the end of the 
semester. If the classification of pupils on the basis of 
average achievement is compared with the classification on 
the basis of intelligence, it is found that out of a total of 

1 Breed, F. S., and Breslich, E. R., “Intelligence Testing and the Classifi¬ 
cation of Pupils”; in School Review, vol. SO, pp. 51-66, 210-26. (January, 
March, 1922.) 
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fifty-one pupils for whom complete records were obtained, 
twenty-eight, or fifty-five per cent, were displaced. 

It should be noted that we are considering here the accuracy 
of classification on the basis of only intelligence test scores. 
If such scores are combined with other information concern¬ 
ing the pupils, a more accurate classification may be expected. 
However, we do not have data on which to base a statement 
of the probable accuracy of classifications made in this way. 

The ultimate effect of segregation of pupils upon society. 
The idea of providing each child with an educational oppor¬ 
tunity especially adapted to his capacity to learn is attrac¬ 
tive. It appeals to our sense of fairness. However, one 
must not forget that the welfare of the total social group is 
paramount. Our schools are maintained by society in order 
to give children the education which is necessary for the 
preservation and advancement of civilization. The wel¬ 
fare of the group rather than the welfare of the individual is 
the goal to be attained. Usually, there is no conflict be¬ 
tween what is good for the individual and what is good for 
society, but when there is a conflict, society must always 
come first. Our prisons and houses of correction are evi¬ 
dence of the attitude of society toward individuals who at¬ 
tempt to contribute to their personal welfare in a way that is 
detrimental to the larger group. It is probable that either 
plan of school organization will result in an injustice to some 
children. There is no doubt at the present time that ad¬ 
equate educational opportunities are not provided for all 
children who are enrolled in our schools, but it is not at all 
certain that under the proposed plan of segregation there 
would be no injustice to any child. In fact, it appears alto¬ 
gether likely that a few children will be wrongly classified 
even when precautions are taken. Thus the fact that partic¬ 
ular cases of injustice can be cited for either plan must not 
be accepted as a condemnation of that plan. 
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It is highly important that the child’s education include 
all elements which are essential to his effective participation 
in all of the activities of adult life. Achievements in school 
subjects are important, but they do not constitute the total 
necessary equipment. All of one’s education does not come 
from books. Ideals, perspectives, and attitudes are highly 
important controls of conduct. It may be that an intimate 
association in the classroom of children on different levels of 
intelligence is necessary to the engendering of certain essen¬ 
tial elements of one’s education. Leaders are needed, but it 
does not necessarily follow that the kind of leaders which we 
need can be developed by segregating the brighter children 
and providing them with a special education. One of the 
qualities for successful leadership is the ability to understand 
other people. Leadership involves service. “ It seems, indeed, 
to be the verdict of human experience that the less they 
[leaders] have their eyes on the ‘distinctions’ and ‘prom¬ 
inence’ that the term ‘leadership’ so inevitably implies, the 
greater will be their chance of becoming effective leaders in a 
democratic society. Nothing seems to be more inimical to 
such leadership than the overweening consciousness of one’s 
superiority to the common run of humanity.” 1 It does not 
appear unlikely that, if the brighter children were segregated 
in the school and pursued a special course of study, there 
would be fostered a feeling of superiority. Unconsciously 
this attitude might be built up by the teachers and by the 
community. Such a feeling of superiority would be incom¬ 
patible with our democratic ideals and would mean a lower¬ 
ing of the efficiency of our schools. 

The effect of segregation of pupils upon the school. It is 
also necessary to take into consideration the possible effect of 
the deterministic point of view upon the general attitude 

1 Bagley, W. C., “Professor Terman’s Determinism”; in Journal of Edu¬ 
cational Research, vol. 6, p. 383. (December. 1922.) 
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which teachers would maintain with reference to their work. 
It does not appear unlikely that they would tend to acquire 
a fatalistic attitude toward their pupils. They would know 
in advance that certain children could not be expected to do 
successfully certain school subjects. In the case of any 
given pupil they would know in advance about the quality 
of work which he could be expected to do. Thus it would be 
futile for the teacher to attempt to inspire him to greater 
achievements because they would be impossible for him. 

One can only speculate as to the ultimate effect of the ac¬ 
ceptance of this deterministic point of view. It is not incon¬ 
ceivable that, as a result, our compulsory attendance laws 
might come to be modified so that they would apply only to 
the brighter children. The cost of maintaining our schools 
is rapidly becoming a very heavy burden for many commu¬ 
nities. If there are many children who are unable to take ad¬ 
vantage of many of the educational opportunities now pro¬ 
vided, it would not be inconsistent with the deterministic 
point of view to limit attendance at our schools, particularly 
high schools and colleges, to the children on the higher levels 
of intelligence. In fact, some of the opponents of this point 
of view have pointed out that this procedure would be only a 
logical result of the segregation of children on the basis of 
their intelligence. This plan is beginning to be followed in 
some of our private colleges and is definitely implied in one of 
the statements already quoted. (See page 441.) 

The value of complete segregation problematical. The 
merits of an extreme plan of segregation of school children 
such as Terman proposes have not been determined. It is 
still a question which should engage the attention of educa¬ 
tors, particularly those working in the field of educational re¬ 
search. The limitations of educational tests is an obstacle 
to the realization of the plan, but with appropriate checks 
these could be overcome. It is likely that the more forma 
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achievements of many if not all of the pupils would be in¬ 
creased by means of segregation, but it also appears likely 
that there would be losses. At the present time a superin¬ 
tendent should give very thoughtful consideration to the 
matter before reorganizing his school system on either a 
three-track or a five-track plan. The possible ultimate 
effects should be considered as well as the more immediate 
and more readily measurable achievements in the formal 
subjects of the curriculum. 

Partial segregation recommended. As pointed out in the 
beginning the question at issue is, “What degree of segrega¬ 
tion is desirable?” In the past there has been relatively 
little and our schools are not now organized so that they are 
well adapted to the capacities of the children. In the first 
four or five years of the school, we may very properly permit 
the more capable children to gain one or two years. In the 
upper grades and in the high school, they may be permitted 
to carry additional subjects. Furthermore, there should be 
systematic educational guidance in the choice of the sub¬ 
jects or courses which they elect. In some schools we find 
rapid progress sections in some subjects for bright children 
and slow progress sections for dull ones. Usually this group¬ 
ing is accompanied by only slight changes in the subject- 
matter of the course. The principal difference is in rate of 
progress. Such differentiation appears to be beneficial and 

not subject to some of the disadvantages of complete 
segregation. 

Other plans of adjusting the school to the pupil. A satis¬ 
factory adaptation of the school to the child cannot be ob¬ 
tained merely by allowing some to progress more rapidly and 
others more slowly than the normal rate. There must be 
some adaptation of the course of study to the different levels 
of the children to be instructed. When instructing groups 
which are not homogeneous with respect to capacity to learn 
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it is possible to devise a plan whereby the same assignment 
will not be given to all members of a class. Those who are 
less capable should be given an opportunity to restrict their 
efforts to the minimum essentials of the course and the 
bright children should be given assignments which will 
furnish a challenge to their capacities. Furthermore, each 
pupil should be given an opportunity to do all that he is 
able to do. Not only this, he should be encouraged to exer¬ 
cise all of his talents. It is possible to work out such a plan. 
In order to be successful, it would probably require a re¬ 
vision of the meaning of school marks. At the present 
time our school marks A, B, C, etc., are intended to describe 
the quality of the work which pupils do. Of course, as a 
matter of fact we know that, in addition to differing in 
quality, they also differ in the amount of work which they 
do. It is possible to divide our assignments into sections 
corresponding to our marking system. According to this 
plan a minimum assignment limited to the essentials of the 
subject would be required for the lowest passing mark. 
Additional assignments would be required for each of the 
higher marks. In order to attain a given mark a student 
would have to do satisfactorily all of the assignments re¬ 
quired for that mark. All pupils should be encouraged to 
complete as many sections of the assignment as they are 
able. This plan has actually been followed in some schools, 
but it has not received the recognition to which it is entitled. 

The application of this plan rests largely with the teacher. 
In order to be efficient in applying it, the teacher must know 
her pupils. Good teachers have always studied their pupils. 
Some are very skillful in becoming intimately acquainted 
with their qualities and limitations. Others are not so skill¬ 
ful. It has been shown in many instances that pupils have 
been misjudged by their teachers. • Some have been rated 
as dull or even feeble-minded when they were exceptionally 
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able. General intelligence tests furnish a means of securing 
information about our pupils. To most teachers they will 
be exceedingly helpful, but it should be remembered that 
these tests cannot furnish all the information which a teacher 
needs. He should be aware of the likes and dislikes of his 
pupils, their attitude toward the school, the motives to which 
they respond — in fact, he should be in possession of all in¬ 
formation which is useful in guiding and assisting children in 
their education. Only when teachers know their pupils in 
this way can we expect to secure an efficient adaptation of 
the school to the child. A satisfactory adjustment can never 
be secured by means of any mechanical plan of organization. 

2. Educational and vocational guidance of pupils 

The meaning of educational and vocational guidance. 
The promotion and classification of pupils which we have 
just considered represent one form of educational guidance. 
However, educational guidance includes much more. In 
junior high schools and to a greater extent in the senior high 
school some election of work is permitted. Whenever the 
school offers the pupil an opportunity to choose either the 
courses or the particular subjects which he will pursue, there 
is need for guidance in making this choice. In so far as this 
guidance relates to the child’s vocation activities after leav¬ 
ing school it becomes vocational guidance. 

Need for educational and vocational guidance. The 
present need for educational and vocational guidance grows 
out of certain conditions. Formerly a highly selective 
group of boys and girls attended our high schools. A very 
large per cent of them had definite intentions of going to 
college and preparing for some professional career. Thus 
there existed a relatively high degree of unanimity of in¬ 
terests both for the subjects studied in the high school and 
also with respect to their vocational expectations. Now the 
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situation is materially changed. There has been a phenome¬ 
nal increase in the number of boys and girls attending high 
school; many of them have no intention of going on to col¬ 
lege. Thorndike has estimated that in 1918 approximately 
one of every three children reaching their teens in the United 
States entered high school. In 1890 the corresponding fig¬ 
ure has been estimated to be one in ten. The change which 
has taken place from 1890 to 1918 may be indicated by say¬ 
ing that “for every one hundred children who reach the age 
of fourteen there were approximately three and one half 
times as many beginning high school in 1918 as in 1890.” 1 

In the absence of accurate measures of general intelligence 
a generation ago, it is impossible to do more than estimate 
the probable change in mental capacity of the children who 
attend high school. There is, however, evidence which 
shows that the increase in the relative number of children 
who enter high school has been accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding decrease in their average intelligence and an in¬ 
crease in the range of intelligence of each age group. Pupils 
differ in their interests and their ambitions. Some have 
acquired good habits of study, while others have not. Some 
invest much effort in their school work, while others are in¬ 
clined to shirk assignments. Pupils also differ in personal 
characteristics. Some have acquired habits of fluent 
speech, while others express their ideas with difficulty. Some 
have winning personalities; others do not. 

We have broadened our concept of the function of sec. 
ondary education to include preparation for the various 
activities of adult life. As a result the number of subjects 
offered has been greatly increased, especially those that pre¬ 
pare for some vocational activity. A student cannot take 
all of the subjects offered. He must make a selection. One 

i Thorndike. E. L., “Changes in the Quality of Pupils Entering High 
School’’; in School Review, vol. 30, p. 367. (May, 1922.) 
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plan is to group the subjects in courses, such as commercial 
course, scientific course, general course, industrial or voca¬ 
tional course, etc. When a student elects a course, he 
thereby elects the particular subjects which he will study. 
Under another plan English and a few other subjects are 
required of all students. Additional subjects are to be 
elected by the student subject to certain restrictions. In 
some schools there is a combination of the two plans. 

The need for intelligent guidance of students in the selec¬ 
tion of the subjects which they pursue is apparent. Thorn¬ 
dike 1 has recently reported an analysis of the programs of 
school subjects actually being taken by pupils in ten school 
systems. The results show an astonishingly large number 
of different programs elected by the students within a single 
school system. For example, in one school system from 
which reports were secured for 139 tenth-grade students, 
there were 110 different programs reported. In another 
school with 60 students reporting there were 45 different 
programs. 

The results of the investigations are summed up as fol¬ 
lows: 

The plain fact is that, except for the almost universal require¬ 
ment of English for two years or more and for the very common re¬ 
quirement of algebra during the first year, high-school programs 
have very little uniformity.... Within a generation the high- 
school course has changed from an offering of certain almost pre¬ 
scribed programs, classical, Latin-scientific, English, commercial, 
and the like, to an offering by isolated subjects. Whatever arrange¬ 
ments restrict election of studies permit a student to take programs 
which are almost, if not quite, as varied as the programs of college 
students at Harvard during its period of substantially free election. 


‘Thorndike, E L., and Robinson, Eleanor, “The Diversity of High- 
(M^h^OsS 1 ) 5 Pr0grams ” ; in Teachers College Record, vol. 24, pp. 111-21. 
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The large per cent of failures in high school an index of 
inefficient guidance. Investigations have shown that in 
some high schools as many as one fourth of the children en¬ 
rolled in certain subjects fail to do the work successfully. 
In mathematics the average per cent of failure is in excess of 
twenty, and it is only a little lower for Latin . 1 A number of 
causes tended to produce this large per cent of failures. 
Some are due to lack of effort on the part of the student; 
some are probably due to poor teaching; and others to im¬ 
proper home environment, irregular attendance, etc. How¬ 
ever, it is probably true that a considerable number of those 
who failed were lacking in capacity to do the work, and if 
appropriate advice had been given them the time devoted to 
the subject in which they failed could have been more prof¬ 
itably invested. 

Educational guidance should reduce but not eliminate 
failure. The high per cent of failures which now' prevails in 
many high-school subjects was given as one of the reasons 
why some systematic plan of educational guidance should be 
instituted. From this it may be inferred by some that there 
should be no failures in a school where an efficient system of 
educational guidance prevails. Such an inference should not 
be made. Some pupils are lazy and uninterested in their 
work. Although it is conceivable that the lack of interest 
might be noticeably decreased under a system of educational 
guidance, it is not likely that it would be entirely eliminated. 
In addition there are some pupils who have very little ability. 
Thus, if we are to maintain defensible standards of work we 
may expect some failures even when a highly efficient system 
of educational guidance prevails, but the per cent of failures 
should be materially reduced. 

Guidance in business. The fact that persons may be 

1 O’Brien, F. J., High-School Failures. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, no. 102, p. 21. (New York: Teachers College, 1919.) 
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misfits in the vocation which they enter is emphasized by the 
attention which large commercial concerns have given to the 
selection and guidance of their employees. The employ¬ 
ment office fulfills a guidance function. Applicants are 
given tests which have been found useful, and they are ac¬ 
cepted and assigned to work largely on the basis of the re¬ 
sults of these tests. In addition, those employees who make 
unsatisfactory records are frequently tested in order to as¬ 
certain the cause. There have been many cases in which an 
employee was found to be unsuited for the work in which he 
was then engaged, and by being transferred to another de¬ 
partment he achieved marked success. 1 The following 
cases are illustrative: 

“M” was a graduate of the University of Chicago. That she 
possessed a keen mind no one who talked with her five minutes 
could doubt. An English college woman had just achieved won¬ 
ders in the cost-accounting department, and was calling for an as¬ 
sistant. “M” was given the job. Her first task was to learn to 
compute percentages on a slide rule. After several days of patient 
effort her superior appealed for an exchange. “M” could not do 
the work. Still she was recommended as unusually intelligent, 
willing, with pleasing personality. She was sent to be tested. The 
results were extremely striking. Below the lower quartile in all 
arithmetic tests, she was almost without equal in the excellence of 
all other scores. A vacancy was created for her in a correspond¬ 
ence group, and in a short time she was head of the group, audit¬ 
ing all correspondence which went out and dictating many letters 
herself from technical data furnished by the engineers. By the use 
of tests in the beginning she might have been saved the discourage¬ 
ment of the first failure, which might under less favorable condi¬ 
tions have lost a valuable employee to the company. 

“R” was such a failure. He was eighteen years old, and has 

1 Carney, C. S., “Some Experiments with Mental Tests as an Aid in the 
Selection and Placement of Clerical Workers in a Large Factory”; in Pro¬ 
cedure to the Sixth Conference on Educational Measurements; Extension 
Division, Indiana University Bulletin, vol. 5, no. 1, pp. 72-73. (Blooming¬ 
ton: University of Indiana, 1919.) 
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beea newsboy, telegraph messenger, delivery boy on a department 
store truck, rustler” in an express office, and now finally stock- 
clerk in a big factory. With no definite aim, never satisfying, hold- 
mg each Job a few months, then hunting another, anything so long 
as it paid enough money, he was on the high road to becoming a 
chronic failure. Nothing had ever really aroused his interest. 
Fortunately, instead of being “fired” he was sent to be tested. 
The scores were interesting. Ability was there without doubt. 
But in what useful line? Terman-Binet tests showed a good nor¬ 
mal adult, but in arithmetic he was low. (He left school because 
he could not master decimal fractions.) He thought he would like 
to be an electrician, so a job was found for him in a motor repair 
shop. Here he was fortunate in finding a sympathetic teacher who 
encouraged the boy to do his best. Soon he was given outside 
jobs. He showed a liking for climbing, so crane and elevator jobs 
were passed to him. Now he is an experienced motor maintenance 
man, with real money in his pay-envelope, and two years of steady 
service safely behind him. He has found his job. 

G was another failure. He had been tried on various tasks, 
without success. Tests showed more than normal ability. Nine¬ 
teen years old, he was still drawing the pay of an errand-boy. He 
had been a beginner for five years, and had “gone stale.” It was 
decided to arouse his ambition by giving him a big promotion. He 
was made assistant to the clerk who ordered raw material from the 
blue-prints, at nearly twice his former wage. He entered evening 
classes in drafting and shop practice, and applied himself to his 

work with a will. In six months his whole personality altered. He 

spoke with assurance, held his head up, walked as though he were 
going somewhere, and had in every way “made good.” 

Educational guidance policies. There seem to be three 
fairly distinct policies of educational guidance: (1) Where 
the policy is one of “enlightenment,” the emphasis is placed 
upon making the pupils acquainted with the opportunities 
and requirements of the vocation which they may enter 
There is also an effort to enlighten them in regard to the sub¬ 
jects which they may select. This type of educational guid¬ 
ance does not really require individual conferences with 
pupils. (2) A policy of “monitory” guidance requires in- 
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dividual conferences with pupils. In addition to enlighten¬ 
ing them in regard to school subjects and vocational activi¬ 
ties, they are warned concerning their probable lack of suc¬ 
cess if they make certain choices. Monitory guidance would 
involve the use of educational tests, particularly those of 
general intelligence. (3) “Pigeon-hole” guidance is the 
application of the thesis that pupils should be assigned to 
certain courses or subjects on the basis of information se¬ 
cured by means of educational tests and through other 
sources. Under this system of guidance the choice is not 
left to the pupil. His educational future is determined for 
him by the school. This is an application of the determinis¬ 
tic point of view to educational guidance. 

These policies overlap, and in actual practice two or 
more of them may be combined. Thus the school might 
carry on a campaign of “enlightenment” to supplement 
a “monitory” or “pigeon-hole” system of educational 
guidance. 

Information needed in educational and vocational guid¬ 
ance. 1. Pupils' capacity to learn. One of the most im¬ 
portant items of information concerning the pupil is an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of his capacity to learn. His previous 
school record is one index of this capacity. Another index 
can be secured by means of general intelligence tests such as 
were described in Chapter IX. There are a few prognostic 
tests which have been designed to measure a pupil’s capacity 
to succeed in a particular subject. Examples of this type of 
test are the Wilkins Prognosis Test in Modern Languages, 
the Rogers Test of Mathematical Ability, and the Van 
Wagenen Reading Scales in History, English, and General 
Science. 

2. Pupils' interests. In advising pupils it is necessary to 
be acquainted with their interests. Other things being 
equal, children will do much better in a subject in which 
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they are interested than in one in which they are not. Oc¬ 
casionally a pupil of mediocre ability will succeed in a school 
subject or a vocation because of his intense interest. 

3. Vocational information. There is also need for in¬ 
formation concerning the opportunities or needs for various 
types of training. It would be a serious mistake to advise 
pupils to pursue a course of study which would result in prep¬ 
aration for a given vocation unless it is probable that there 
would be an opportunity to enter that vocation. In some 
particular vocations there is little demand and unwise guid¬ 
ance might very easily create a surplus of applicants. 

h- Relation of degrees of capacity to probable success. In 
interpreting information in regard to a pupil’s capacity to 
learn, it is necessary to know the relation between various 
degrees of capacity, and probable success in the pursuit of 
certain school subjects and in vocational activities. 

Relation between general intelligence and school success. 
The relation between degrees of capacity and school success 
has been determined by calculating the degree of correlation 
between scores on intelligence tests and school grades. The 
coefficients of correlation for different groups of pupils ex¬ 
hibit a considerable range. Trabue 1 gives the following co¬ 
efficients of correlation between measures yielded by intelli¬ 
gence tests and average scholarship marks: 


Otis Group Intelligence Tests (C.B.).535 

Otis Group Intelligence Tests (Scores).470 

Mentimeter Test.481 

National Intelligence Test, Form A.459 


These coefficients are based upon one hundred and twenty 
pupils and the scholarship record is for one semester only. 

1 Trabue, M. R., “The Influence of Intelligence Tests in Junior High 
Schools”: in Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, part ii, p. 186. (Bloomington, Illinois: The Public School Pub- 
•ishing Company, 1922.) 
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Miller 1 reports a coefficient of .522 between scores yielded 
by the Miller Mental Ability Test and scholarship. Proc¬ 
tor, 2 using the Army Alpha Intelligence Test, secured coeffi¬ 
cients of correlation with school marks of .343 and .413. 
Colvin 3 reports the following correlation between scores 
yielded by the Otis Group Intelligence Test and school 
marks: 

Forty-four correlations calculated between the test scores in the 
Brookline schools and the scholarship records give the lowest 
Pearson coefficient 0.40 and the highest 0.91. The median is 0.G9. 
Seven of these coefficients are between 0.40 and 0.49, eight be¬ 
tween 0.50 and 0.59, eight between 0.60 and 0.69, thirteen be¬ 
tween 0.70 and 0.79, seven between 0.80 and 0.89, and one 
between 0.90 and 1.00. 

In Miss Wheeler’s School, correlations between scores in the tests 
and school standing were computed for the five upper grades. 
These varied from 0.258 and 0.801 when calculated grade for grade. 
The correlation of the scores of all the pupils tested in these five 
grades with their school marks was 0.487. 

For a group of 124 eighth-grade pupils the correlation be¬ 
tween C.B.’s and average marks in four school subjects 
was found to be .586. 

Relation between general intelligence and occupational 
success. The most extensive study of the relation between 
levels of intelligence and occupational success is given in 
the Report of Psychological Examining in the United States 

1 Miller, W. S., “Administrative Use of Intelligence Tests in High 
School’’; in Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Society for (he Study of Ed¬ 
ucation, part h, p. 215. (Bloomington, Illinois: The Public School Publish¬ 
ing Company, 1922.) 

5 Proctor, W. M., Psychological Tests and Guidance of High-School Pupils. 
Journal of Educational Research Monograph no. 1, pp. 15,16. (Blooming¬ 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1921.) 

3 Colvin, Stephen S., “Recent Results Obtained from the Otis Group In¬ 
telligence Scale”; in Joumalof Educational Research, vol. 3, pp. 1-12. (Jan¬ 
uary, 1921.) 
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Army . 1 From a study of this report and other similar in¬ 
vestigations it appears that success in a given occupation is 
not likely by one whose general intelligence is below a cer¬ 
tain level. However, there are a number of occupations 
corresponding to most levels of intelligence. We cannot, 
therefore, say that, given a pupil’s level of intelligence, we 
can advise him explicitly with reference to the particular 
occupation he should enter. We can only say that his suc¬ 
cess is unlikely in those occupations for which the average 
level of intelligence is materially above his intelligence, and 
that his intelligence is likely to be wasted in those occupa¬ 
tions for which the average level of intelligence is below his 
own. 

Difficulties encountered in educational and vocational 
guidance. There are certain limitations of educational and 
vocational guidance which should not be overlooked. In the 
first place, it is difficult or impossible to secure all of the 
evidence which is needed. In carrying on a guidance pro¬ 
gram it will not be possible to collect exact information 
concerning a large number of personal traits of pupils which 
have a marked significance with respect to their future suc¬ 
cess. Furthermore, the evidence which we are able to col¬ 
lect is not perfectly accurate and we do not have accurate 
norms for interpreting much of the information which we 
can secure. In predicting the future success of a pupil 
either in school or in a vocation, we are dealing only with 
probabilities and not certainties. A forecast of the future is 
only a prediction. This prediction is based upon certain as¬ 
sumptions in regard to the stability of the capacities to 
learn, interests, and other traits of pupils. Often under an 
efficient system of educational guidance some predictions 

1 Ycrkes, Robert M. (edited by), Psychological Examining in the United 
States Army. National Academy of Sciences Memoir, no. 15, pp. 819 ff. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1921.) 
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will not be realized. However, the evidence available at 
the present time clearly indicates that the number of misfits 
can be materially reduced by advising pupils in regard to the 
subjects and courses which they should pursue. 

Administration of educational guidance. A prerequisite 
to the successful administration of a plan of educational 
guidance is an adequate system of records. An individual 
record blank should be devised which has space for an ac¬ 
cumulative record of the pupil’s school career. The more 
important items of information are the following: name of 
pupil, chronological age, nationality, economic status of 
parents, health, previous school history, scores on standard¬ 
ized tests, educational plans, and vocational ambition. If 
this information is gathered at the time the pupil enters high 
school, additional entries of test scores and school grades 
should be made as they are available. In the case of high 
schools which draw pupils from a number of elementary 
school buildings, it will be helpful to have the information 
indicated above gathered and placed in the hands of the 
high-school principal or some one designated by him prior to 
the admission of the student into the high school. A num¬ 
ber of high-school principals have found it helpful to en¬ 
courage the giving of a general intelligence test and certain 
achievement tests to the pupils completing the eighth grade 
in their district. 

The collection of information in regard to students is only 
the first step. If effective guidance is to result, it must be 
used intelligently. In order to insure this there should be a 
definite organization for this purpose and some one person be 
made responsible for the work. As we have already indi¬ 
cated, teachers need to know their pupils. For this reason 
as well as others it seems desirable to have the teachers par¬ 
ticipate in the educational guidance of students. However, 
they should be assisted and directed by some one who has 
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made a special study of the problems involved. In most 
high schools this person should be the principal. When the 
demands of other administrative matters are too great to 
permit the principal to give sufficient time to this work, it 
may be delegated to a vice-principal or some other person 
who is qualified for the work. In large city school systems 
where there are several high schools, it is desirable to have a 
department of educational guidance attached to the office 
of the city superintendent. The particular plan of organiza¬ 
tion will depend somewhat upon the general administrative 
organization of the school system. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What is the deterministic point of view? 

2. What do you understand by “segregation of pupils?’’ 

3. What evidence would be necessary to prove that a homogeneous 
grouping of pupils is essential to the highest degrees of teaching 
efficiency? 

4. Distinguish between “educational guidance” and “vocational guid¬ 
ance.” 

5. Would you approve of a plan of promoting all children on trial? Give 
your reasons. 

6. Should we expect that some one will soon determine scientifically the 
merits of Terman’s proposal for segregation? Give your reasons. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

IMPROVEMENT OF WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 

In Chapter I attention was called to certain of the imper¬ 
fections of written examinations as instruments for measur¬ 
ing the achievements of school children. It was pointed out 
that more satisfactory measures could be secured by using 
standardized educational tests and also by the improvement 
of the written examinations prepared by the teacher. The 
important standardized achievement tests have been de¬ 
scribed in Chapters II to VIII. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to give additional information in regard to the re¬ 
liability of written examinations, and also to present in an 
organized way suggestions for their improvement. 

Reliability of written examinations. As we pointed out 
in Chapter I, examination “ grades ” are subject to two types 
of errors, constant and variable. The former is illustrated 
in the tendency of some teachers to give high “grades” and 
of others to give low “grades.” The presence of a variable 
error is indicated when different teachers assign different 
“grades” to the same examination paper. (See page 7.) 
Both types of errors are found in measures yielded by stand¬ 
ardized educational tests. 1 The usual method of ascertain¬ 
ing the magnitude of the variable errors of test scores is to 
have the test given twice to the same group of pupils. The 
coefficient of correlation between these two sets of scores is 
an index of the magnitude of the variable errors. (See page 
72.) This method is not the same as that used by Starch 

1 Monroe, Walter S., The Constant and Variable Errors of Educational 
Measurements. University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 21, no. 10, Bureau of 
Educational Research Bulletin, no. 15. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1928.) 
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and Elliott and others in the study of the accuracy of ex¬ 
amination “grades.” (See page 5.) In fact their investi¬ 
gations have been confined to the subjectivity of the mark¬ 
ing of examination papers. In order to secure information 
concerning the reliability of written examinations which 
might be compared with that for standardized educational 
tests, an investigation was carried on under the direction of 
the writer. 1 2 Two examinations were given to the same pu¬ 
pils. In most cases the questions were prepared and the 
papers marked by different teachers. The coefficient of 
correlation between the two sets of “grades * was taken 
as the coefficient of reliability of the examinations. It 
may be thought of as an index of the variable error of 
measurement. 

The coefficients of reliability obtained for written exami¬ 
nations are assembled in Table XXXII. The highest is .95 
and two of them are negative. The median coefficient of 
reliability, .65, may be used as a general index of the variable 
errors of the measures yielded by written examinations. 
Since essentially the same method was employed in this in¬ 
vestigation as has been used in studying the reliability of 
standardized educational tests, comparisons may be made 
with the coefficients of reliability for the various tests de¬ 
scribed in the preceding chapters. Information relative to 
the reliability of a number of standardized tests is summa¬ 
rized here for the convenience of the reader. 

The coefficients of reliability of standardized educational 
tests. McCall 3 has stated that the “range of self-correla- 

1 Monroe, Walter S., and Souders, Lloyd B., The Present Status of Written 
Examinations and their Improvement. University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 
21, no. 18, Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, no. 17. (Lrbana. 

University of Illinois, 1923.) 

2 These “grades” were really point scores. 

* McCall, W. A., IIow to Measure in Education, p. 39G. (New York: Ihe 
Macmillan Company, 1922.) 
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Table XXXII. Summary Distribution of Coefficients of 
Reliability for Written Examinations 


Size of Coefficient 
of Correlation 

Frequency 

.95 

1 

.90 

2 

.85 

4 

.80 

4 

.75 

9 

.70 

4 

.65 

9 

.60 

8 

.55 

4 

.50 

4 

.45 

5 

.40 

2 

.35 1 

1 

.30 

4 

.25 

1 

.20 

0 

.15 

1 

.10 

0 

.05 

1 

.00 

0 

-.05 

0 

-.10 

0 

-.15 

1 

-.20 

1 

Total 

66 

Median 

.65 


tion for many standardized tests is about .5 to about .9.” 
The writer’s experience has indicated a somewhat greater 
range. In Table XXXIII the reliability coefficients of a 
number of standardized educational tests are given. Those 
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Table XXXIII. Reliability Coefficients of Standardized 

Educational Tests 


Test Coefficient 


Illinois Intelligence General Intelligence Scale 1 . .92 

Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B 3 . .87 

Brown Silent Reading Test — Rate. .86 

Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2 — Rate. .85 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale * . .84 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test Revised 1 — 

Rate.'. .84 

Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2 — Comprehension — 

No. Quest. .80 

Starch Silent Reading Test — Comprehension — Words_ .77 

Monroe General Survey Scale in Arithmetic 1 . .76 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test Revised 1 — 

Comprehension. .76 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test Revised 1 — 

Rate. 75 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test Revised 1 — 

Comprehension. .72 

Starch Silent Reading Test — Comprehension — Ideas.... .72 

Indiana Attainment Scale No. 1.*. .66 

Starch Silent Reading Test — Rate. .62 

Pressey Primer Scale 2 . .59 

Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2 — Comprehension — 

Index. .58 

Pressey First Grade Vocabulary Scale 3 . .37 

Brown Silent Reading Test — Comprehension — Quantity. .36 

Pressey Primer Scale 2 . .33 

Brown Silent Reading Test — Comprehension — Quality.. .19 


1 Monroe, Walter S., The Illinois Examination , p. 47. University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 
19, no. 9, Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, no. 6. (Urbana: University of Illin¬ 
ois. 1921.) 

2 Pressey, L. W., "A Group Scale of Intelligence for Use in the First Three Grades: Its 
Validity and Reliability”; in Journal of Educational Research , vol. 1, pp. 285-94. (April, 
1920.) 


1 Unpublished data of the Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois. 

4 Colvin, S. S., “Some Recent Results Obtained from the Otis Group Intelligence Scale”; 
in Journal of Educational Research, vol. 3, pp. 1-12. (January, 1921.) 


for the silent reading tests by Brown, Starch, and Courtis 
are taken from a recent bulletin 1 by the writer. The range 
in this table is from .19 to .92. 


1 Monroe, Walter S., A Critical Study of Certain Silent Reading Tests, pp. 
83, 34. University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 19, no. 22, Bureau of Edu¬ 
cational Research Bulletin, no. 8. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1922.) 
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In certain unpublished studies the writer has accumulated 
the following information: The Courtis Standard Research 
Test, Series B, Forms 1 and 2, were given to pupils as fol¬ 
lows: Grade V, 89; Grade VI, 81; Grade VII, 52; and Grade 
VIII, 38. The thirty-two coefficients of reliability ranged 
from .409 to .904 with the median at .665. Forms 1 and 3 
were given to a slightly larger group in each of the four 
grades. The thirty-two coefficients of correlation between 
the two sets of scores for this administration of Series B 
ranged from .528 to .963 with the median at .704. The 
Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series A, were given to several 
groups of pupils. Two scores were secured by using alternate 
items of each of the scales and the coefficient of reliability 
was computed by applying Brown’s formula. 1 The twelve 
coefficients of reliability computed in this way ranged from 
.46 to .91 with the average at .66. Forms 1 and 2 of Mon¬ 
roe’s Standardized Reasoning Test in Arithmetic were given 
to pupils as follows: fifth grade, 36; sixth grade, 92; seventh 
grade, 76; eighth grade, 81. The coefficients of reliability 
for correct principle were as follows: .530, .630, .645, and 
.723. For correct answer they were .518, .528, .576, and 
.707. Using Brown’s formula the coefficients of reliability 
for Gray’s Silent Reading Tests were computed for thirty 
grade groups. These coefficients ranged from .55 to .85 with 
the median at .67. The number of pupils per group was less 
than one hundred in only five cases. For several grade 
groups reliability coefficients were secured for Monroe’s 
Standardized Silent Reading Tests which ranged from .222 
to .907 with an average of .669. 

Haggerty has computed the reliability for both Sigma 1 
and Sigma 3 of his Reading Examination by having the same 
test repeated. In the case of Sigma 1 the interval between 

x __ Era In this formula rh is the correlation between two scores 

fl2 “"l rfi obtained from the alternate exercises of this scale. 
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the two applications of the test was six weeks. For two 
hundred children in Grades I to III inclusive the coefficient 
of reliability .84 was obtained. In the case of Sigma 3 the 
interval between the two applications was only two days. 
For 126 pupils from Grades V to VIII, inclusive, the coeffi¬ 
cient of reliability was found to be .885. 1 For the sentence 
test alone the reliability coefficient was .769 and for the 
paragraph test, .806. For Thorndike’s Scale Alpha for the 
understanding of sentences, McCall has reported a coeffi¬ 
cient of reliability of .37. This was obtained by using a test 
similar to Alpha, but not considered a duplicate form. 
Gates 2 obtained reliability coefficients for the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale which ranged from .25 to .72. All of 
these were for pupils belonging to a single grade. For the 
Burgess Picture Supplement Scale the author has given co¬ 
efficients of reliability ranging from .62 to .99 for grade 
groups from the second to sixth grades inclusive. In each 
case the number of pupils was relatively small. Gates 
obtained coefficients of .62, .59, and .66 for three grade 
groups. 

For the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 
the author has reported an average reliability coefficient of 
.921 for the higher examination and of .948 for the inter¬ 
mediate examination. Presumably these coefficients are 
based on the scores secured from pupils for a sequence of 
several grades. For the separate tests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test the authors have reported coefficients of 
reliability based upon separate grade groups which ranged 
from .75 to .96. When the composite score of all the tests 
was used the reliability coefficient was reported as .98. 

1 Since these coefficients are based upon scores from a sequence of sev¬ 
eral grades they tend to be higher than those given above. 

2 Gates, Arthur I., “An Experimental Statistical Study of Reading 
Tests”; in Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 12, p. 379. (October, 
1921.) 
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The relative reliability of written examinations and 
standardized educational tests. It is, of course, obvious 
to any one who has had experience with either written ex¬ 
aminations or standardized educational tests that neithe/ 
type of instrument yields absolutely accurate measures of 
achievement. The question in which we are interested here 
pertains to the relative accuracy of the measurements 
yielded by the two types of instruments. McCall has stated 
that reliability coefficients for teachers’ examinations are 
much lower than those for standardized educational tests. 
The data which have just been submitted indicate that the 
difference between the reliability of the two types of in¬ 
struments is not so great as McCall’s statement would lead 
us to expect. The median of the reliability coefficients for 
written examinations given in Table XXXII is .65. There 
are many reliability coefficients for standardized tests in 
Table XXXIII which are less than this. Furthermore, 
the citations of other coefficients of correlation in the pre¬ 
ceding pages indicate that for a number of standardized 
educational tests which have been very widely used, the 
median of the reliability coefficients for grade groups is in 
the neighborhood of .65. Although some of our more elab¬ 
orate standardized tests, such as the Stanford Achievement 
Test, the Illinois General Intelligence Scale, and the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, may be expected 
to yield measures whose reliability is greatly in excess of that 
of typical written examinations, the conclusion seems justi¬ 
fied that many widely used standardized educational tests 
yield measures which possess about the same degree of re¬ 
liability as the “grades” obtained from typical written ex¬ 
aminations prepared by teachers and other school officials. 

The absolute reliability of examination grades. The 
statement that the reliability of a typical examination ap¬ 
proximates that of many standardized tests and is only 
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slightly less than that of a number of others still leaves a 
doubt with reference to the absolute reliability. For prac¬ 
tical purposes a reliability coefficient of .65 should be inter¬ 
preted in terms of the variable errors of measurement to be 
expected. The correlation tables for eight groups having a 
reliability coefficient of approximately .65 were taken and 
the scores translated into a five-point system of school 
grades. It is assumed that these classes were typical and 
the highest scores were translated into a mark of “A,” the 
lowest into a mark of “E.” This was done in an arbitrary 
way, but the results indicate roughly one meaning which 
may be attached to a reliability coefficient of .65. It was 
found that in forty per cent of the cases the students re¬ 
ceived the same grades on the two examinations. In an¬ 
other forty-two per cent the grades which they received on 
the first examination were only one point higher or lower 
than those received on the second. For example, if a stu¬ 
dent in this group received a “D” on one examination, he 
received an “E” or “C” on the other. The two grades 
received by the remaining eighteen per cent differed by 
two points or more. 

The constant errors in examination scores. In this in¬ 
vestigation of the reliability of written examinations, scores 
and not “grades” or school marks were used. The trans¬ 
lation of the scores into “grades” (see page 425) would prob¬ 
ably have changed very slightly if at all the coefficients of 
reliability, but any constant error would probably be modi¬ 
fied by this process of translation. When the two sets of ex¬ 
amination scores for the same group of pupils were com¬ 
pared, it was found that frequently the average score on one 
examination was much higher than the average score on the 
other. This was due to the fact that one examination was 
much harder or the marking more severe than the other. 
For three of the groups the difference between the averages 
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of the two sets of scores was zero; for eight other groups it 
was one. The median difference was 6.2. In one extreme 
case the difference between the average scores was 50. 
These differences should not be taken as typical because in 
several cases it was evident that one examination was in¬ 
tended to be more difficult than the others. It should be 
noted that the differences between two sets of examination 
“grades” are not constant errors. They are merely indica¬ 
tive of the presence of constant errors. 

Relative magnitude of constant errors in examination 
grades in standardized test scores. In another place 1 the 
writer has discussed the magnitude of the constant errors in 
educational tests. In cases where there has been coaching 
for tests, intentional or not, or disregard of standard direc¬ 
tions, large constant errors have been introduced. In one 
extreme instance a constant error of over three and a half 
years occurred in the mental age scores of a group of chil¬ 
dren. In general, however, because of the standard direc¬ 
tions for administering the tests and scoring the papers, the 
objectivity of the marking, and the norms for interpreting 
test scores, the constant errors in standardized tests are very 
much smaller, and are likely always to be smaller than those 
found in examinations given by teachers. However, some 
reduction in the magnitude of the constant errors in exami¬ 
nation scores will result when the use of either very easy or 
very difficult sets of questions is avoided and when a con¬ 
servative plan of marking is followed. 

Explanation of the apparent contradiction between the re¬ 
sults of thi s investigation and the previous studies of exam¬ 
ination grades. The conclusions with reference to the re- 

1 Monroe, Walter S., The Constant and Variable Errors of Educational 
Measurements. University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 19, no. 10, Bureau of 
Educational Research Bulletin, no. 15. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1928.) 
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liability of written examinations based on this investigation 
apparently contradict those which have grown out of in- 
vestigations of the Starch-Elliott type. The question of 
“Why this difference?” naturally is raised. Previous in¬ 
vestigations have been so numerous and so uniform in the 
character of their results that one would be inclined prob¬ 
ably to accept them in preference to the apparently con¬ 
tradictory results of the present investigation. However, a 
careful analysis of the procedures will reveal that the results 
are not necessarily contradictory. The method followed 
by Starch and Elliott combines both constant errors and 
variable errors. The “grades” assigned to the examination 
paper in geometry were influenced both by the subjectivity 
of the marking and by the tendency of some teachers to 
grade high and of others to grade low. The present investi¬ 
gation has separated the variable errors from the constant 
errors. We have also shown that the examination scores 
have in some cases involved relatively large constant errors. 
The extreme differences between the grades assigned to the 
same paper reported by Starch and Elliott (see page 5) are 
easily explained when it is understood that they represent 
the combination of variable errors and constant errors. 
Especially is this true when we realize that the constant 
errors would likely be larger for teachers of different 
schools, as in their investigation, than for teachers in the 
same school, as in the present investigation. 

Improvement of written examinations. Written examina¬ 
tions can be materially improved by reducing the constant 
and variable errors of measurement. There are, however, 
certain other important improvements which should be 
effected. The elimination of errors will not insure that the 
examination measures the proper achievements of the pupils. 
As we have pointed out in the preceding chapters, a rate test 
does not measure the same kind of achievement that is meas- 
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ured by a power test. Similarly an examination might be 
highly reliable, but fail to measure the achievements which 

are most important. 

Importance of the problem of measurement. A clear 
understanding of the problem of measurement in a school 
subject is a prerequisite for the preparation of a satisfactory 
examination in that field. As has been indicated in our dis¬ 
cussion of the problem of measurement for the various school 
subjects, this involves an understanding of the nature of the 
abilities which are engendered, and the recognition of the 
educational objectives which the school is endeavoring to 
realize. In some subjects skills or specific habits are very 
prominent among the abilities engendered. In such cases 
the rate of work is highly important. This is true in the 
operations of arithmetic, silent reading, handwriting, the 
operations of algebra, typewriting, etc. In other subjects 
the emphasis is placed upon information, and in others upon 
the ability to use this information in solving problems or 
answering thought questions. In measuring such achieve¬ 
ments rate is much less important. 

A teacher’s particular purpose should also influence the 
structure of the examinations. If he wishes to obtain diag¬ 
nostic measures, the examination should be modeled after 
some of the diagnostic tests which we have described in 
Chapters II to VIII. If a general measure is desired, the 
questions should be representative of the portion of the sub¬ 
ject for which a general measure is desired. 

Methods for increasing the accuracy of written examina¬ 
tions. Suggestions for reducing the variable errors of meas¬ 
urement will be presented under four heads: (1) directions to 
students; (2) types of questions; (3) decreasing the constant 
errors of examination “grades”; and (4) increasing the ob¬ 
jectivity of the marking of examination papers. 

i. Directions to students. An essential feature of a 
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standardized educational test is the detailed directions to 
students in regard to the test. If the exercises which they 
are asked to do are at all unusual, they are explained, usually 
by giving one or two samples. They are also told how long 
they will have for the test and just what they are to do. It 
has been found that detailed directions of this sort tend to 
reduce the variable errors of measurement. Similar direc¬ 
tions will doubtless tend to reduce the variable errors of 
measurement in the case of written examinations. Pupils 
should be told whether to answer the questions in order or to 
answer the easiest ones first. They should be given direc¬ 
tions concerning the length of answers required. This is 
especially needed in the case of general questions, such as 
“discuss” or “explain.” The directions may properly in¬ 
clude admonitions with reference to spelling, arrangement of 
work, neatness, etc. In the case of thought questions the 
students should be reminded that their answers should 
reflect careful thinking. 

2 . Types of questions. One source of the variable errors 
in examination “grades” is the subjectivity of the marking 
of the papers. When a question permits of only one correct 
answer the marking becomes highly objective. There is no 
opportunity for the exercising of judgment. In spelling, a 
pupil’s performance is either right or wrong, and our practice 
is to allow no credit for a performance which is not entirely 
correct. Thus, different teachers should assign the same 
“ grade ” to a given examination paper in spelling. A similar 
situation exists in the operations of arithmetic, provided a 
common practice is followed with reference to the amount 
of credit to be given for examples partly right. When a 
teacher is asked to exercise judgment with respect to the 
credit which is to be given for the answers, a variable error 
is introduced. Different teachers will not agree on the 
credit which they assign to the various questions of a given 
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paper. In order to overcome the subjectivity in the mark¬ 
ing of examination papers in which the pupil has been asked 
to “discuss,” “compare,” “explain,” “tell why,” etc., it has 
been proposed that we measure the pupil’s acquaintance 
with principles and ideas by means of certain types of ex¬ 
ercises which permit of only one answer. The true-false 
exercise is one of this type which has been used extensively. 
Instead of asking the pupil to formulate an answer in re¬ 
sponse to a question, he is asked to tell whether a given 
statement is true or false. For example, instead of asking 
the pupil, “Why did the Puritans come to America in the 
seventeenth century?” we may ask him to tell whether the 
following statement is true or false: “Puritans came to 
America in the seventeenth century seeking wealth.” The 
answer to such an exercise may be given by writing a plus 
sign if the pupil considers the statement true or a minus sign 
if he considers it false. 

Another type of exercise which has been used is one in 
which the pupil is asked to choose from a number of pro¬ 
posed answers the one which is correct for the question 
asked. This is similar to the type of exercise found in the 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Revised, the 
Thorndike Test for Word Knowledge, and a number of 
others. The answer which the pupil considers correct may 
be indicated by underlining it or marking it in some other 
way. If only one of the proposed answers is correct, the 
marking of an examination paper becomes highly objective. 
Such questions have been called “recognition exercises.” 

Completion exercises” have also been used. In these 
the pupil is asked to fill in the words which have been 
omitted from statements. For example: 

Revenue for paying the debts of the States after the Revolu- 

lonary War was provided by the.and by.due largely 

*°.influence. 
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The marking of an examination paper consisting of com¬ 
pletion exercises is not highly objective unless there is only 
one correct word for each blank. 

Am examination of the descriptions of educational tests 
given in Chapters II to VIII will suggest other types of ex¬ 
ercises which teachers will find helpful in reducing the vari¬ 
able errors in the written examinations which they prepare. 
As we have pointed out in several places, test-makers have 
exercised much ingenuity in devising exercises which will be 
satisfactory for testing purposes. Not all types of exercises 
can be utilized by teachers, but where a mimeograph is 
available there is a large variety of types from which a 
teacher may choose. Examinations consisting of exercises 
of the types just described are called “new examinations.” 

Advantages of the “new examination.” Exercises of the 
true-false or recognition type require practically no writing 
on the part of the pupil. Other types require very little. 
Thus an examination can be made more comprehensive. It 
is traditional for examinations to consist of ten questions. 
Frequently pupils cannot write upon a larger number in the 
time allowed. An examination of fifty true-false exercises 
can be answered in twenty-five minutes or less. In the case 
of high-school students “new examinations” consisting of 
one hundred recognition exercises have been completed 
within twenty-five minutes. There is also a very great 
saving of time in the marking of the papers. 

Limitations of the “new examination.” It does not 
appear likely that the “new examination,” consisting of the 
types of exercises we have described, will entirely replace 
the traditional type of examination. The “new examina¬ 
tion” cannot be used in mathematics, except to a limited 
extent. It cannot be used at all in English composition. 
The following questions taken from Hahn’s Scale for Meas¬ 
uring the Ability of Children in History appear to require 
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mental processes distinctly different from those the “new 
examination” calls for: 

State points of similarity between the position of the United 
States in 1812 and her position in 1912. 

Arrange the following events in order of cause and effect: Force 
Bill, the Carpetbaggers, Fifteenth Amendment, Negro Rule in 
Some of the Southern States, Ku Klux Klan. 

Name the Presidents of the United States since 1892. 

Furthermore, it is likely that pupils would miss valuable 
experience and training if they were not asked at times to 
compare, explain, discuss, or define. This is also true of 
questions in which they are asked to summarize material 
presented on a topic, or to apply certain principles that have 
been presented. Hence it is difficult to conceive of the “ new 
examination ” being a complete substitute for the traditional 
examination. 

3- Decreasing the constant errors of examination grades. 

The magnitude of the constant errors in examination 

grades” is determined largely by the difficulty of the set 
of questions and the severity of the marking of the papers. 
Thus, some reduction in their magnitude will result when 
the use of either very easy sets of questions or very difficult 
sets is avoided, and when a conservative plan of marking is 
followed. However, teachers are not able to judge ac¬ 
curately the difficulty of a given set of questions for a given 
group of students. Hence it is desirable that some other 
means be used in order to reduce the constant errors in 
examination scores. 

For several years a number of educators have been urging 
t at teachers make the distribution of their “grades” con¬ 
orm to a standard shape. Usually they have advised that 
some form of the normal distribution be adopted. This 
proposal has been criticized. As in any controversy there 

ve been extremists on both sides. Among the advocates 
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of the use of a standard distribution are those who insist that 
the normal distribution explicitly tells the teacher the per 
cent of students who must receive “A’s,” the per cent who 
must receive “B’s,” etc. Cases have been reported of in¬ 
structors who frankly admitted that they realized a certain 
student deserved to receive an “A,” but that they had used 
up all the “A’s” which the distribution allowed, and that 
therefore the student must be satisfied with a “B.” These 
advocates have also insisted that the normal distribution 
told us that a certain per cent of students must fail in the 
long run. The opponents of this procedure have insisted 
that there was no reason why any student should fail. The 
quality of the work done should determine a student’s 
“ grade.” Furthermore, it has been pointed out that in any 
group of students which happened to be brought together for 
instructional purposes it was extremely unlikely that the 
distribution of “grades” should approximate at all closely 
any standard distribution. 

The establishment of a standard distribution of “grades” 
or a series of standard distributions of grades for a school 
system should not be interpreted to mean that the distribu¬ 
tion accepted as standard is to be mechanically applied by 
any instructor. A standard distribution is merely a device 
which teachers may use in order to reduce to a minimum the 
constant errors in their “grades,’ but if it is to be helpful 
it must be used intelligently. Just what intelligent use 
means is difficult to describe. The principal function of a 
standard distribution is to serve as a check upon the in¬ 
structor. He should keep a cumulative distribution of the 
grades which he assigns in each course. Whenever that 
for a particular class departs in any conspicuous fashion 
from the standard distribution, he should seek the cause. 
If he can find a satisfactory explanation in the quality of the 
work done by the various members of the class or in the gen- 
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eral make-up of the class there will be no need to make any 
changes in the “grades” assigned. On the other hand, if no 
satisfactory explanation can be found for his departures 
from the standard distribution, the instructor has secured 
evidence of the presence of a constant error in the “grades” 
of some or all of the members of the class. Any tendency to 
grade high or low may be detected in this way. 1 

4 . Increasing the objectivity of the marking of examina¬ 
tion papers by means of uniform rules. Lack of objectiv¬ 
ity is lack of uniformity. Any procedure which will cause 
teachers to agree more closely in the marking of the same 
paper will tend to reduce the variable errors of measure¬ 
ment. One procedure is the formulation of definite rules 
which are to be followed by all teachers. These rules should 
include an agreement in regard to the effect of poor writing, 
poor spelling, and poor English upon the student’s grade as 
well as an agreement in regard to giving credit for correct 
principle, partial credit for exercises partly right or partly 
completed. If such rules were formulated for a school 
system the accuracy of the examination “grades” would be 
materially increased. Certain additional advantages would 
be derived from the general adoption by teachers of a given 
set of rules. If this were done a comparison of the grades 
given to pupils in one school with those given to the pupils 

m an other school would have more significance than at 
present. 

Suggested rules for the administration of examinations 
and the marking of the papers: 

b Make the examination relatively difficult; that is, difficult 
enough so that there will be few perfect scores. 

2. Make the examination long enough so that every member of 
the class is kept busy during the entire period. 

m P roce ^ ure to be followed in translating point scores into school 
marks has been described on pages 425 to 429. 
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3. The content of the examination should agree as closely as 
possible with recognized educational objectives. 

4. When possible give the pupils a typewritten or mimeographed 
list of the questions. 

5. In general questions asking for discussion or explanation indi¬ 
cate the completeness of the discussion or the degree of elab¬ 
orateness expected in the answer. 

6. State the questions so that all pupils will interpret them alike. 

7. Make some use of true-false exercises and other types of ques¬ 
tions which facilitate objective scoring. (See page 481.) 

8. After the questions have been distributed (or written on the 
board) it is well to read them aloud to the students before 
they begin writing. This provides an opportunity for any 
student to ask about obscure points and to make any cor¬ 
rections which are necessary. 

9. Write out. at least in an abbreviated form, the answers to all 
questions before beginning to mark the papers. 

10. Recognize the difference between point scores and “grades.” 
Decide upon the credit to be given for each question and 
mark the papers in terms of point scores. 

11. Except in English do not intentionally lower a student’s 
“grade” because of poor English, poor spelling, or poor hand¬ 
writing. If it is desired to recognize these characteristics of 
examination papers, the student may be given a separate 
“grade” for them or may be refused a grade in the subject un¬ 
less handwriting, spelling, and English are acceptable. 

12. Read all of the answers to one question before taking up the 
next one. This procedure will add materially to the accu¬ 
racy of the “grades.” 

13. Use the sorting method in grading. See page 175 for a de¬ 
scription of the method. It is most useful in grading short 
papers or reports which cannot be divided into parts. 

14. After the papers have been marked translate the point scores 
into “grades” using some standard distribution. 

15. Keep a cumulative record of the “grades” which you give 
in each subject and compare this distribution with the normal 
distribution, or with the standard distribution adopted by the 
school. In case your distributions show a marked departure 
from this standard inquire concerning the cause and make ap¬ 
propriate modifications in your marking of the papers or in 
translating the point scores into examination grades. 
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GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

For the convenience of students we have assembled here definitions of 
the more important technical terms. In a number of instances more 
complete definitions, together with illustrations, arc given in the body 
of the text. I'or several of these, specific page references are given 
Accomplishment quotient. (See Quotient scores.) 

Accomplishment ratio. (See Quotient scores.) 

Accuracy. (See Quality.) 

Achievement age. A pupil's age score on an achievement test is fre- 
quently referred to as his "achievement age." It is simply the age 
which he has attained in his achievement. The field of this achieve¬ 
ment may be limited to a particular subject in which case a pupil’s 
achievement age is sometimes called his “subject age” to indicate the 
fact that the measure refers only to his achievement in a particular 
school subject. In this connection "educational age" has been used to 
denote the average of a pupil’s achievements in a group of subjects 

* eh mfl y be considered representative of his school progress. (See 
Age score.) 

Achievement quotient. (See Quotient scores.) 

; 7 UeVem .*“ t testl Achievement is used to designate those abilities 

fi ch a pupil has acquired primarily from the instruction of the school. 

inus we speak of achievement in arithmetic, in spelling, in silent read- 

g. etc. An achievement test is one which measures these abilities. 

th * P . Urp t 0S ® of the Qualifying word “achievement" is to distinguish 

oanu -t i those wl “ch are designed to measure intelligence or 
opacity to achieve. 

ine^fo DOrms ’ * or calculating age norms the pupils are grouped accord- 

thi's ag ° chronological age and mental age have been used for 

suits JT!; theoretically, we should obtain the same numerical re- 

sincetl/ ° S rou P' n £ s when unselcctcd groups of children are used 

identirJl menta ' a gc of a chronological age group is numerically 

stated n Wlt ° the a . verage chronological age. Unless it is otherwise 

of the H n . age n ° rm is ttle median or average of scores made by pupils 

whose J** • a ^ C ’ ^ 1US ^ ie a 8° norm f°r nine years is for children 

use the 86 1S mnc years ; l n calculating this norm one would probably 

months 0 SC ? re ? pup 'k "hose ages were between eight years, six 
ins and nine years, six months. 

Into aee^e 6 ' ^ e £ > norms are used as a basis for translating point scores 
cores. For example, if the age norm for eleven years is 43, a 
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pupil who makes a point score of 43 is said to have an age score of 
eleven years. Thus a pupil’s age score is always interpreted as mean¬ 
ing that his score on the test is equivalent to the norm for the age desig¬ 
nated by the age score. (See Age norms.) 

Attainment age. (Same as Achievement age.) 

Average. The average of several quantities is their sum divided by 
their number. When we are dealing with relatively few quantities this 
definition furnishes us a statement of the procedure for calculating the 
average. When we are dealing with a large number of quantities and 
they are grouped in a frequency distribution, the short method of calcu¬ 
lation greatly reduces the labor required. However, the average has 
the same meaning as when calculated by the original method. 1 

Coefficient of correlation. The coefficient of correlation is a statisti¬ 
cal device used to express a summary of the relationship which exists 
between two sets of facts that are paired together. Perfect correlation 
which is represented by a coefficient of 1.00 means that the two sets of 
facts are related so that the largest in one set is paired with the larg¬ 
est in the other, the next largest are also paired together, and so on for 
all pairs. Perfect negative or inverse correlation is represented by a 
coefficient of —1.00 which means that the largest quantity in one set is 
paired with the smallest in the other, the next to the largest in the first 
set is paired with the next to the smallest in the second, and so on. A 
coefficient of correlation may have any value between these two ex¬ 
tremes. A coefficient of correlation of zero means that no relationship 
exists between the two sets of facts. 

Coefficient of reliability. The coefficient of reliability is simply the 
coefficient of correlation between two sets of scores secured from two 
applications of the same test or from duplicate forms of it. These two 
applications should be separated by a relatively short time interval. 
For most of our educational tests the coefficients of reliability, when 
based upon the scores made by pupils belonging to the same school 
grade, range from .60 to .90. For a few tests coefficients of reliability 
.95 or higher have been reported. 

Combined dimensions. Instead of describing each characteristic of 
a pupil’s performance separately, the directions for scoring some test 
papers provide for combining the descriptions of two, or, in a few cases, 
three, of the dimensions in a single score. For example, when the num¬ 
ber of exercises done correctly is taken as the pupil’s score on a uniform 
test, we have a combination of rate and accuracy. If a scaled test is 
timed and the number of exercises done correctly is taken as the pupil s 
score we have a combination of rate, quality and difficulty. (See 
Dimensions.) 

1 For a description of the "short method," see Monroe, Walter S., An Introduction to 
the Theory oj Educational J learuremente, p. 308. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1923J 
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Completion test. A completion test consists of exercises in which the 
pupil is asked to supply the words which have been omitted from cer¬ 
tain statements. {See page 481.) 

Composite score. A composite score is the average of the scores 
yielded by several tests after they have been expressed in terms of a 
common unit and from a common zero point. If the scores are aver¬ 
aged before this reduction is made, the resulting combination will fre¬ 
quently be lacking in meaning because different units and different 
zero points are used by the different tests. 

Constant error. A constant error is one which is the same for all 
members of a given group. This group may be a single class, a school 
or a group of schools. On the other hand, it may be only a division of a 
class as, for example, a constant error might affect only the boys in a 
class. A constant error may be either positive or negative, the only es¬ 
sential characteristic being that it is the same for all members of the 
group concerned. (See pages 476 and 477.) 

There are two kinds of constant errors — absolute and relative. An 
absolute constant error has the same magnitude for all members of the 
group regardless of the magnitude of their scores. A relative constant 
error maintains a constant ratio to the magnitude of the measure. 
Such an error would occur in measuring a linear distance of several 
yards if the yard stick used was half an inch too short. 


Control of testing conditions. Testing conditions include all factors 
other than a pupil’s ability which affect or determine his performance. 
The most important of these factors are the following: the explanation 
of the tests to the pupil, the time allowed for his work, the form in 
which the test is presented, the pupil’s physical condition, his emo¬ 
tional status, and the effort which he makes. Testing conditions are 
said to be controlled when standard testing conditions prevail. These 
standard testing conditions are defined in part by the directions for 
giving the test. (See page 100.) If the resulting scores are to be com¬ 
pared with the norms for a test, it is imperative that the testing condi¬ 
tions secured should be those for which the norms are stated. 

Criterion measure. A criterion measure is any measure which may 
be used as a basis for comparison in order to determine the reliability 
and validity of the scores yielded by a given test. Teacher’s estimates 
o a pupils achievement, his school grade, and the composite scores 
from a number of tests are among the criterion measures that have been 
used.. Occasionally, the scores yielded by one test have been used as a 
criterion measure for judging the reliability or validity of a new test 
Cycle test. In cycle tests the exercises vary in difficulty but they 
are so arranged that the variations occur in cycles. For example, in a 
i CSt * St> ^th, 13th, etc., exercises might be equivalent in 
• ® 6th, 10th, 14th, etc., exercises would also be equiv- 

a ent in difficulty. A similar condition would exist for the 3d, 7th, 11th, 
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and 15th exercises, and for the 4th, 8th, 12th, and 16th exercises. How¬ 
ever, the consecutive exercises might vary widely in difficulty. A cycle 
of difficulty would be formed by each group of four exercises. A cycle 
test is useful when it is desirable to include within a single test exercises 
on several levels of difficulty. When such a test includes several cycles 
it is possible to treat it as a uniform test both in its administration and 
its scoring without introducing a serious error. 

Derived score. Except by chance, no two tests yield point scores ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the same unit or from the same zero point. Several 
proposals have been made for the calculation of a derived score which 
describes a pupil’s performance in terms of a unit that is constant for 
all tests or at least for large groups of tests. Usually a point score is 
first obtained and this is translated into the derived score. (See Age 
score, Percentile score, and Quotient score.) 

Diagnosis. The word "diagnosis” is used with a variety of mean¬ 
ings. Perhaps the meaning which is associated with it most frequently 
is to measure separately each of the specific abilities in a given field. 
(See the Monroe Diagnostic Test in Arithmetic, p. 41; Charters Diag¬ 
nostic Language and Grammar Tests, p. 245; Freeman’s Chart for 
Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting, p. 170; and Rugg and Clark 
Standardized First-Year Algebra Tests, p. 30G.) 

A semi-diagnosis is secured when, instead of measuring each specific 
ability separately, measures of similar abilities are combined in a single 
score. Thus a semi-diagnosis can be secured by such tests as the Cour¬ 
tis Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B, p. 27; The Illi¬ 
nois Standardized Algebra Tests, p. 305; and the Haggerty Reading 
Examination, Sigma 3, p. 118. 

In analytical diagnosis a pupil’s performance on a test is analyzed and 
particular errors which he has made are studied. Such a diagnosis can 
be secured from any test but the completeness of the diagnosis depends 
upon the comprehensiveness of the test. 

A diagnosis of a class is secured when the pupils are separated on the 
basis of their ability. Any test which is reliable and valid yields diag¬ 
nostic measures of this type. 

Diagnostic test. A diagnostic test is one which yields detailed in¬ 
formation concerning a pupil’s achievement in one or more relatively 
narrow fields. Frequently this type of measuring instrument consists 
of a number of sub-tests which yield separate measures of the pupil's 
achievement for a variety of fields. Such a diagnostic test can be 
transformed into a survey test by devising some procedure for combin¬ 
ing the scores yielded by the separate sub-tests. 

Difficulty. Difficulty has been defined as that characteristic of an 
exercise which when present in a large degree causes a large per cent of 
incorrect responses and when present in a small degree is accompanied 
by a small per cent of incorrect responses. In other words the degree 
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of difficulty of an exercise is determined by the per cent of incorrect re¬ 
sponses obtained when it is given to a large number of pupils. If cer¬ 
tain assumptions are made concerning the distribution of the ability ol 
the group of pupils to whom an exercise is given and the point of zero 
difficulty is located, the degree of difficulty of the exercise can be ex¬ 
pressed in terras of a measure of the variability of this distribution of 
ability. This unit is the difference in difficulty between two exercises 
which are answered correctly by a certain per cent of a given group of 
pupils. The median deviation (I‘.E.) is frequently used as a unit. It 
is defined as the difference in difficulty between an exercise which is an¬ 
swered correctly by fifty per cent of the pupils and an exercise which is 
answered correctly by only twenty-five per cent of the same pupils. 
The standard deviation (S.D. or a) is also used as a unit. It is the dif¬ 
ference between an exercise answered correctly by fifty per cent of the 
pupils and an exercise answered correctly by only 15.87 per cent of the 
same pupils. Thus we may describe the difficulty of exercises as being 
2.7 P.E., 6.3 P.E., 5.2 <r, etc. 

Difficulty score. A difficulty score is a statement of the highest level 
of difficulty on which a pupil has done the exercises with a specified or 
standard degree of accuracy. This score is yielded only by scaled tests. 

Dimensions of a pupil’s performance. A pupil's performance is de¬ 
scribed in terms of its distinguishing characteristics. These arc: (1) its 
amount or when produced under timed conditions, the rate of work; (2) 
the quality or accuracy of the performance; and (3) the level of diffi¬ 
culty upon which it was given. These three characteristics are some¬ 
times spoken of as the dimensions of the pupil’s performance. (See 
Rate score, Quality, Difficulty, and Combined dimensions.) 

Discrimination. A test is said to be lacking in discrimination when 
it fails to give different scores to pupils who are known to differ in abil¬ 
ity. This may happen to only a few of the pupils to whom the test is 
given. For example, a very easy test lacks discrimination for those pu¬ 
pils who make perfect scores. A very hard test is lacking in discrimina¬ 
tion for those who make zero scores. A lack of discrimination may be 
in icated by other evidence. If a distribution of scores differs conspic- 
uously fr°in the normal distribution, when we have reason to believe 
at the distribution of true scores would approximate the normal, we 
ave evidence of lack of discrimination for certain pupils. If two 
groups are known to differ in ability, as for example, a fifth-grade group 
aD a Slx th-grade group, a test which fails to yield a higher average 
score or the sixth-grade group than for the fifth-grade group is lacking 
n iscnmination. There will also be a lack of discrimination for ccr- 

in pupils if the unit used is so large that pupils who differ in ability re¬ 
ceive identical scores. 

agC * Educational age may be taken as the average of a 
; , s aca,e vement ages in the various school subjects or at least those 
c are considered most important. (See Achievement age.) 
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Educational guidance. Educational guidance relates to the advice 
to students in regard to the courses or subjects which they should un¬ 
dertake. (See page 453.) 

Educational quotient. A pupil's educational quotient is his achieve¬ 
ment age divided by his chronological age. (See Quotient score.) 

Educational objectives, agreement with. In selecting exercises for 
the final form of a test they may be examined with reference to their 
agreement with certain educational objectives. For example, in con¬ 
structing his spelling scale Ayres selected certain words on the basis of 
their frequency of use in adult writing. Charters selected exercises 
for his language and grammar tests which are in agreement with the 
language errors made by children. In the case of other tests the 
consensus of opinion of competent persons has been used as a guide in 
the selection of exercises. (See also Statistical selection.) 

Errors. An error in a measurement is the difference between the 
true measure and the measure which is obtained by the instrument 
used. This difference may be either positive or negative. (See Con¬ 
stant error and Variable error.) 

Exercises. The exercise is a structural unit of a test. Some of the 
simpler types call for a word to be spelled, an example to be worked, or 
a question to be answered. Other exercises are more complex. Some 
are large, in that they consist of several items and require much time 
for completion. A test usually consists of a considerable number of ex¬ 
ercises, but occasionally of a single long exercise. (For typical exercises 
see descriptions of standardized tests in Chapters II to IX.) 

Fore exercise. A fore exercise is a preliminary test which has for its 
purpose acquainting a pupil with the character of the exercises which he 
is asked to do in the test. The pupil’s performance on the fore exercise 
is not included in computing his score. 

Form. The term “form” is practically always used in the sense of a 
duplicate form. Thus a test is said to have more than one form when 
there are duplicate measuring instruments consisting of similar but not of 
identical exercises. Such duplicate forms are intended to yield equiva¬ 
lent measures. Hence, when the two forms are administered under ex¬ 
actly the same conditions, a pupil should make the same score on one 
form that he makes on another. Investigation has shown that, in gen¬ 
eral, duplicate forms do not yield equivalent measures even when a 
great deal of care has been exercised in their construction. Hence, 
when making comparisons between scores yielded by duplicate forms, 
it is necessary to know concerning their degree of equivalence and to 
make corrections for any differences which may have been ascertained. 

The “form” of a test should be distinguished from “part” and 
“ division.” In a few cases “part” has been used with a meaning very 
similar to “exercise” but it is generally used to designate a section or 
division of the measuring instrument which is designed for certain 
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grades. This use is illustrated by Part 1 and Part 2 of Thorndike’s 
Scale for the Understanding of Sentences. “ Division” usually has the 
same meaning. In a few cases “part" has been used with a different 
meaning. In some cases a test has been divided into “parts” without 
the term being used. For example, Monroe’s Standardized Silent 
Reading Tests consist of three parts or divisions, although neither of 
these terms has been used in connection with its title. Test I is de¬ 
signed for Grades 3, 4, and 5, Test II for Grades C, 7, and 8, and Test 
III for the high school. When a measuring instrument has parts or di¬ 
visions (not sub-tests), the total instrument more properly would be 
described as a series or a group of instruments with different parts or 
divisions which arc designed to measure the ability of pupils on differ¬ 
ent levels. 

Function. The function of a test is a statement of the ability which 
it is designed to measure plus a statement of the type of information 
which it will yield concerning this ability. A pupil’s performance is 
completely described in terras of three dimensions. The score which a 
given test yields may be restricted to a single dimension or it may in¬ 
volve two or even three, separately or in combination. A statement of 
the function of the test should also include some specification of its 
scope. A test may be very general in scope, in which case it is called a 
general or survey test. If it yields measures for relatively narrow 
fields it is called a detailed or diagnostic test. Certain tests have a 
prognostic function. 

Grade. The word “ grade” is used to designate the terras and sym¬ 
bols used to express a pupil’s standing on a written examination or 
other phases of his school work. Some of the words and symbols most 
frequently used are “fair, ” "good,” “excellent,” ”superior,” “average," 

“80 per cent,” “95 per cent,” “A.” "B.” "C," etc. (See Teachers’ 
marks.) 

Grade norms. Grade norms are the averages or medians of the 
scores made by pupils in the respective school grades. In some cases a 
grade refers to an entire year’s work. In other cases it represents only 
a semester's work. Usually when grade norms are stated it is under¬ 
stood that there are eight years in the elementary school and four years 
m a high school. When such norms are applied to a system which has 
seven or nine years below the high school, it is necessary to make 
adjustments. 

Index of brightness. Index of brightness has very much the same 
meaning as intelligence quotient. There is a difference for pupils on 
the higher levels of intelligence. 

Index of reliability. The index of reliability differs from the coeffi¬ 
cient of reliability in that it is the coefficient of correlation between a 
set of obtained scores and the corresponding set of true scores rather 
han the coefficient of correlation between two sets of obtained scores. 
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It is calculated from the coefficient of reliability by the following for¬ 
mula in which r\i represents the coefficient of reliability and ru the 
index of reliability. 

ru=y/ru 

Intelligence quotient. The intelligence quotient (I.Q.) is the quo¬ 
tient formed by dividing a pupil’s mental age by his chronological age. 
It is an index of his level of intelligence. (See page 340.) 

Irregular test. An irregular test is one in which the exercises vary in 
difficulty and are not arranged in order of ascending or descending dif¬ 
ficulty. Irregular tests usually result when exercises are selected on 
some basis other than that of difficulty. When extreme irregularities 
are avoided irregular tests may be treated as uniform tests without in¬ 
troducing serious errors. 

Median. The median of a set of scores, arranged in ascending or de¬ 
scending order of magnitude, is the middle score, or when there is no 
middle score it is the average of the two middlemost scores. 

Mental age. A pupil’s age score on an intelligence test is called his 
mental age. 

New examination. The name “ new examination ” has been given to 
lists of exercises which have been constructed so that there is only one 
correct answer to each exercise. Usually these examinations require 
very little writing on the part of the student. (See page 482. See also 
Completion test, True-false test, and Recognition exercise.) 

Normal distribution. A normal distribution is represented graphi¬ 
cally by a bell shaped curve. It is symmetrical. At either extreme 
there are very few measures. Most of the measures are grouped near 
the center and there is a rather gradual decrease down to zero at the 
extremes. Distributions which approximate a true normal distribu¬ 
tion are frequently spoken of as normal distributions. 

Norms. The norms for an educational test are determined by having 
the test given to a large number of pupils belonging to several groups 
and by taking the average or median of these scores. Thus our present 
norms are the average or median achievements of pupils. In most of 
our uses of norms we have assumed that the average or median of pres¬ 
ent achievement is that which the pupils should achieve. It has been 
suggested that “standard” be used to designate the scores which pupils 
should make thereby making a distinction between “norm” and “stand¬ 
ard,” but our common practice is to use the two terms with the same 
meaning. A test for which norms have been determined is said to be 
standardized. Norms may be obtained for both grade groups and age 
groups. (See Age norms and Grade norms.) 

Norms of atta inm ent. These represent the final objectives to be 

attained. (See page 188.) 

Objective. A measuring instrument is said to be objective when dif- 
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ferent persons using it to measure the same thing secure approximately 
the same result. The opposite of objective is subjective. Both of 
these terms are relative. No educational tests are absolutely objective 
but those which are rather highly objective are commonly spoken of as 
objective tests. The scoring of a test is said to be objective when dif¬ 
ferent scorers will in general assign the same scores to the same papers. 
(See Subjective.) 

Overlapping. The term “overlapping” is used to describe the rela¬ 
tive position of two distributions. Its most frequent use is in the case 
of distributions for successive grade groups or successive age groups. 
The per cent of one distribution which is beyond the median or average 
of the other distribution may be taken as the measure of the overlap¬ 
ping. 

Percentile scores. A percentile score describes the pupil's place in 
the distribution of the scores of the group to which he belongs. Con¬ 
sider, for example, the distribution of scores of a large number of fifth- 
grade pupils. Locate a pupil's score on the base line of the distribution. 
The position of this point can be described by telling the per cent of the 
total scores in the distribution which are below his score. For example, 
if 82 per cent of the scores are below his, lie may be said to have an 82 
percentile score. If a standard distribution has been secured, tables 
may be prepared by means of which it is relatively easy to translate any 
point score into the corresponding percentile score. 

Performance. A pupil's performance is what he docs. The per¬ 
formance is usually written, and for testing purposes must be such that 
it can be easily observed by any competent observer. A performance 
is sometimes described as objective, which means that the result, when 
observed by different persons, is the same. 

Point score. A point score is the score which is yielded directly by 
the test. Exercises done correctly, the number of exercises attempted, 
and the level of difficulty reached are point scores. The magnitude of 
a point score depends upon the size of the unit which is usually deter¬ 
mined by the exercises, and the length of the test. It is only by chance 
that two tests yield point scores in terms of the same unit and expressed 
from the same zero point. (See Derived score.) 

Power test. The term “power test” is frequently used to describe a 

scaled test; i.e., one which consists of exercises arranged in ascending 

order of difficulty. Such a measuring instrument has been called a 

power test since it measures the power or ability of the pupils to do 

increasingly difficult exercises of the same kind. With only a slight 

change in the meaning, other types of tests could be called power tests 

when only the accuracy or quality score is used. A power test is not 
timed. 

Practice effect. Practice effect refers to the average increase of the 
scores of one trial over those yielded by a preceding trial, when there 
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has been no opportunity for coaching between the two administrations 
of the test. Because of becoming acquainted with the nature of the ex¬ 
ercises, pupils tend to make higher scores on the second trial of a test 
than they did on the first. This practice effect constitutes a constant 
error when the same norms are used to interpret the scores from both 
trials. The magnitude of this error varies with different tests, but in 
general second-trial scores are on the average ten per cent greater than 
first-trial scores. 

Practice tests. A practice test is primarily a device for giving drill 
or practice. It is only incidentally an instrument for measurement. 
(See Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic, page 87.) 

Preliminary test. (Same as Fore exercise.) 

Probable error. The probable error is a device used to describe the 
variability or spread of the normal distribution about its average. It 
is similar in this respect to the standard deviation (<r) and may be 
calculated from it by multiplying by .6745. If we form an interval 
extending from — 1.0.P.E. (i.e., 1.0 less than the average) to + 1.0 P.E., 
there will be included exactly 50 per cent of the total distribution. 
This makes it possible to say that the chances are just even or one to 
one that any item selected from the distribution at random will be 
included within the limits of this interval. For this reason the prob¬ 
able error (P.E.) is more easily interpreted as a unit for measuring the 
spread of a distribution than the standard deviation (<r). 

Probable error of estimate. The probable error of estimate is a sta¬ 
tistical device derived from the coefficient of correlation which is help¬ 
ful in interpreting cases of “high” correlation. It may be defined as 
the measure of departure from the perfect correlation. This is given in 
terms of the median deviation or P.E. of the distribution of all the de¬ 
partures from perfect correlation in the pairs of scores from which the 
coefficient of correlation was calculated. It is calculated from the co¬ 
efficient of correlation by the following formula in which P.E.E»j desig¬ 
nates the probable error of estimate, 02 is the standard deviation of the 
distribution of scores obtained from the second application of the test, 
and ri 2 is the coefficient of correlation between two sets of obtained 
scores. 

P.E .eh = -6745 <7 2 v / 1 - 4 

A probable error of estimate of 3.4 means that in fifty per cent of the 
pairs of scores there is a departure of the second score from a perfect 
correlation with the first score of more than 3.4 in fifty per cent of the 
pairs. 

Probable error of measurement. The probable error of measure¬ 
ment bears the same relation to the probable error of estimate that the 
index of reliability bears to the coefficient of reliability. In other 
words, it is a measure of the departure of a given set of obtained scores 
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from perfect correlation with the corresponding true scores. It is cal¬ 
culated from the coefficient of reliability by the following formula in 
which P.E. hi is the probable error of measurement, a is the average of 
a i and <r i and r n is the coefficient of correlation between two sets of 
obtained scores. 

P.E.j/ = .6745 a Vf- r, 2 . 

A probable error of measurement of 5 means that in fifty per cent of the 
cases the obtained score will differ by as much or more than 5 from the 
pupil’s true score. In fifty per cent of the cases the difference will be 
less. 

Prognostic test. A prognostic test is a test which has for its function 
the prediction of a pupil's status at some future time. This prediction, 
of course, is based upon the pupil's performance at the present time. 
All tests have some prognostic value, but certain tests which have been 
devised with special reference to this function are called prognostic 
tests. (See pages 307 and 321.) 

Quality. The quality of a pupil's performance is sometimes de¬ 
scribed in terms of the per cent of the exercises which he has done cor¬ 
rectly. In such cases quality is synonymous with accuracy. Certain 
types of performances (for example, a specimen of handwriting) cannot 
be classified as right or wrong. In such cases quality means merit and 
it is described in terms of a quality scale. 

Quotient score. A point score or an age score is simply a description 
of the absolute amount of a pupil’s achievement or general intelligence. 
Such absolute measures are significant only when compared with appro¬ 
priate norms. For this reason it has been proposed to divide the point 
scores or age scores by certain other measures of the pupil. For exam¬ 
ple, a pupil s mental age divided by his chronological age gives a quo- 
ient which is called the intelligence quotient or I.Q. A pupil’s achieve¬ 
ment age divided by his mental age gives the achievement quotient or 
yV More strictly speaking, the A.Q. is the quotient of a pupil’s 
ac levement age divided by the norm for his mental age. Other quo- 
’5?*® have been proposed. For example, a pupil’s achievement age di- 
e j chronological age gives the educational quotient or E.Q. 
e educational quotient divided by the intelligence quotient has been 
“ e . ^ accomplishment quotient or A.Q. This, however, is identi- 
wi h the achievement quotient described above. (See page 380.) 

. ,. e score - A rate score is a measure of a pupil's rate of work. It is 

unif ^ ex P r c sse d terms of the number of exercises or the number of 
° work which he has attempted within a given time limit. It 

bv o °^® ver » he expressed as the number of minutes or seconds used 
pupil to complete a specified amount of work. 

othpp 6 6S ** rate _ test * 9 one which yields a rate score. It may yield 
afferiA^ 68 l 0 ^ ut ‘ s essential that it yields a rate score which is un- 
y the other dimensions of the pupil’s performance. 
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Recognition exercise. In a recognition exercise the pupil is given a 
list of words or statements and asked to check the one which is the 
correct answer to the question asked. Test-makers have devised a 
number of ingenious modifications of this simple form of the recogni¬ 
tion exercise. (See pages 121 and 290.) 

Reliability. The reliability of a test describes the extent to which a 
second application of a test will yield scores equivalent to the first. It is 
a well-known fact that when a test is administered the second time, 
some pupils will make higher scores and some lower. These changes 
are due, for the most part, to the presence of variable errors in both sets 
of scores. The reliability of a test is the description of the magnitude 
of these variable errors. Any constant errors produced by practice 
effect or by inaccurate timing or by other conditions which affect the 
entire group are not included in the reliability. (See Coefficient of 
reliability, Index of reliability, Probable error of estimate, and Prob¬ 
able error of measurement.) 

Scale. When used in a restricted sense the word “ scale” designates 
that portion of a measuring instrument which is used in describing a 
pupil’s performance. In the case of some of our measuring instruments 
the scale is conspicuous, as, for example, in Willing's Scale for Measur¬ 
ing Written Composition. This scale is used only in describing the per¬ 
formance of pupils. In order to secure a suitable performance it is nec¬ 
essary to follow certain directions which are not, strictly speaking, a 
part of this scale. In other measuring instruments, such as Courtis 
Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B, the scale is less obvi¬ 
ous. There is, however, in every measuring instrument a scale which 
functions in the description of the performances secured from the pu¬ 
pils. The word “scale” is used also in a general sense to designate the 
total measuring instrument. Usually this is done only when the scale 
for describing the pupil’s performance is the distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic of the measuring instrument. (See Test.) 

Scaled test. A scaled test is one in which the exercises are arranged 
in order of ascending difficulty. Usually, the increase in difficulty from 
one exercise to the next is approximately constant throughout the scale. 
This is a desirable but not necessary feature. Another essential char¬ 
acteristic of the scaled test is that the exercises of least difficulty be suf¬ 
ficiently easy so that all pupils to whom the test is given will be able to 
do them and that the most difficult exercises be such that practically 
no pupils will be able to do them correctly. 

School mark. This phrase is synonymous with “grade. Some¬ 
times the word “mark” is used alone. (See Grade.) 

Score. A pupil’s score is a description of his performance. There 
are several types of scores, each of which has its own function. (See 
Rate score, Accuracy, Quality, Difficulty, Point score, Derived score. 
Combined dimensions.) 
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Selection of exercises. Usually in constructing educational tests a 
large number of exercises are secured and from this collection those to 
be used in the final test are selected. There arc three criteria of selec¬ 
tion which are frequently used, sometimes singly and sometimes in com¬ 
bination: (1) statistical selection, (2) agreement with educational ob¬ 
jectives, and (3) suitableness for testing purposes as determined by 
trial. Occasionally the selection is made by the author of the test with¬ 
out the guidance of definite criteria. Such selection may be described 
as arbitrary. (See Statistical selection and Educational objectives.) 

Sigma (<T). (See Standard deviation.) 

Spiral test. The word “spiral’' has been used to describe a measur¬ 
ing instrument which consists of several sub-tests so arranged that in 
general there is an increase in difficulty in the successive sub-tests. A good 
example of this type of test is the Cleveland-Survey Arithmetic Test. 

Standard deviation. The standard deviation is a measure of the 
spread or variability of a distribution. It tells how widely the meas¬ 
ures or scores are spread out from the average. Two abbreviations 
are used for the standard deviation, S.D. and <J (sigma). If we form 
an interval extending from — 1.0<r (i.e., l.Otr less than the average) to 
+1.0<r, there will be included 68.2C per cent of the total distribution. 
(See Probable error.) 

Standard distribution. The distribution of scores or grades which 
has been accepted as standard is called a “standard distribution.” 
This may or may not coincide with the normal distribution. (See 
page 429.) 

Standardized test. A test is said to be standardized when norms or 
standards have been determined for it. The standardization of the 
test has no reference to the selection of the exercises or to the unit in 
terms of which the point score is expressed. In the field of physical 
measurement, the standardization of a measuring instrument has a dif¬ 
ferent meaning. It refers to the fixing of the magnitude of the unit, 
for example, the standardization of linear measures means fixing the 
precise length of the fundamental unit — the yard. This meaning of 
standardization is approached in some of the proposed derived scores. 
Standards. (See Norms.) 

Statistical selection of exercises. The usual procedure in construct¬ 
ing an educational test is to secure a rather large collection of exercises. 
th'° m i^' S - ^ certa * n exercises are selected. One method for making 

is selection is to ascertain the per cent of correct responses for each ex¬ 
ercise and from this to compute their difficulty. Those exercises are 
. selected whose degree of difficulty is appropriate for the structure 
e desired test. Such a selection is said to be statistical. (See Edu¬ 
cational objectives.) 

?. ub J ect a £e. A pupil’s subject age is his achievement age in a given 

ject, such as arithmetic, reading, etc. (See Achievement age.) 
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Subjective. An educational test is said to be subjective when differ¬ 
ent persons or the same person at different times, using it to measure 
the same thing, secure different results. The source of the subjectivity 
may be in the giving of the tests to the pupils or in the scoring of the 
test papers. In the latter case the scoring or the description of the pu¬ 
pil’s performance is said to be subjective. This means that different 
persons will tend to assign different scores to the same papers. It 
should be noted that “subjective” and “objective” are relative terms. 
All educational tests are subjective in some degree. Certain tests are 
very highly subjective and others are only very slightly so. As the 
term is generally used, a subjective test is one which is highly subjective. 
(See Objective.) 

Subject quotient. A pupil’s subject quotient is merely his educa¬ 
tional quotient or achievement quotient for a particular subject. (See 
Quotient score.) 

Sub-test. Some measuring instruments consist of major divisions 
which are called sub-tests. For example, the Cleveland-Survey Test 
in Arithmetic is a measuring instrument which consists of fifteen sub¬ 
tests. Each sub-test is made up of a number of exercises. (See Exer- 

cise.) 

Survey test. A survey test is one which is general in its scope. It is 
usually made up of a number of sub-tests covering a variety of fields of 
subject-matter. The scores yielded by these sub-tests may or may not 
be combined into a single score. The function of a survey test is to 
yield a general or average measure of a pupil’s achievement over a larg6 
field. Sometimes this field may be restricted to certain divisions within 
a subject as, for example, arithmetic, or it may include several schoo. 

subjects. , 

Teachers’ marks. The term “teachers’ marks” is frequently used 

with the same meaning as “grades.” Since the word “grade is used 

also to designate a pupil’s classification in a school system, the use of 
another term to designate the words and symbols used to express a 
pupil’s standing has certain advantages. However, the word “grade 
is widely used for this purpose. 

Test. The word "test” is used both in a general sense and in a re¬ 
stricted sense. In the general sense it is used to designate any type of 
instrument for measuring mental ability. Thus it may bemused in re¬ 
ferring both to instruments which have been named “tests” and to in¬ 
struments which have been named “scales” by their authors. In the 
restricted sense it refers to the portion of a measuring instrument that is 
used to secure a performance from the pupil. Some of our measuring 
instruments are spoken of as tests and others as scales, but there is little 
evidence of discrimination in the use of these terms. In so far as there 
has been discrimination in respect to “test’ and scale, that term 
has been used which was most characteristic of the distinguishing fea- 
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lure of the measuring instrument. For example, we have the Courtis 
Arithmetic Tests, the Kansas Silent Reading Test, and the Thorndike 
Handwriting Scale. (See Scale, Uniform test, Scaled test, Irregular 
test, Cycle test, and Spiral test.) 

Time limit. A test is said to be “timed" when the time allowed is 
such that a measure of the rate of work of the pupils can be secured. 
Usually this means that the time limit is such that practically no pupils 
will be able to finish the test. All types of test may he timed, but the 
time limit is most significant in the case of a uniform test. When ap¬ 
plied to a scaled test, if the time limit is such that practically all pupils 
are able to advance as far along the scale as their ability permits before 
time is called, the test is essentially untimed. Although a time limit 
may be specified in such a case, it is not incorrect to say that the pupils 
are allowed practically unlimited time or all the time they need. 

True-false test. This is a test in which the pupil is asked to indicate 
whether statements are true or false. (See page 481.) 

True score. A pupil's true score is defined as the average of a large 
number of measurements of a given ability made under the same condi¬ 
tions. It is, of course, impossible to make even a second measurement 
of a pupil’s ability under exactly the same conditions as the first meas¬ 
urement was made because the taking of the test in itself has changed 
one factor of the testing conditions. For this reason it is impossible to 
obtain a true score by averaging the scores obtained from the repeated 
applications of a test. However, the concept of a true score is fre¬ 
quently helpful, and we are able to make certain statistical calculations 
with reference to true scores even though it is impossible to obtain 
them. (See Index of reliability and Probable error of measurement.) 

T-score. The T-score is a derived score proposed by McCall. (See 
page 124.) 

Uniform test. A uniform test is one whose exercises are approxi¬ 
mately equivalent in difficulty. Generally the exercises are also similar 
in content. This equivalence in difficulty may be secured by construct¬ 
ing exercises of the same sort as, for example, in the Courtis Standard 
Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B, or by selection on a statistical 
basis. 

Validity. The term “validity” refers to the truthfulness with which 
a test fulfills its function. A test may fail to do this by reason of inac¬ 
curate scores or by failing to measure the ability specified by its func¬ 
tion. A test whose score is lacking in accuracy is said to be unreliable. 
Such a test can never be highly valid. Because we are not able to ob¬ 
tain completely valid measures for purposes of comparison, it is neces- 
sary to use certain indirect and partial methods in determining the 

validity of a given test. (See Subjective, Reliability, and Discrimina¬ 
tion.) 

Variable errors. Variable errors are different for the different mem- 
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bers of a group. Some are zero, nearly half of them are positive and 
an equal number are negative. The distinguishing characteristic of all 
variable errors is this difference from pupil to pupil. Unless highly ac¬ 
curate measures of the same trait are available for comparison we are 
not able to determine the magnitude of the variable error for a particu¬ 
lar pupil. The best we are able to do is to state what the chances are 
that the variable error does not exceed a certain magnitude in a partic¬ 
ular case. This is done by using the Probable error of measurement. 
(See Reliability and Probable error of measurement.) 

Vocational guidance. Vocational guidance relates to advising stu¬ 
dents with reference to their preparation for a vocation and also with 
reference to the vocation for which they are preparing. It overlaps 
with educational guidance. In fact, educational guidance may be con¬ 
sidered vocational guidance when it is given with explicit reference to 
preparation for a specific vocation. (See page 456.) 



APPENDIX B 

LIST OF STANDARDIZED TESTS DESCRIBED 

The standardized tests described in Chapters II to IX are listed 
here, with the name of the publisher and the price at the time of go¬ 
ing to press. The page reference in the margin is to the description 
of the test in the body of the text. Except when otherwise indi¬ 
cated, the prices are for one hundred copies of the test and four sets 
of directions and other accessories. 

An attempt has been made to secure accurate prices, but one 
should remember that most publishers reserve the right to change 
prices without notice. For this reason too much dependence 
should not be placed upon the prices given. They will, however, 
suffice to guide one in taking account of the cost of test materials 
in making an intelligent selection from the tests listed. Some of 
the publishers allow discount when the tests are purchased in quan¬ 
tity. In practically all cases the purchaser is required to pay trans¬ 
portation charges in addition to the prices quoted. 

ARITHMETIC 

Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic.64 

Division 1, Grades III and IV 
Division 2, Grades V and VI 
Division 3, Grades VII and VIII 
Forms 1 and 2 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 80c. 

Cleveland-Survey Tests in Arithmetic. 36 

Grades III to VIII 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$1.90. 

Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B.27 

Grades IV to VIII 
Forms 1, 2, 3, and 4 

S. A. Courtis, 1807 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. Michigan. 
$1.72. 
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Courtis Supervisory Tests in Arithmetic.34 

Test A and Test B, Grades IV to VIII 
Forms 1, 2, 3, and 4 

S. A. Courtis, 1807 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

66c. each test; Manual of directions, 20c. extra. 

Lunceford Diagnostic Tests in Addition.40 

Primary Grades 
Forms 1 and 2 

Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards, Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 75c. 

Monroe Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic.41 

Part I, Integers, Grades IV to VIII 
Part II, Integers, Grades IV to VIII 
Part III, Common Fractions, Grades V to VIII 
Part IV, Decimal Fractions, Grades VI to VIII 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 85c. 
for each part. 

Monroe General Survey Scales in Arithmetic.45 

Scale 1, Grades III, IV, and V 
Scale 2, Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
Forms 1, 2, and 3 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $1. 

Monroe Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic .... 61 
Test 1, Grades IV and V 
^Test 2, Grades VI and VII 
Test 3, Grade VIII 
Forms 1 and 2 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 80c. 

Peet-Dearborn Progress Tests in Arithmetic.57 

Intermediate series, Grades IV and V 
Upper-grade series, Grades VI, VII, and VIII 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. $4.80. 

Stone Reasoning Test.56 

Grades V to VIII 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City. 40c.; Manual of directions, 65c. extra. 

Woody Arithmetic Scales. 

Grades III to VIII 

Series B is an abbreviated form of Series A 

A second form of these scales has been prepared by W. W. 
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Theisen and published by the Parker Company, Madison, Wis¬ 
consin. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City. Series A, 50c. each scale; Series B, $1.50; 
Manual of directions, 60c. extra. 

Woody-McCal! Mixed Fundamentals.56 

Grades II to VIII 
Forms 1 and 2 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City. 60c. 

BATTERIES OF EDUCATIONAL TESTS 

Illinois Examination (Illinois General Intelligence Scale, Monroe’s 
Standardized Silent Reading Tests, Monroe's General Survey 

Scale in Arithmetic).382 

Examination I, Grades III, IV, and V 
Examination II, Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $4. 

Lippincott-Chapinan Classroom Products Survey Tests (Arithmetic 
fundamentals, arithmetic problems, reading continuous passage, 

reading selections).386 

Grades V to VIII 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
$3.50. 

Pintner Educational Survey Tests (Arithmetic, reading, completion 

grammar, geography, and history).388 

Grades II to VIII 

Some of the sub-tests in this battery are abbreviated forms of 
well-known tests. Pintner has also devised a battery of non-lan¬ 
guage mental tests which are designed to be used in connection with 
these educational survey tests. 

College Book Store, Columbus, Ohio. $8. 

Pressey Second G rade Attainment Scale (Reading, arithmetic, spelling) 387 
Forms 1 and 2 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $1. 

Pressey Third Grade Attainment Scale (Spelling, arithmetic, and silent 

reading). . 

Forms 1 and 2 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$1.50. 
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Pressey Scale of Attainment No. 2 (History, arithmetic, and English) . 388 
Grade VIII 

Department of Psychology, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. $1.65. 

Stanford Achievement Test.384 

Primary Examination, Grades II and III 
Advanced Examination, Grades IV to VIII 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Primary Examination, $5.60; Ad* 
vanced Examination, $8.00; Manual of directions, 30c. extra. 


ENGLISH 

(Under the head of English we have included measuring instruments for 
a variety of subdivisions of the general field. Composition scales, tests in 
language, grammar, punctuation, and literature are to be found under 
this head. Spelling scales are listed separately.) 

Abbott-Trabue Exercises for Judging Poetry.265 

Series X and Series Y 

These series are to be used as duplicate forms. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City. $7.50; Bulletin of directions, 40c. 

Briggs English Form Test.245 

Grades VII and VIII and High School 
Forms Alpha and Beta 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City. $1.40. 

Charters Diagnostic Language Tests.242 

Pronouns, Verbs, Miscellaneous A and Miscellaneous B 
Grades III to VIII 
Forms 1 and 2 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 80c. 

Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests.245 

Pronouns, Verbs, Miscellaneous 
Grades VII and VIII 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$1.50. 

Courtis Standard Research Test in Composition ..... 259 
S. A. Courtis, 1807 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

25c. per set. 
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Hillegas Scale for Measurement of English Composition by Young 

People.256 

Grades IV to XII 

The Hudelson Scale and the Nassau County Supplement to the 
Hillegas Scale are essentially revisions of this scale. In general 
they will be found more satisfactory than the original scale. The 
Thorndike Extension of the Hillegas Scale is another revision 
which has corrected some of the faults of the original scale. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. 3c. per copy. 

Hudelson English Composition Scale.258 

Grades IV to XII 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 56c. per copy. 

Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale.258 

Grades IV to XII 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

10c. per single copy; Teacher’s Handbook, 20c. per copy. 

Kirby Grammar Test.246 

Grades VII to XII 

Extension Division, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. $1.75. 

Lewis English Composition Scales.259 

Grades V to XII 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 25c. each scale. 

Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale.257 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. 10c. per copy. 

Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English Composition (Vocabulary, gram¬ 


mar, and punctuation).247 

Revision of original tests now published by Public School Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Starch Punctuation Scale.249 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 80c. 

Van Wagenen English Composition Scales ....... 259 

Grades V to XII 


World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 25c. per copy for each scale. 

Van Wagenen Reading Scale for English Literature.265 

Forms A, B, and C 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $3. 
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Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition.258 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 9c. 
per copy. 

Wilson Language Error Test. 249 

Grades III to XII 
Forms A, B, and C 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $5.00. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Courtis Standardized Supervisory Tests in Geography . . . .275 

States and important cities in United States 
The world — oceans, continents, and countries 
Grades III to VIII 
Forms A and B 

S. A. Courtis, 1807 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

$2.68. 

Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests.277 

Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
Forms A, B, and C 

Bureau of Educational Research, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. $4. 

Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale.274 

Grades IV to VIII 

H. H. Hahn, State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska. 16c. 
single copy. 

Posey-Van Wagenen Geography Scales.279 

Information R and Thought S 
Division I, Grades V and VI 
Division II, Grades VII and VIII 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $1.50. 

Witham Standard Geography Tests.281 

Test 1 — the World 

Test 2 — United States 

Test 3 — South America 

Test 4 — Europe 

Test 5 — Asia 

Test 6 — Africa 

Test 7 — North America 

Test 8 — Commerical Geography 

Used in grades in which these topics are taught. 

J. L. Hammett Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. $3.50 
for each test 
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HANDWRITING 

Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting (three-slant edition) . . . 

Grades III to VIII 

Russell Sage Foundation, Division of Education, New York 
City. 18c. single copy. 

Ayres Scale, “ Gettysburg Edition ”. 

Grades II to VIII . _. . 

Russell Sage Foundation, Division of Education, New York 

City. 10c. single copy. 

Freeman Chart for Diagnostic Faults in Handwriting .... 
Grades II to VIII 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 30c. 

Gray Standard Individual Score Card for Measuring Handwriting . 
Grades II to VIII 
Form II for use of individual pupils 
Form III for use as wall chart for class use 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Form II, 75c. per hundred; Form III, 10c. single copy. 

New York City Penmanship Scale. 

Grades II to VIII 

The Macmillan Company, New York City. 25c. per copy. 

Starch Handwriting Scale, Revised. 

Grades I to VIII 

University Cooperative Company, 504 State Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 50c. single copy. 

Thorndike Handwriting Scale. 

Grades V to VIII Tt . . 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 12c. single copy. 


186 


170 


172 


170 


169 


164 


HISTORY 

Barr Diagnostic Tests in American History.200 

Primarily for use in high schools 
Series A and Series B 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $4. 

Gregory Tests in American History.298 

Form A 

Bureau of Educational Research, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. $4. 
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Hahn Scale for Measuring Ability of Children in History . . . .283 

Grades VII and VIII 

H. H. Hahn, State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska. 16c. 
single copy. 

Harlan Test of Information in American History.284 

Grades VII and VIII 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 80c. 

Van Wagenen American History Scales.286 

Information Scale A and Scale B 
Thought Scale A and Scale B 
Character Judgment Scale A and Scale B 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. $1.25 each scale; Manual, 96c. extra. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Individual Intelligence Tests 


For individual testing the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests is 
the most widely used. It is published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. Recently an extension of 
the Binet-Simon Scale by F. Kuhlmann has been published by Warwick and 
York, Baltimore, Maryland. The World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York, and Chicago, Illinois, has recently published the Herring Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Tests. This revision has received some very favorable 
comment. 

Group Intelligence Tests 


Army Group Examination, Alpha.353 

For use in high schools and colleges 
Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards, Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, $3; Manual of directions, 
75c.; Stencils, $1.25. 

Dearborn Group Test of Intelligence, Series I, Revised Edition . . 366 

Grades I to III . 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 

$4.50. 

Dearborn Group Test of Intelligence, Series II, Revised Edition . . 366 

Grades IV to IX . 

This series of general intelligence tests consists of two parts 

General Examination C and General Examination D. They are 

non-verbal in character. , „ . , , 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pennsylvania. $4.50. 
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Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test . • • • • • p * . . ’ 868 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Frame 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $5.80. 

355 

Haggerty Intelligence Examinations. 

Delta I, Grades I to III 

Delta lit Grades III to IX n • • 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Praine 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Delta I, $5.60; Delta II, $5.32, Man¬ 
ual of directions, 25c. 

Illinois General Intelligence Scale. 855 

Grades III txs VIII . .... . 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $2. 

366 

Myers Mental Measure. 

Grades I to XII 

Newson and Company, 73 Fifth Avenue, New York City. $5. 

National Intelligence Tests. 855 

Scale A and Scale B 
Forms 1 and 2 of each scale 

G World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prune 
Avenue, Chicago. Illinois. $5.20 for each scale; Manual of di¬ 
rections, 20c. 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Primary Examination. 865 

Forms A and B 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Praine 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $5.00; Manual of directions, 30c. 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination . . • -355 

Forms A and B 

Grades VII to XII , « .. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Frame 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $5.20; Manual of directions, 30c. 

Pressey Primary Classification Test. 888 

Grades I and II ,,,, 

This is a revision of the original Pressey Primer Scale which has 

been widely used. . . 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

$1.50. 
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Pressey Intermediate Classification Test. 361 

Grades III to VI 
Forms A and B 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$1.25. 

Pressey Senior Classification Test.861 

Grades VII and VIII 
Forms A and B 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$1.25. 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability.315 

Forms A and B 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $5.40. 

LATIN 

Godsey Diagnostic Latin Composition Test.314 

Mason D. Gray, East High School, Rochester, New York. $1. 

Henmon Latin Tests.315 

Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4 

These tests are to be considered as duplicate forms. Each con¬ 
sists of two parts — vocabulary and sentences. Test X is limited 
to vocabulary. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2. 


Holtz-Godsey Latin Teaching Tests.316 

Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards, Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 50c. 

Pressey Test in Latin Syntax.317 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $2. 

Starch-Waters Latin Tests.317 

University Cooperative Company, 504 State Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin. $2. 

Tyler-Pressey Test in Latin Verb Forms.317 

Mason D. Gray, East High School, Rochester, New York. $1. 

Ullman-Kirby Latin Comprehension Test.318 

Mason D. Gray, East High School, Rochester, New York. $1. 
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Douglass Standard Diagnostic Tests for First-Year Algebra . . . 303 

Series A (for the fundamental operations) 

Series B (for additional processes) 

Bureau of Educational Research, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. Series A, $1.60; Series B, $3.50. 

Hotz Algebra Scales. 

Test 1, Addition and Subtraction 
Test 2, Multiplication and Division 
Test 3, Equation and Formulation 
Test 4, Graphs 
Test 5, Problems 

Series A and B. The former is an abbreviated form of the latter. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. $1.25; Manual of directions, 75c. 

Illinois Standardized Algebra Tests.305 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$2.50. 

Minnick Geometry Tests.309 

Test A, Drawing of figures 
Test B, Stating of hypotheses and conclusions 
Test C, Recalling facts and figures 
Test D, Selecting and organizing facts to produce a proof 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$2.50 per each test. 


Rogers Tests of Mathematical Ability.307 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. $9; Manual of directions, 65c. 

Rugg and Clark Tests in First-Year Algebra.306 

University of Chicago Book Store, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. $8. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

Handschin Comprehension and Grammar Test A: French . . . 820 

This test is designed for use in the first year. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2. 

Handschin Silent Reading Test A: French. 820 ' 

This test is designed for either first or second year classes. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2. 
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Handschin Silent Reading Test B: French.320 

This test is designed for use in either the first or second year. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2. 

Handschin Silent Reading Test A: Spanish.319 

This test is designed for either first or second year classes. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2. 

Handschin Silent Reading Test B: Spanish.320 

This test is designed for use in either the first or second year. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2. 

Henmon French Tests.321 

Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4 constitute four duplicate forms. 

Each test consists of two parts — vocabulary and sentences. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2. 

Wilkins Prognosis Test in Modern Languages.321 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 86.40. 

READING 

Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for Measuring Ability in Silent 

Reading. 112 

Grades II to VIII 
Forms 1, 2, 3, and 4 

Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
$1.25. 

Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2.!06 

Grades II to VI 
Forms 1, 2, and 3 

S. A. Courtis, 1807 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

83. 

Gray Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs.135 

Grades I to VIII . 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 81. 

Haggerty Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 1 . . • H 8 

Grades I to III . . 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 I raine 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 84.40; Manual of directions, 25c. extra. 
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Haggerty Achievement Examination in Reading, Sigma 3 . . .118 

Grades VI to XII 
Forms A and B 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $5.20; Manual of directions, 25c. extra. 

Holley Sentence Vocabulary Scale.130 

Grades II to XII 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 80c. 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests.90 

Test I, Grades III, IV. and V 
Test II, Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
Test III, High School 
Forms 1, 2, and 3 

There is no Form 3 of Test III. Tests I and II have been re¬ 
vised (see below) and the use of the revised forms is recommended. 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Tests I and II, 80c.; Test III, $1. 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, Revised .... 102 
Test I, Grades III, IV, and V 
Test II, Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
Forms 1, 2, and 3 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 80c. 


Thorndike Scale Alpha 2. For Measuring the Understanding of Sen¬ 
tences .118 

Part I, Grades III to V 
Part II, Grades VI to XII 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. $1.70. 

Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale for the Understanding of Sentences 118 
Grades II to VIII 
Forms 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City. $2. 


Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge. 

Forms A, B, C, and D 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. $1.50. . 


Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Scales 
Scale A-2, Series X and Series Y 
Scale B, Series X and Series Y 
Grades IU to VIII 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. $1.50. 


ISO 


130 
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SCIENCE 

Downing Revised Range-of-Information Test in Science . . . .323 

Elliot R. Downing, School of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 40c. 

Iowa Physics Tests.825 

Series A, Mechanics 
Series B, Heat 

Series C, Electricity and Magnetism 
Forms 1 and 2 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

$2 each test. 

Starch Physics Test.824 

University Cooperative Company, 504 State Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin. $2. 

Van Wagenen Reading Scales for General Science.325 

Scale A and Scale B 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $3. 


SPELLING 

Ayres Spelling Scale for Measuring Ability in Spelling . . . .206 

Grades III to VIII 

Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 

10c. single copy. 

Iowa Spelling Scales.207 

Scale I, Grades II, III, and IV 
Scale II, Grades IV, V, and VI 
Scale III, Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
Extension Division, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Buckingham Extension of Ayres Spelling Scales. 

Grades III to VIII and High School 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 14c. 
single copy. 


Courtis Standard Dictation Tests 


. 221 


Grades II to VIII 

These tests are in the form of timed sentences. There are two 
tests for each half grade, an initial test, Form A, and a final test, 
Form B. 

S. A. Courtis, 1807 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


11c. single copy. 
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Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Tests. 219 

Test 1, Grades III and IV 
Test 2, Grades V and VI 
Test 3, Grades VII and VIII 


Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 12c. 
per set of three. 

Sixteen Spelling Scales for Secondary Schools (Seven S Spelling 

Scales).. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City. 40c. 




























































































































































































































































































INDEX 


Titles of tests are not included in this index. They will be found in Appendix B. The 
reader should also consult Appendix A for technical terms. A few of them have been re¬ 
peated in the index, but there has been no attempt to have it complete in this respect 


Accuracy of class scores, 72; of individual 
scores, 69. 

Age scores, 380. 

Algebra, fundamental operations, 302; prac¬ 
tice tests, 311; problem of measurement, 
301. 

AJmack, J. C., 190. 

Arithmetic, problem of measurement, 19. 
Arithmetical abilities, nature, 19; significant 
dimensions, 23. 

Asbbaugb, E. J., 188. 

Ayres, L. P., 188, 223. 

Bagley, W. C., 284, 449. 

Baldwin, Bird T., 344, 316. 

Ballou, F. W., 218. 

Breed, F. S., 181, 182, 447. 

Breslich, E. R., 447. 

Brownell, Baker, 264. 

Burgess, May Ayres, 128. 

Carney, C. S., 457. 

Classification of pupils, 436. 

Coefficient of reliability, 72, 406. 

Colloton, C., 345. 

Colvin, S. S., 333, 367, 461. 

Combining scores, 378. 

Composition scales, directions for using, 253, 
^ 260; reliability, 262. 

Constant errors, in examination scores, 476; 
in rate of handwriting, 180; in school 
marks, 3. 

Courtis, S. A., 21, 27, 34, 67. 70, 198, 213. 
Courtis Standard Practice Testa in Arithme¬ 
tic. 87. 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Hand¬ 
writing, 198. 

Courtis Practice Testa in Spelling, 235. 
Critical evaluation of a test, 403. 

Culp, Vernon, 182. 

Cutten, George B., 442. 

Cycle principle, 305. 

Dalman, Murray A., 311. 

Dalman hurdles in Algebra, 311. 

Derived scores, 124, $80. 


Diagnosis in handwriting, 176. 

Diagnosis, technique of, 74 ff. 

Diagnostic Record Sheet, 40, 53, 110, 227, 
Diagnostic tests, 28. 

Dickson, Virgil E., 340. 

Distribution of grades, 427. 

Doll, Edgar A.. 345. 

Duplicate forms, construction, 47. 

Educational guidance, 453. 

Educational guidance policies, 458. 

Elliot, E. C., 5. 

English, problem of measurement, 240. 
Errors. See Constant errors and Variable 
errors. 

Errors, types of in Algebra, 312. 

Examination grades, reliability, 469, 
Examinations, rules for, 485. 

Examples, types of in Arithmetic, 21. 
Exercises, types of, 398; selection, 400. 

Freeman, F. N., 157, 158, 170, 178,185,197, 
228, 345. 

Gates, Arthur I.. 128, 135, 474. 

General intelligence, definition, 333; relation 
to school success, 460. 

General Tests, 26. 

Geography, problem of measurement, 273. 
Gcycr, Denton L., 445, 446. 

Gilchrist, E. P.. 174. 

Goddard, H. H.. 346. 

Graves, F. P., 441. 

Graves, S. Monroe, 199. 

Gray, C. T., 144. 172, 183, 184. 

Gray, W. S.. 143. 

Haggerty. M. E., 355, 364, 473. 
Handwriting, measurement of rate, 161; 
movement, 158; position, 157; problems of 
measurement, 155; reliability of measure¬ 
ment, 181. 

Handwriting scales, training in use of, 183; 

described, 164 3. 

Henmon, V. A. C„ 197, 366. 

History, problem of measurement, 282. 
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Hudelson, Earl, 262, 264. 

Hurt, A. 0., 183. 

Intelligence, definition, 332; relation to school 
success, 460. 

Intelligence quotient (I.Q.), 335, 340; con¬ 
stancy of, 343. 

Interpreting the scores of a 192. 

Johnson, F. W., 4. 

Johnson, Harry, 182. 

Jones, N. F., 228. 

Jordon, R. H., 345. 

Judd, C. H., 156, 158. 

Kallom, A. W., 20. 

Kelley, T. L., 174, 181, 407. 

Kelly, F. J., 99, 183, 263. 

King, Irving, 182. 

Knollin, H. E.. 410. 

Koos, L. V., 189. 

Kuhlman, F., 145, 347. 

Lackey, E. E., 275. 

Latin, problem of measurement, 313. 

Lewis, E. E., 183, 188, 190. 

Lister, C. C., 170. 

Lull, H. G., 234. 

Manual, H. T., 182. 

Martens, Elise H., 340. 

McCall, W. A., 470, 474. 

Miller, W. S., 446, 461. 

Misspellings, types of, 229; causes of, 232. 

Modern languages, problem of measurement, 
319. 

Morton, R. L., 182. 

Multiple track plan, 439. 

Myers. G. C., 366. 

National Research Council, 355. 

New examination, 480. 

Nifenecker, E. A., 170, 190. 

Norms, Courtis Standard Research Tests, 
Scries B., 33; Courtis Supervisory Tests in 
Arithmetic,35; Cleveland-Survey Arithme¬ 
tic Tests, 39; Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in 
Arithmetic, 44; Monroe’s General Survey 
Scales, in Arithmetic, 49; Woody Arithme¬ 
tic Scales, 56; Monroe’s Standardized Rea¬ 
soning Tests in Arithmetic, 63; Bucking¬ 
ham’s Scale for Problems in Arithmetic, 
65; Stone’s Reasoning Tests, 67; Monroe's 
Standardized Silent Reading Tests, Re¬ 
vised, 105; Courtis Silent Reading Test, 
No. 2, 112; Burgess Picture Supplement 
Scale, 115; Haggerty Reading Examina¬ 
tions, 126; Thorndike-McCall Reading 


Scale, 126; Gray’s Oral Reading Test, 143; 
Handwriting, norms of progress, 185; 
Norms of attainment, 188; Cbarters’s Di¬ 
agnostic Language Test, 244; Starch Gram¬ 
matical Scales, 248; National Standards 
for English Composition, 262. 

Nutt, H. W., 158, 199. 

O’Brien, F. J., 456. 

Odell, Charles W., 444. 

Otis, A. S., 211, 213, 219, 352, 363, 410. 

Paterson, Donald, 349. 

Pintner, R.. 181, 349. 

Point scores, 380. 

Practice Tests, in Arithmetic, 87; in Algebra, 
311; in Handwriting, 198; in Spelling, 235. 
Problem of measurement, 301. Sec alto 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and other school 
subjects. 

Problem solving process, 58. 

Proctor, W. M., 461. 

Prognostic Tests, 299. 307, 321. 

Promotion and classification of pupils, 436. 

Quotient scores, 381. 

Reasoning, 59. 

Reliability, coefficient, 72, 406; of standard¬ 
ized tests, 470; of examinations, 470. 
Remedial instruction, in Arithmetic, 83; in 
Reading, 145 ff; in Handwriting, 198. 
Rhythm in Handwriting, 161. 

Robinson, Eleanor, 455. 

Rugg. H. O.. 284, 345. 

Sackctt, L. W., 103, 172, 182. 

School marks, 2. 

Science, problems of measurement, 323. 
Scientific management, 73. 

Scores, accuracy, 69; translation, 418, 425. 
Segregation, effect, 448, 450. 

Silent Reading tests, general limitations of, 98. 
Silent reading, nature of, 94; significant 
dimensions of, 95; problem of measurement, 
96. 

Smith, James H., 86. 

Sorting method, 175. 

Spelling Demons, 228. 

Spelling problems of measurement, 205. 
Standard distribution of grades, 429. 
Standardized Tests, 12; reliability of, 470. 
Standardization of a test, 401. 

Standards, 419, 420. 

Standards. See Norms. 

Standards of accomplishment, 424. 

Starch, Daniel, 5, 67, 166, 222, 247. 

Stecher. L. I., 344, 346. 
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Stenquist, J. L., 364, 306. 

Stone, C. R., 45. 

Stone, C. W., 20 , 66. 

Streilz, Ruth, 366. 

Studcbaker economy practice exercises, 88. 
Subjective norms, 7. 

T-score, 124, 381. 

Terman.L.M., 337,$41.343,344,345, $46,355. 
Terman’s five-track plan, 438. 

Test construction, principles, 394. 

Testing program, planning, 377, 388-89. 
Tests, critical evaluation of, 403; types of, 
395. 

Theisen, W. W., 50. 

Thorndike, E. L., 67, 164,183, 211, 263,355, 
454-55. 


Thurston, L. L., 353. 

Trabue. M. R.. 263. 460. 

Variable errors, 7, 69; in examination scores, 
469. 

Vocational guidance, 456. 

Whipple, G. M.. 335, 349. 

Whitcomb. M. Edith. 342, 355. 

Witham, Ernest. 172. 

Wood, Ben D.. 6. 

Woody, Clifford, 52. 

Written examinations (see Examinations)# 
evidence of errors, 5 ff. 

Ycrkes, Robert M., 350, 355, 462- 


























































































































































































































































































RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS 
IN EDUCATION 


Edited by Ellwood P. Cubberley 
Dean of the School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior Univereity 

History of Education 

Cubberley: The History of Education 
Cubberley: Readings in the History of Education 
Cubberley: A Brief History of Education 
Cubberley: Public Education in the United States 

General Educational Theory 

Almack and Lang: Problems of the Teaching Profession 

Chapman and Counts: Principles of Education 

Cubberley: An Introduction to the Study of Education 

Cubberley: Rural Life and Education 

Douglass: Secondary Education 

Gesell: The Pre-School Child 

Ingu9: Principles of Secondary Education 

McCracken and Lamb: Occupational Information in the Elemental 
School 

Proctor: Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Smith: An Introduction to Educational Sociology 
Snedden: Problems of Secondary Education 
Thomas: Principles and Technique of Teaching 
Wallin : The Education of Handicapped Children 

Methods 

Almack: Education for Citizenship 

Bolenius: Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School 
Douglass: Modern Methods of High School Teaching 
Freeland, Adams, Hall: Teaching in the Intermediate Grades 
Kendall and Mirick: How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects 
Kendall and Mirick: How to Teach the Special Subjects 
Mabtz and Kinneman: Social Science for Teachers 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS 
IN EDUCATION 


Edited by Ellwood P. Cubberley 

Dean of the School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 

Methods 

Minor: Principles of Teaching Practically Applied 

Newcomb: Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 

Stone: Silent and Oral Reading 

Stormzand: Progressive Methods of Teaching 

Thomas: The Teaching of English in the Secondary School 

Thomas: Training for Effective Study 

Trafton: The Teaching of Science in the Elementary School 

Woofter: Teaching in Rural Schools 

Healthful Teaching and Healthful Schools 

Averill: Educational Hygiene 

Ayres, Williams, Wood: Healthful Schools. How to Build, Equip, and 
Maintain Them 

Hoag and Terman : Health Work in the Schools 
Terman: The Hygiene of the School Child 

Administration and Supervision 

Almack and Bursch: Administration of Consolidated and Village 
Schools 

Briggs: The Junior High School 
Cubberley: The Principal and His School 
Cubberley: Public School Administration 
Cubberley: State School Administration 
Nutt: The Supervision of Instruction 
Perry: Discipline as a School Problem 
Pittenger: An Introduction to Public School Finance 
Rugg: Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers 
Sears: Classroom Organization and Control 
Sears: The School Survey 
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Administration and Supervision 

Show alter: A Handbook for Rural School Officers 
Williams: Graphic Methods in Education 

Psychology and Child Study 

Averill: Elements of Educational Psychology 

Averill: Psychology for Normal Schools 

Edwards: Psychology of Elementary Education 

Freeman: Experimental Education 

Freeman: How Children Learn 

Freeman: The Psychology of the Common Branches 

Pechstein and McGregor: Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil 

Pechstein and Jenkins: Psychology of the Kindergarten-Primary Child 

Waddle: An Introduction to Child Psychology 

Wallin: Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 

Educational Tests and Measurements 
Freeman: Mental Tests 
Hines: A Guide to Educational Measurements 

Monroe: An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements 
Monroe: Measuring the Results of Teaching 

Monroe, De Voss and Kelly: Educational Tests and Measurements. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Rugg: Statistical Methods Applied to Education 
Terman : The Intelligence of School Children 
Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence 
Test Material for use with The Measurement of Intelligence 
Record Booklets. Sold only in packages of 25 
Condensed Guide for the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests 
Abbreviated Filing Record Cards. 25 in package 
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